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STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 


PARTY  divifions,  whether  on  the  whole  ope- 
rating for  good  or  evil,  are  things  infeparable 
from  free  government.  This  is  a  truth  which,  I  be- 
lieve, admits  little  difpute,  having  been  ellabliflied 
by  the  uniform  experience  of  all  ages.  The  part  a 
good  citizen  ought  to  take  in  thefe  divifions,  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  deeper  controverfy.  But 
God  forbid,  that  any  controverfy  relating  to  our 
eilential  morals  (hould  admit  of  no  decific  n.  Ic 
appears  to  n^e,  that  this  queftion,  like  mod  of  the 
others  which  regard  our  duties  in  life,  is  to  be  d,e- 
termined  by  our  ftation  in  it.  Private  men  may  be 
wholly  neutral,  and  entirely  innocent :  but  they 
who  are  legally  inveiled  with  public  trull,  or  ftand 
on  the  high  ground  of  rank  and  dignity,  which  is 
truft  implied,^an  hardly  in  any  cafe  remain  indif- 
ferent, without  the  certainty  of  finking  into  infig- 
nifican^e;  and  thereby  in  effedl  defertipg  that  poft 
in  which,  with  the  fuUeft  authority,  and  for  the  wifeft 
purpofes,  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  their  country 
nave  fixed  them.  However,  if  it  be  the  office  of 
thofc  who  arc  thus  circumftancqd,  to  take  a  decided 
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part,  it  is  no  lefs  their  duty  that  it  (hould  be  a  fober 
one.  It  ought  to  be  circiimfcribcd  by  the  fame 
laws  of  decorum,  and  balanced  by  the  fame  temper, 
which  bound  and  regulate  all  the  virtues.  In  a 
word,  we  ought  to  ad  in  party  with  all  the  mo- 
deration which  does  not  abfulutely  enervate  that 
rigour,  ana  quench  that  fervency  of  fpirit,  without 
which  the  bell  wiihes  for  the  public  good  mull 
evaporate  in  empty  fpeculation. 

It  is  probably  from  fome  fuch  motives  that  the 
friends  of  a  very  refpedable  party  in  this  kingdom 
have  been  hitherto  filent.  For  thefe  two  years  paft, 
from  one  and  rhc  fame  quarter  of  politicks,  a  conti- 
nual fire  has  been  kept  upon  them;  fometimes  from 
the  unwieldly  column  of  quartos  and  odlavos;  fome- 
times from  the  light  fquadrons  of  occafional  pam- 
phlets and  flying  Iheets.  Every  month  has  brought 
on  its  periodical  calumny.  The  abufe  has  taken 
every  (hape  which  the  ability  of  the  writers  could 
give  it  J  plain  inve(5tive,  clumfy  raillery,  mifrepre- 
fented  anecdote".  No  method  of  vilifying  the 
meafures,  the  abilities,  the  intentions,  or  the  perfons 
which  compofe  that  body,  has  been  omitted. 

On  their  part  nothing  was  oppofed  but  patience 
and  charafter.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  moft  fcrious 
and  indignant  afflidlion  to  perfons,  who  thought 
themfelves  in  confcience  bound  to  oppofe  a  miniftry, 
dangerous  from  its  very  conftitution,  as  well  as  its 
meafures,  to  find  themfelves,  whenever  they  faced 
their  adverfaries,  continually  attacked  on  the  rear 
by  a  fet  of  men,  who  pretended  to  be  afluated  by 
motives  fimilar  to  theirs.  They  faw  that  the  plan 
long  purfued  with  but  too  fatal  a  fuccefs, /Was  to 
break  the  ftrength  of  this  kingdom  j  by  frittering 

*  Hiftory  of  the  Minority.  Hiftory  .of  the  Repeal  of  th« 
St3mp-a£t.  Confiderations  on  Trade  and  Financesi  Political 
Kegiiler,  8cG,  StQ, 
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STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 

down  the  bodies  which  compofc  it  j  by  fomenting 
bitter  and  fanguinary  animofities,  and  by  difTolving 
every  tie  of  locial  affcjflion  and  public  trull.  Thcle 
virtuous  men,  Tuch  I  am  warranted  by  public  opinion 
to  call  them,  were  rtfolvcd  rather  to  endure  every 
thing,  than  co-operate  in  that  dcfign.  A  diveiTuy  oF 
opinion  upon  almoll  every  principle  of  politicks  had 
indeed  drawn  a  Itrong  line  of  feparation  between 
them  and  fome  others.  However,  they  were  defi- 
rous  not  to  extend  the  misfortune  by  unneceflary 
bitternefs;  they  wiflied  to  prevent  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  commonwealth  from  tellering  into 
rancorous  and  incurable  hoilility.  Accordingly  they 
endeavoured  that  all  paft  controverfies  fliould  be  for- 
gotten i  and  that  enough  for  the  day  fhould  be  the 
evil  thereof.  There  is  however  a  limit  at  which 
forbearance  ceafes  to  be  a  virtue.  Men  may  tole- 
rate injuries,  whilft:  they  are  only  perfonal  to  them- 
felves.  But  it  is  not  the  firft  of  virtues  to  bear  with 
moderation  the  indignities  that  are  offered  to  our 
country.  A  piece  has  at  length  appeared,  from  the 
quarter  of  all  the  former  attacks,  which  upon  every 
publick  confideration  demands  an  anfwer.  VVhillt 
perfons  more  equal  to  this  bufmefs  may  be  engaged 
in  affairs  of  greater  moment,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  o.cu- 
ied,  if,  in  a  few  hours  of  a  time  not  very  im^  ortant, 
and  from  fuch  materials  as  1  have  by  jne  (more  than 
enough  however  for  this  purpofe),  I  undertake  to 
fet  the  fads  and  arguments  of  this  wonderful  per- 
formance in  a  proper  light.  I  will  endeavour  to 
ftate  what  this  piece  is ;  the  purpofe  for  which  I 
take  it  to  have  been  written  ;  and  the  effefts  (fup- 
pofing  it  fhould  have  any  effect  at  all)  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  produce.  .. 

This  piece  is  called.  The  prefent  State  of  the  Na- 
tion.  It  may  be  confidcred  as  a  fort  of  digeil  of  the 
Avowed  maxims  gf  a  certain  political  fchool,  lUc 
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cfTcds  of  sfhok  dodi  ines  and  praAiccs  this  country 
will  feci  long  aiid  fcvcrcly.  It  is  made  up  of  a  far- 
rago of  almolt  every  topick  which  has  been  agitated 
in  parliamentary  debate,  or  private  convcrfation,  on 
national  affairs,  for  ihcfc  fevcn  lall  years.  The  old- 
eft  controvcrfics  arc  hauled  out  of  the  duft  with 
which  time  and  ncgled  had  covered  them.  Argu- 
ments ten  times  repeated,  a  thoufand  times  anfwcrcd 
before,  arc  here  repeated  again.  Public  accounts 
formerly  printed  and  rc-prir»ted  revolve  once  more, 
and  find  their  old  ftation  in  this  fobcr  meridian.  All 
the  common-place  lamentations  upon  the  decay  of 
trade,  the  incrcafc  of  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of 
labour  and  provifions,  are  here  retailed  again  and 
again  in  the  fame  tone  with  which  they  have  drawled 
through  columns  of  Gazetteers  and  Advertifcrs  for 
a  century  together.  Paradoxes  which  affront  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  unintercfting  barren  truths  which 
generate  no  conclufion,  are  thrown  in  to  augment 
unwieldly  bulk,  without  adding  any  thing  to  weight. 
Becaufe  two  accufations  are  better  than  one,  contra- 
dictions are  let  ftaring  one  another  in  the  face,  with- 
out even  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  And  to 
give  the  whole  a  fort  of  portentous  air  of  labour 
and  information,  the  table  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons is  fwept  into  this  grand  refervoir  of  politicks. 

As  to  the  compofition,  it  bears  a  ftriking  and 
whimfical  refcmblancc  to  a  funeral  fermon,  not 
only  in  the  pathetic  prayer  with  which  it  concludes, 
but  in  the  ilyle  and  tenor  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance. It  is  pitcoufly  doleful,  nodding  every  now 
and  then  towards  dullnefs  j  well  ftored  with  pious 
frauds,  and,  like  moft  difcourfes  of  the  fort,  much 
better  calculated  for  the  private  advantage  of  the 
preacher  than  the  edification  of  the  hearers. 

The  author  has  indeed  fo  involved  his  rubjeA,that 
it  is  frequently  far  from  being  eafy  to  comprehend 
his  meaning.     It  is  happy  for  the  publick  that  it  ic 
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never  difficult  to  fathom  his  defign.  The  apparent 
intention  of  this  anchor  is  to  draw  the  mod  aggra- 
vated, hideous,  and  deformed  pidure  of  the  (late  of 
this  country,  which  his  querulous  eloquence,  aided 
by  the  arbitrary  dominion  he  aifumes  over  fa£t,  is 
capable  of  exhibiting.  Had  he  attributed  our  mif- 
fortunes  to  their  true  cauie,  the  injudicious  tamper- 
ing of  bold,  improvident,  and  vifionary  minifters  at 
one  period,  or  to  their  fupine  negligence  and  traite- 
rous  diiTenfions  at  another,  the  complaint  had  been 
jud,  and  might  have  been  ufeful.  But  far  the 
greater  and  much  the  wurft  part  of  the  (late  which 
he  exhibits  is  owing,  according  to  his  reorefentation, 
not  to  accidental  and  cxtrinfic  mifchiets  attendant  on 
the  nation,  but  to  its  radical  weaknefs  and  conditu- 
tional  diltempers.  All  this  however  is  not  without 
purpofe.  The  author  is  in  hopes  that,  when  we  arc 
fallen  into  a  fanatical  terror  for  the  national  falva- 
tion,  we  (hall  then  be  ready  to  throw  ouriclves,  in  a 
fort  of  precipitate  truft,  fome  ftrange  difpofition  of 
the  mind  jumbled  up  of  prefumption  and  defpair, 
into  the  hands  of  the  moft  pretending  and  forward 
undertaker.  One  fuch  undertaker  at  lead  he  has  in 
readinefs  for  our  fervice.  But  let  me  aflurc  this  ge- 
nerous perfon,  that,  however  he  may  fucceed  in  ex- 
citing our  fears  for  the  public  danger,  he  will  find 
it  hard  indeed  to  engage  us  to  place  any  confidence 
in  the  fydem  he  pi^pofes  for  our  fecurity. 

His  undertaking  is  great.  The  purpofe  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  at  which  it  aims  direftly  or  obliquely 
in  every  page,  is  to  perfuade  the  publick  of  three  or 
four  of  the  moft  difficult  points  in  the  world,  that 
all  the  advantages  of  the  late  war  were  on  the  part 
of  the  Bourbon  alliance ;  that  the  peace  of  Paris 
perfedly  confulted  the  dignity  and  intereft  of  this 
country;  and  that  the  American  Stamp-aft  was  a 
mafter-piece  of  policy  and  finance ;  that  the  only 
good  miniftcr  this  nation  has  enjoyed  fmce  his  Majei- 
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ty*s  accefTion,  is  the  Earl  of  Bute;  and  the  only  good 
managers  of  revenue  wehave  feen  are  Lord  Defpenfer 
and  Mr.GeorgeGrenville;  and  under  the  defcription 
of  men  of  virtue  and  ability,  he  holds  them  out  to 
us  as  the  only  perfons  fit  to  put  our  affairs  in  order. 
Let  not  the  reader  miftake  me:  he  does  not  adually 
name  thefe  perfons  •,  but,  having  highly  applauded 
their  condudl  in  all  its  parts,  and  heavily  cenfured 
every  other  fet  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  he  then  re- 
commends us  to  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability. 

Such  is  the  author's  fcheme.  Whether  it  will 
.  anfwcr  his  purpofe,  I  know  not.  But  furcly  that 
purpofe  ought  to  be  a  wonderfully  good  one,  to 
warrant  the  methods  he  has  taken  to  compafs  it. 
If  the  fafts  and  reafonings  in  this  piece  are  admitted* 
it  is  all  over  with  us.  The  continuance  of  our  tran- 
quillity depends  upon  the  compaffion  of  our  rivals. 
Unable  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  advantages  of 
peace,  wc  are  at  the  fame  time  Utterly  unfit  for  war. 
It  is  impofTible,  if  this  ftate  of  things  be  credited 
abroad,  that  we  ca.n  have  any  alliance  ;  all  nations 
will  fly  from  fo  dangerous  a  connexion,  left,  inftead 
of  being  partakers  of  our  ftrcngth,  they  (hould  only 
become  fliarers  in  our  ruin.  If  it  is  believed  at 
home,  all  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  dignified  na- 
tional courage,  which  ufed  to  be  the  great  fupport 
of  this  ifle  againft  the  powers  of  the  world,  muft 
meit  away,  and  fail  within  us. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  can  it  be  amifs,  if  I  aim 
at  holding  out  fome  comfort  to  the  nation  ;  another 
fort  of  comfort  indeed,  than  that  which  this  writer 
provides  for  it ;  a  comfort,  not  from  its  phyfician, 
but  from  its  conftitution  ;  if  1  attempt  to  fhew  that 
all  the  arguments  upon  which  he  founds  the  decay 
of  that  conftitution,  and  the  neceflity  of  that  phy- 
fician,  are  vain  and  frivolous  ?  I  will  follow  the  au- 
thor cloleiy  in  liis  own  long  career,  through  the 
war,  lire  peace,  the  finances,  our  trade,  and  our  fo- 
reign 
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reign  politicks :  not  for  the  fake  of  the  particular 
meafures  which  he  difcufles ;  that  can  be  of  no 
ufe ',  they  are  all  decided  -,  their  good  is  all  enjoyed., 
or  their  evil  incurred  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  war,  peace,  trade,  and  finances.  Thefe  prin- 
ciples are  of  infinite  moment.  They  muft  come  again 
and  again  under  confideration  i  and  it  imports  the 
publick,  of  all  things,  that  thofe  of  its  miniiler  be 
enlarged,  and  jud,  and  well  confirmed,  upon  all 
thefe  fubjedls.  What  notions  this  author  enter- 
tains, we  fhall  fee  prefently ;  notions  in  my  opi- 
nion very  irrational,  and  extremely  dangerous ; 
and  which,  if  they  (hould  crawl  from  paniphlets 
into  counfels,  and  be  realized  from  private  ("pecu- 
lation into  national  meafures,  cannot  fail  of  haflen- 
ing  and  compleating  our  ruin. 

This  author,  after  having  paid  his  compliment  to 
the  (hewy  appearances  of  the  late  war  in  our  favour, 
is  in  the  utmoft  hafte  to  tell  you  that  thefe  appear- 
ances were  fallacious^  that  they  were  no  more  than 
an  impqfition. — I  fear  I  muft  trouble  the  reader  with 
a  pretty  long  quotation,  in  order  to  fet  before  him 
the  more  clearly  this  author's  peculiar  way  of  con- 
ceiving and  reafoning : 

"  Happily  (the K.)  was  then  advifed  by  minifters, 
"  who  did  not  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
**  glare  of  brilliant  appearances  i  but,  knowing  them 
"  to  h&  fallacious,  they  wifely  refolved  to  profit  of 
**  their  ij:)lendour  before  our  enemies  (hould  alfo 
**  difcover  the  Impojition. — The  increafe  in  the  ex- 
"  ports  was  found  to  have  been  occafioned  chiefly  by 
"  the  demands  oi  our  own  fleets  attd  armies,  and,  in- 
**  ftead  of  bringing  wealth  to  the  nation,  were  to  be 
"  paid  for  by  oppreffive  taxes  upon  the  people  of 
'*  England.  While  the  Britifh  feamen  were  confu- 
**  ming  on  board  our  men  of  war  and  privateers,  fo- 
*'  reign  ihips  and  foreign  feamen  were  employed  in 
"  the  transportation  of  our  merchandize  j  and  the 
tl  carrying  trade,  fo  great  a  fource  of  wealth  and  ma« 
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**  rlne,  was  entirely  emrojfed  hy  the  neutral  nations* 
**  The  number  of  3riti(h  Ihips  annually  arriving  in 
**  our  ports  was  reduced  1 756  fail,  containing  92,559 
*'  tons,  on  a  medium  of  the  fix  years  war,  compared 
**  with  the  fix  years  of  peace  preceding  it. — 'The 
**  conqufjft  of  the  Havannah  had,  indeed,  fjoppcd 
**  the  remittance  of  fpecie  from  Mexico  to  Spain  i 
•'  but  it  had  not  enabled  England  to  feize  it :  on  the 
'*  contrary,  our  merchants  fuffered  by  the  detention 
**  of  the  galleons,  as  their  correfpondents  in  Spain 
*'  were  difabled  from  paying  them  for  their  goods  fent 
•'  to  America.     The  lofs  of  the  trade  to  Old  Spain  was 
a  farther  bar  to  an  influx  of  fpecie  \  and  the  at- 
tempt upon  Portugal  had  not  only  deprived  us  of 
an  import  of  bullion  from  thence,  but  the  pay- 
**  ment  of  our  troops  employed  in  its  defence  was  a 
**  frefh  drain  opened  for  the  diminution  of  our  cir- 
*'  dilating  fpecie. — The  high  premiums  given  for 
**  new  loans  had  funk  the  price  of  the  old  ftock  near 
a  third  of  its  original  value,  fo  that  the  purchafers 
had  an  obligation  from  the  ftate  to  re-pay  them 
with  an  addition  of  33  per  cent,  to  their  capital. 
Every  new  loan  required  new  taxes  to  be  impo- 
fed  ;  new  taxes  mult  add  to  the  price  of  our  ma- 
nufadures,  and  I'JJen  their  confumption  among  fo^ 
retgners^     The  decay  of  our  trade  muft  neceffa- 
rily  occafton  a  decreafe  of  the  publick  revenue '^  and 
a  deficiency  of  our  funds  muft  either  be  made  up 
*'  '  y  frcflj  taxes,  which  would  only  add  to  the  ca-* 
*'  lamity,  or  our  national  credit  muft  be  deftroyed, 
**  by  (hewing  the  public  creditors  the  inability  of 
*'  the  nation  to  re-pay  them  their  principal  moneyi 
"  — Bounties  had  already  been  given  for  recruits 
*'  which  exceeded  the  year's  wages  of  the  plowman 
"  and  reaper ;  and  as  thcfe  were  exhaufted,  and 
^'^  hufbandry  flood  fiill  for  want  of  hands^  the  manu- 
"  fadurers  were  next  to  be  tempted  to  quit  the 
!'  anvil  and  the  loom  by  higher  ofitrs.^France^ 
«  **  bankrupt 
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**  hankrupt  France^  had  no  fuch  calamities  impending 
over  her  *»  her  dijlrejfes  were  greats  but  they  were 
immediate  and  temporary  •,  her  want  of  credit  pre- 
ferved  her  from  a  great  increaje  of  debt^  and  the 
lofs  of  her  ultramarine  dominions  leffened  her  ex- 
pencej*     Her  colonies  had,  indeed,   put  themfelves 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  but  the  property  of 
her  fuhjeSls  had  been  preferved  by  capitulations,  and 
•*  a  way  opened  for  making  her  thofe  remittances^ 
•*  which  the  war  hqd  before  fufpended,  with  as  much 
"  fecurity  as  in  time  of  peace^—^Hcr  armies  in  Ger- 
•*  many  had  been  hitherto  prevented  from  fcizing 
•'  upon  Hanover  *,  but  they  continued  to  encamp 
**  on  the  fame  ground  on  which  the  firfl  battle  was 
•*  fought ;  and,  as  it  muft  ever  happen  from  the 
•'  policy  of  that  government,  the  laji  troops  fhe  fent 
•'  into  the  field  were  always  found  to  be  the  beji^ 
*^  and  her  frequent  lojfes  only  ferved  to  fill  her  regi- 
*'  ments  with  better  foldiers.     The  conquefi  of  Hano- 
'*  ver  became  therefore  every  campaign  more  probable. 
*'  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  French  troops  received 
•*  fubfiftance  only,  for  the  laft  three  years  of  the 
'*  war  i  and  that,  although  large  arrears  were  due 
^'  to  them  at  its  conclufion,  the  charge  was  the  lefs 
•*  during  its  continuance  ^. 

If  any  one  be  willing  to  fee  to  how  much  greater 
lengths  the  author  carries  thefe  ideas,  he  will  re- 
cur to  the  book.  This  is  fufficient  for  a  fpecimen 
of  his  manner  of  thinking.  I  believe  one  refle6lion 
uniformly  obtrudes  itfelf  upon  every  reader  of  thefe 
paragraphs.  For  what  purpofe  in  any  caufe  (hall 
we  hereafter  contend  with  France?  can  we  ever 
flatter  ourfclves  that  we  (hall  wage  a  more  fuccefs* 
ful  war  ?  If,  on  our  part,  in  a  war  the  mod:  prof- 
perous  we  ever  carried  on,  by  fea  and  by  land,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  attended  with  the  un- 
paralleled circumftance  of  an  immenf«  increafe  of 
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trade  and  augmentation  of  revenue  i  if  a  continued 
feries  of  difappointments,  difgraces,  and  defeats, 
followed  by  public  bankruptcy,  ©n  the  part  of 
France ;  if  all  thefc  ftill  leave  her  a  gainer  on  the 
whole  balance,  will  it  not  be  downright  phrenzy  in 
us  ever  to  look  her  in  the  face  again,  or  to  con- 
tend with  her  any,  even  the  moft  effcntial  points, 
fince  vidory  and  defeat,  though  by  different  ways, 
equally  conduft  us  to  our  ruin  ?  Subjcdion  to  France 
without  a  ftruggle  will  indeed  be  lefs  for  our  ho- 
nour, but  on  every  principle  of  our  author  it  muft 
be  more  for  our  advantage.  According  to  his  re- 
preientation  of  things,  the  queftion  is  only  concern- 
ing the  moft  cafy  fall.  France  had  not  difcovered, 
our  ftatefman  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  that  war,  the 
triumphs  of  defeat,  and  the  refources  which  are 
derived  from  bankruptcy.  For  my  poor  part, 
1  do  not  wonder  at  their  blindnefs.  But  the 
Englilh  minifters  faw  further.  Our  author  has  at 
length  let  foreigners  alfo  into  the  iecret,  and  made 
them  akoj^'^ther  as  wife  as  ourfelvcs.  It  is  their 
own  fault  if  ("julgato  imperii  arcano)  they  are  im- 
poftd  upon  any  longer.  They  now  are  apprized  of 
the  fentimcnts  which  the  great  candidate  for  the  go- 
vernment of  this  great  empire  entertains  ;  and  they 
will  a<51:  accordingly.  They  are  taught  our  weak- 
neff?  and  their  own  advantages. 
■p^ !?,  10.  Fie  tells  the  world,  that  if  France  carries  on  the 
war  againft  us  in  Germany,  every  lofs  (he  fuftains 
contributes  to  the  atchievcment  of  her  conqueft. 
If  her  armies  are  three  years  unpaid,  (he  is  the  lefs 
exhaufted  by  expence.  If  her  credit  is  deftroyed, 
flie  is  the  lefs  opprelTed  with  debt.  If  her  troops 
are  cut  to  pieces,  they  will  by  her  policy  (and  a 
wonderful  policy  it  is)  be  improved,  and  will  be 
fupplied  with  much  better  men.  If  the  war  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  colonies,  he  tells  them  that  the  lofs 
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of  her  ultramarine  dominions  leflens  har  expences, 
and  enfures  her  remittances  :  , 

Per  damna,  per  cades ^  ah  ipfo 
Duett  opes  animumque  ferro, 
if  fo,  what  is  it  we  can  do  to  hurt  her  ? — It  will 
be  z\\  zn  impoJiiioHy  a\\  fallacious.     Why  the  refult 
muft  be — Occidifi  occiditjpes  omnis  ^  for  tuna  no/- 
tri  nominis* 

The  only  way  which  the  author's  principles  leave 
for  our  efcapc,  is  to  reverfe  our  condition  into  that 
of  France,  and  to  take  her  lofing  cards  into  our 
hands.  But,  though  his  princ'rples  drive  him  to  it, 
his  politicks  will  not  fuffcr  him  to  walk  on  thia 
ground.  Talking  at  our  eafe  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, we  may  bear  to  be  diverted  with  fuch  fpecu- 
lations  *,  but  in  England  we  fhall  never  be  taught  to 
look  upon  the  annihilation  of  our  trade,  the  ruin 
of  our  credit,  the  defeat  of  our  armies*  and  the  lofs 
of  our  ultramarine  dominions  (whatever  the  author 
may  think  of  them),  to  be  the  high  road  to  prof- 
perity  and  greatnefs. 

The  reader  does  not,  I  hope,  imagine  that  I 
mean  feriouily  to  fet  about  the  refutation  of  thefe 
uningenious  paradoxes  and  reveries  without  ima- 
gination. 1  (late  them  only  that  we  may  difcern  a 
little  in  the  oueftions  of  war  and  peace,  the  molt 
Weighty  of  all  queftions,  what  is  the  wifdom  of 
thofe  men  who  are  held  out  to  us  as  the  only  hope 
of  an  expiring  nation.  The  prefent  miniftry  is  in- 
deed of  a  (Irange  charafler :  at  once  indolent  and 
diftradled.  But  if  a  miniftcrial  fyftem  fhould  be 
formed,  adluated  by  fuch  maxims  as  are  avowed  in 
this  piece,  the  vices  of  the  prefent  miniftry  would 
become  their  virtues  ;  their  indolence  would  be  the 
greaceft  of  all  public  benefits,  and  a  diftracbion  that 
entirely  defeated  every  one  of  their  fchcmes  woul4 
be  our  only  fccurrty  from  deftrudtion. 

To 
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To  have  ftatcd  thefe  rcafonings  is  enough,  I  prc- 
fume,  to  do  their  bufinefs.  But  they  are  accompa- 
nied  with  fads  and  records,  which  may  feem  o^  a 
little  more  weight.  I  truft  however  that  the  fafts 
of  this  author  will  be  as  far  from  bearing  the 
touchftone,  as  his  arguments.  On  a  little  inquiry, 
they  will  be  found  as  great  an  impofition  as  the 
fucceiTes  they  are  meant  to  depreciate-,  for  they 
are  all  either  falfe  or  fallacioudy  applied ;  or  not 
in  the  leaft  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

Firft  the  author,  in  order  to  fupport  his  favou- 
rite paradox,  that  our  pofTcflion  of  the  French  co- 
lonies was  of  no  detriment  td  France,  has  thought 
proper  to  inform  us,  that  "they  put  themfelves  in* 
"  to  the  hands  of  the  Englifh."  He  ufes  the  fame 
aHertion,  in  nearly  the  fame  words,  in  another 
place  5  '*  her  colonies  had  put  themfelves  into  our 
"  hands."  Now,  in  juftice  not  only  to  fa£fc  and 
common  fenfc,  but  to  the  incomparable  valour  and 
perfeverance  of  our  military  and  naval  forces  thus 
iinhandfomely  traduced,  I  mud  tell  this  author,  that 
the  French  colonies  did  not  "  put  themfelves  into 
**  the  hands  of  the  Englifh."  They  were  compelled 
to  fubmit ;  they  were  fubdued  by  dint  of  Englifh 
valour.  Will  the  five  years  war  carried  on  in  Ca- 
nada, in  which  fell  one  of  the  principal  hopes  of 
this  nation,  and  all  the  battles  loft  and  gained 
during  that  anxious  period,  convince  this  author  of 
his  miflake  ?  Let  him  inquire  of  Sir  Jefftiry  Amherft, 
tinder  'vhofe  conduft  that  war  was  carried  on  ;  of 
Sir  Churles  Saunders,  whofe  fteadinefs  and  prefcncc 
of  mind  faved  our  fleet,  and  were  fo  eminently  fer- 
viceable  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fiege  of  Que- 
bec •,  of  General  Monckton,  who  was  fliot  through 
the  body  there,  whether  France  *'  put  her  colonies 
"  in:o  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,'* 

Though 
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Though  he  has  made  no  exception,  yet  I  would 
be  liberal  to  him;  perhaps  he  means  to  confine 
himfelf  to  her  colonies  in  the  Wed*  Indies,  fiuc 
furely  it  will  fare  as  ill  with  him  there  as  in  North 
America*  whiUt  we  remember  that  in  our  firft  ac« 
tempt  at  Martinico  we  were  adtually  defeated  ; 
that  it  was  three  months  before  we  reduced  Gua^ 
daloupe  ;  and  that  the  conqueft  of  the  Hav...kLah 
was  atchieved  by  the  higheft  conduft,  aided  by 
circumftances  or  the  greateft  gQod-fortune.  He 
kno^s  the  expence  both  of  men  and  treafure  at 
which  we  bought  that  place.  However,  if  it  had 
fo  pleafed  the  peace-makers,  it  was  no  dear  pur« 
chafes  for  it  was  decifive  of  the  fortune  of  the 
war  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  :  the  Duke  of  Ni« 
vernois  thought  fo  }  France,  England,  Europe^ 
confidered  it  in  that  light ;  all  the  world,  except 
the  then  friends  of  the  then  miniftry,  who  wept 
for  our  vidories,  and  were  in  hafte  to  get  rid  of 
the  burthen  of  our  conquefts.  This  author  knows 
that  France  did  not  put  thofe  colonies  into  the 
hands  of  England  ;  but  he  well  knows  who  did 
put  the  moft  valuable  of  them  into  the  hands  of 
France.  ^ 

In  the  next  place,  our  author  is  pleafed  to  con-  P»  9<i 
fider  the  conqucft  of  thofe  colonies  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  convenience  fur  the  remittances  to 
France,  which  he  aiferts  that  the  war  had  before 
fufpended,  but  for  which  a  way  was  opened  (by 
our  conqueft)  as  fecure  as  in  time  of  peace.  I 
charitably  hope  he  knows  nothing  of  the  fubjcft. 
I  referred  him  lately  to  our  commanders  for  the 
refiftancc  of  the  French  colonies ;  I  now  wilh  he 
would  apply  to  our  cuRom-houfe  entries,  and  our 
merchants,  for  the  advantages  which  we  derived 
from  them. 
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In  1761,  there  waJ  no  entry  of  goods  from  any 
of  the  conquered  places  but  Guadaloupe  j  in  that 
year,  it  ftood  thus : 

c 

Imports  from  Guadaloupe>  yaluc,  482.179 


In  176?  when  we  had  not  yet  de- 
liverc;  up  our  conquefts>  the  acr 
count  was, 

Ouadaloupe^ 

Martinico» 


288.425 


7otaI  imports  in  lySi, 


value,  iC.  801.669 


In  1763,  ifterwe  had  delivered  up 
the  Ibvereignty  of  thefe  iflands, 
but  kept  open  a  communication 
with  them,  the  imports  were,  £* 

Guadaloupe,  412.303 

Martinico,  344.161 

Havannah,  '  249-386 

Total  imports  in  1763,  value,  /£,  1.005. 8 50 


Befides,  I  find  in  the  account  of  bullion  imported 
and  brought  to  the  Bank,  that,  during  that  period 
in  which  the  intercourfe  with  the  Havannah  was 
open,  we  received  at  that  one  (hop,  in  treafure,  from 
that  one  place,  £.  559.810  5  in  the  year  1763, 
£'  389.450 }  fo  that  the  import  from  thefe  places  in 
that  year  amounted  to  £.  1.395.300. 

On  this  (late  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  I 
take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to» 
thefe  conquers,  as  the  meafure  of  the  advantages 
which  we  d'-iived  from  them,    1  do  fo  for  reafons 

which 
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which  will  be  fomcwhat  worthy  the  attention  of 
fuch  readers  as  are  fond  of  this  fpecics  of  in- 
quiry. I  fay  therefore  1  choofe  the  import  article, 
as  the  beK,  and  indet  d  the  only  ftandard  we  can 
have,  of  the  value  of  the  Weft  India  trade.  Our 
export  tntry  docs  not  comprehend  the  greateft  trade 
wc  carry  on  with  any  of  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
the  fale  of  negroes :  nor  does  it  give  any  idea  of 
two  other  advantages  we  draw  from  them;  the 
remittances  for  money  fpent  here,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  part  of  the  balance  of  the  North  Amerr- 
can  trade.  It  is  therefore  quite  ri  liculous,  to 
ftrike  a  balance  merely  on  the  face  of  an  excels 
of  imports  and  exports*  in  that  commerce  }  though, 
in  moft  foreign  branches,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
beft  method.  If  we  fliould  take  that  ftandard,  rt 
would  appear,  that  the  balance  with  our  own 
iflands  is,  annually,  feveral  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  againft  this  country  ".  Such  is  its  afpefl 
on  the  cuftom-houfe  entries  *,  but  we  know  the  di- 
redl  contrary  to  be  the  faft.  We  know  that  the 
Weft  Indians  are  always  indebted  to  our  merchants, 
and  that  the  value  of  every  (hilling  of  Weft  India 
produce  is  Englifh  property.  So  that  our  import 
from  them,  and  not  our  export,  ought  always  ro 
be  confidered  as  their  true  value  ;  and  this  cor- 
reflive  ought  to  be  applied  to  all  general  balances 
of  our  trade,  which  are  formed  on  the  ordinary 
principles. 

C 

*  Total  imports  from  the  Weft  Indies  in  1764*     2.909.41 1 
Exports  to  ditto  in  ditto,  8^6.5 1 1 


^« 


Excefs  of  imports. 


£.  2.012.90a 


^this,  which  is  the  common  way  of  ftating  the  balance*  if 
M/ill  appear  upwards  0/  two  millions  againft  us ;  which  is  ri- 
diculous. 

If 
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If  polTible,  this  was  more  emphaticallv  true  of 
the  French  Weft  India  iilands,  whilfl;  they  con- 
tinued in  our  hands.  That  none,  or  only  a  very 
contemptible  part  of  the  value  of  this  produce, 
could  be  remitted  to  France,  the  author  will  fee, 
perhaps  with  unwiliingnefs,  but  with  the  cleareft 
conviflion,  if  he  confiders,  that  in  the  year  1 763, 
after  we  had  ceafed  to  export  to  the  ifl^  of  Gua- 
daloupe  and  Martinico>  and  to  the  Havannah,  and 
after  the  colonies  were  free  to  fend  all  their  pro- 
duce to  Old  France  and  Spain,  if  they  had  any 
remittance  to  make  *,  he  will  fee,  that  we  imported 
from  thofc  places,  in  that  year,  to  the  amount  of 
£•  i*395'30o.  So  far  was  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  thefe  iOands  from  being  adequate  to  the 
payments  of  their  annual  call  upon  us,  that  this 
mighty  additional  importation  was  neceffary,  though 
not  quite  fufficient,  to  difcharge  the  debts  con- 
traded  in  the  few  years  we  held  them.  The  pro- 
perty, therefore,  of  their  whole  produce,  was 
ours  ;  not  only  during  the  war,  but  even  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  peace.  The  author,  I  hope, 
will  not  again  venture  upon  fo  rafli  and  difcou- 
raging  a  propofition,  concerning  the  nature  and 
cffedt  of  thofe  conquefls,  as  to  call  them  a  conve- , 
nience  to  the  remittances  of  France ;  he  fees  by 
this  account,  that  what  he  a0erts  is  not  only 
without  foundation,  but  even  impoflfible  to  be 
true. 

As  to  our  trade  at  that  time,  he  labours  with 
all  his  miglit  to  reprefent  it  as  abfolutcly  ruined, 
or  on  the  very  edge  of  ruin.  Indeed,  as  ufual 
with  him,  he  is  often  as  equivocal  in  his  cxpref- 
fion,  as  he  is  clear  in  his  defign.  Sometimes  he 
more  than  infinuates  a  decay  of  our  commerce  in 
that  war  *,  Ibmctimes  he  admits  an  encreafe  of 
exports ;  b'Jt  it  is  in  order  to  depreciate  the 
advantagci  w«  might  appear  to  derive  from  that 
0  encreafe. 
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encreafe,  whenever  it  (hould  come  to  be  proved 
againft  him.  Me  tells  you,  '*  that  it  vi/as  izhicfly 
*'  occafioned  by  the  demands  of  our  own  fleets 
•*  and  armies,  and,  inllead  of  brin^ins;  wealth  to 
**  the  nation,  were  to  be  paid  for  by  opprefTivc 
•*  taxes  upon  the  people  of  England."  Never 
was  any  thing  more  dcftitiite  of  foundation.  It 
might  be  proved  with  the  greatcft  cafe,  from  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  exported,  as  well 
as  from  the  fituation  of  the  places  to  which  our 
merchandife  was  fent,  and  which  the  war  could 
no  wife  affeft,  that  the  fupply  of  our  fleets  and 
armies  could  not  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  won- 
derful encreafe  of  trade :  its  caufe  was  evident  to 
the  whole  world  \  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  France, 
and  our  poflTcflion  of  her  colonies.  What  won- 
derful eflfedls  this  caufe  produced,  the  reader  will 
fee  below  **}  and   he  will  form  on  that  account 
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^  Total  export  of  Britlfti  goods, 
Ditto  of  foreign  goods  in  time« 
Ditto  of  ditto  out  of  time, 

Total  exports  of  all  kinds. 
Total  imports, 

Balance  in  favonr  of  England, 


value,  8.317.506  15  3 

2.910.836  14  9 

5^9.485  2  10 

11.787.828  12  10 

8.093.472  15  O 

^•3-6y4-355  '7  »° 


1761. 


Total  export  of  Britifh  goods* 
Ditto  of  foreign  goods  in  time 
Ditto  of  ditto  out  of  time. 

Total  exports  of  all  kinds* 
Total  imports. 

Balance  in  favour  of  England* 


£'  s,  d» 

lt).649.58i  12  6 

3.553.092  7  1 

3S5-o»5  o  * 


14.558.2^-8 
9.294.915 

jC  5-203. 373 
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fomc  jiidgcfr'*nt  of  the  author's  candour  or  infor- 
'   i      ination. 

Admit  however  that  a  great  part  of  our  ex- 
port, though  nothing  is  more  remote  from  faft, 
was  owing  to  the  liipply  of  our  fleets  and  armies  i 
was  it  not  fometh'.ng  ? — 'was  it  not  peculiarly  for- 
tunate for  a  nation,  that  flie  was  able  from  her 
own  bofom  to  contribute  largely  to  the  fupply  of 
her  armies  militating  in  l"o  many  diftant  countries? 
'  The  author  allows  that  France  did  not  enjoy  the 
fame  advantages.  But  it  is  remarkable  through- 
out his  whole  book,  that  thofe  circumftances 
which  have  ever  been  confidered  as  great  benefits, 
and  decifive  proofs  of  national  fuperiority,  arc, 
when  in  uur  hands,  taken  either  in  diminution 
of  Ibme  other  apparent  advantage,  or  even  fome- 
times  as  pofitivc  misfortunes.  The  opticks  of 
that  politician  mull  be  of  a  ftrange  conforma- 
tion, who  beholds  every  thing  in  this  diftorted 
(hape. 

So  far  as  to  our  trade.  "With  regard  to  our 
navigation,  he  is  dill  more  uneafy  at  our  fituation, 
and  Hill  more  fallacious  in  his  (late  of  it.  In  his 
text,  he  affirms  it  **  to  have  b.^en  entirely  en- 
*'  grofied  by  the  neutral  nations  *."  This  he  aflerts 
roundly  and  boldly,  and  without  the  lead  con- 
cern i  although  it  coft  no  more  than  a  fingle  glance 
of  the  eye  upon  his  own  margin  to  fee  the  full 


Here  is  the  ftate  of  our  trade  in  1761,  compared  with  a  very 
good  year  of  profound  peace:  both  are  taken  from  the  authentic 
entries  at  the  cuftom-houfe.  How  the  author  can  contrive  to 
make  this  encreafc  of  the  export  of  Englifli  produce  agree  with 
his  account  of  the  dreadful  want  of  hands  in  England,  p.  g, 
unlefs  he  fuppofes  manufactures  to  be  made  without  hands»  I 
really  do  not  fee.  It  is  painful  to  be  fc  frequently  obliged  to 
fet  this  author  right  in  matters  of  fad.  This  ftate  will  fully 
refute  all  that  he  has  faid  or  infmuated  upon  the  difficulties 
and  decay  of  our  trade,  p.  6,  7,  and  9.  . 

•P.  7.  See  alfop.  13. 
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refutation  of  this  alTcrtion.  His  own  accou:  ?: 
proves  againll  him,  that  in  the  year  1761,  the 
Briiifh  (hipping  amounted  to  527.557  tons — the 
foreign  to  no  more  than  180.102.  The  medium 
of  his  fix  years  Britifli,  2.449.555  'O"" — foreign 
only  905.690.  1  his  ft.itc  (his  own)  dcmonftratcs 
that  the  neutral  nations  did  not  entirely  engrofs  our 
navigation. 

I  am  willing  from  a  drain  of  candour  to  admit 
that  this  author  fpeaks  at  random)  that  he  is 
only  flovenly  and  inaccurate,  and  not  fallacious. 
In  matters  of  account,  however,  this  want  of  care 
is  not  excufable  :  and  the  >  difference  between 
neutral  nations  entirely  engrofTing  our  navigation, 
and  being  only  fublidiary  to  a  vafkly  augmented 
trade,  makes  a  molt  material  difference  to  his  ar- 
gument. From  that  principle  offairncls,  though 
the  author  I'peaks  otherwilc,  I  am  willing  to  fup- 
pofe  he  means  no  more  than  that  our  navigation 
had  fo  declinc-d  as  to  alarm  us  with  the  prc^bablc 
lofs  of  this  valuable  ohjecil.  1  fliall  however  flicw, 
that  his  whole  propofition,  wliatever  modifications 
he  may  pleafe  to  give  it,  is  without  foundation  ; 
that  our  navigation  was  not  decrcafod  •,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  greatly  encreafed  in  the  war } 
that  it  was  encrraled  by  the  war  -,  and  that  it  was 
probable  the  fame  ciiufe  would  continue  to  aug- 
ment it  to  a  nil!  greater  height  \  to  what  an  heighc 
it  is  hard  to  lay,  had  our  fuccefs  continued. 

But  firrt  I  mull  obferve,  I  am  much  lefs  folicir- 
ous  \  hcther  his  fad  be  true  or  no,  than  whether 
his  principle  i>;  well  cttabiiflied.  Cafes  are  dead" 
things,  prmciples  are  living  and  productive.  I  then 
affirm  that,  if  in  time  of  war  our  trade  had  the 
good  fortune  to  encreafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
large,  nay  the  largclt,  proportion  of  carriage  had 
been  cngroffed  by  neutral  nations,  it  ought  not 
in  itlelf  to  have  been  confiJered  as  a  circumllance 
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of  diftrcfs.  War  is  a  time  of  inconveniencr  to 
trader  in  general  it  muft  be  ftraitened,  and  mull 
Bnd  its  way  as  it  can.  It  is  often  happy  for  na- 
tions that  they  are  able  to  call  in  neutral  Mavfga- 
tion.  They  all  aim  at  it.  France  endeavoured  at 
it,  but  could  not  compafs  it.  Will  this  author  fay, 
that,  in  a  war  with  Spain,  fuch  an  afTiftance  would 
not  be  of  abfolute  neceflity  ?  that  it  would  not  be 
the  mod  grofs  of  all  follies  to  refufe  it  ? 

In  the  next  place,  his  method  of  ftating  a  me- 
dium of  fix  years  of  war,  and  fix  years  of  peace, 
to  decide  this  queftion,  is  altogether  unfair.  To 
fay,  in  derogation  of  the  advantages  of  a  war,  that 
navigation  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was  in  time  of 
peace,  is  what  hitherto  has  never  been  heard  of. 
No  war  ever  bore  that  teft  buf  the  war  which  he 
fo  bitterly  laments.  One  rrny  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  an  average  eftimate  of  an  objedt  in 
a  fteady  courfe  of  rifing  or  of  fai.ing,  mull  in  its 
nature  be  an  unfair  one;  more  particularly  if  the 
caufe  of  the  rife  or  fall  be  vifible,  and  its  con- 
tinuance in  any  degree  probable.  Average  efti- 
mates  are  never  juft  but  when  the  objeft  fluftu- 
ates,  and  no  reafon  can  be  afligned  why  it  Ihould 
not  continue  (till  to  flndluate.  The  author  chufes 
to  allow  nothing  at  all  for  this :  he  has  taken  an 
average  of  fix  years  of  the  war.  He  knew,  for 
every  body  knows,  that  the  firft  three  years  were 
on  the  whole  rather  unfuccefsful ;  and  that,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  ill  fuccefs,  trade  funk,  and  na- 
vigation declined  with  it  j  but  that  grand  delu- 
/ton  of  the  three  laft  years  turned  the  fcale  in  our 
favour.  At  the  beginning  of  that  war  (as  in  the 
commencement  of  every  war),  traders  were  ftruck 
with  a  fort  of  panick.  Many  went  out  of  'he 
freighting  bufincfs.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  war 
continued,  the  terror  woreofl^i  the  danger  came 
to  be   better  appreciated,    and   better   provided 
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againft ;  our  trade  was  carried  on  in  large  fleets, 
under  regular  convoys,  a.id  with  great  fafcty. 
The  freighting  buGnefs  revived.  The  fhips  were 
fewer,  but  much  larger ;  and  though  the  number 
decreafed,  the  tonnage  was  vaftly  augmented  \  in- 
fomuch  that  in  1761  the  Britijb  fhipping  had 
riicn  by  the  author's  own  account  527.557  tons. 
—In  the  laft  year  he  has  given  us  of  the  peace 
it  amounted  to  no  more  than  494.772  ;  that  is,  in 
the  laft  year  of  the  war  it  was  32.785  tons  more 
than  in  the  correfpondent  year  of  his  peace  ave- 
rage. No  year  of  the  peace  exceeded  it  except 
one,  and  that  but  little. 

The  fair  account  of  the  matter  is  this.  Our 
trade  had,  as  we  have  juft  feen,  cncreafed  to  fo 
aftonilhing  a  degree  in  1761,  as  to  employ  Britifli 
and  foreign  fhips  to  the  amount  of  707.659  tons, 
which  is  149.500  more  than  we  employed  in  the 
laft  year  of  the  peace. — Thus  our  trade  cncreafed 
more  than  a  fifth ;  our  Britifh  navigation  had  en-^ 
creafed  likewife  with  this  aftonilhing  encreafe  of 
trade,  but  was  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  it ;  and 
we  added  about  1 20.000  ton  of  foreign  fhipping  to 
the  60.000,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  laft 
year  of  the  peace.  Whatever  happened  to  our 
(hipping  in  the  former  years  of  the  war,  this  would 
be  no  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty.  If  we  had  loft  fomething  in  the  beginning, 
we  had  then  recovered,  and  more  than  recovered, 
all  our  iofTes.  Such  fis  the  ground  of  the  doleful 
complaints  of  the  author,  that  the  carrying  trade 
was  wholly  engrojfed  by  the  neutral  nations, 

I  have  done  fairly,  and  even  very  moderately, 
in  taking  this  year,  and  not  his  average,  as  the 
ftandard  of  what  might  be  expedted  in  future,  had 
the  war  continued.  The  author  will  be  compel- 
led to  allow  it,  unlefs  he  undertakes  to  fhewj 
lirft,    that  the  poffeflion  of   Canada,    Martinico, 
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Guadaloupe,  Granada,  the  Havannah,  the  Phi- 
lippines, the  whole  African  trade,  the  whole  Eaft 
India  trade,  and  the  whole  Newfoundland  fi(h- 
cry,  had  no  certain  inevitable  tendency  to  encrcafe 
the  Britifh  fhipping  -,  unlefs,  in  the  fecond  place, 
he  can  prove  that  thole  trades  were,  or  might, 
by  law  or  indulgence,  be  carried  on  in  foreign 
veffcls  •,  and  unlefs,  thirdly,  he  can  demonftratc 
that  the  premium  of  infurance  on  Britilh  (hips  was 
rifing  as  the  war  continued.  He  can  prove  not 
one  of  thefe  points.  I  will  (hew  him  a  fadt  more 
that  is  mortal  to  his  alTertions.  It  is  the  (late  of 
our  (hipping  in  1762.  The  author  had  his  rea- 
fons  for  (lopping  (hort  at  the  preceding  year.  It 
would  have  appeared,  had  he  proceeded  farther, 
that  our  tonnage  was  in  a  courfe  of  uniform  aug- 
mentation, owing  to  the  freight  derived  from  our 
foreign  conquefts,  and  to  the  perieft  fecurity  of 
our  navigation  from  our  clear  and  decided  fupe- 
riority  at  fca.  This,  I  fay,  would  have  appeared 
from  the  (late  of  the  two  years  : 

1761.  Briti(h,     527.557  tons. 

1762.  D%  559^537  tons. 

1761.  Foreign,   180.102  tons. 

1762.  D°,  129.502  tons. 

The  two  laft  years  of  the  peace  were  in  no  de* 
gree  equal  to  thefe.  Much  of  the  navigation  of 
1763  was  alfo  owing  to  the  war;  this  is  mani- 
feft  from  the  large  part  of  it  employed  in  the  car* 
riage  from  the  ceded  iflands,  with  which  the  com- 
munication ftill  continued  open.  No  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  of  glory  and  advantage  ever  attended 
upon  a  war.  Too  happy  will  be  our  lot,  if  wc 
(hould  again  be  forced  into  a  war,  to  behold  any 
thing  that  (hall  refemble  them  5  and  if  wc  were 
not  then  the  better  for  them,  it  is  not  in  the  or- 
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dinary  courfe  of  God's  providence  to  mend  our 
condition. 

In  vain  does  the   author   declaim  on  the  high 
premiums  given  for  the  loans  during  the  war.  His 
long  note  fwelled  with  calculations  on  that  fubjec?  ' 
(even  fuppofing  the  moft  inaccurate  of  all  calcula- 
tions to  be  juft)  would  be  entirely  thrown  away, 
did  it  not  ferve  to  raife  a  wonderful  opinion  of  his 
financial  (kill  m  thofe  who  are  not  lefs  furprizcd 
than  edified,  when,  with  a  folemn  face  and  myfteri- 
ous  air,  they  are  told  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
For  what  elfe  do  we  learn  from  this  note  ?  That 
the  more  expence  is   incurred   by  a   nation,  the 
more  money  will  be  required  to  defray  it ;  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  that  expence, 
will   be  the  continuance  of  borrowing  •,  that  the 
encreafe  of  borrowing  and    the  encreafe  of  debt 
will  go  hand  in  hand  -,  and  laftly,  ihat  the  more 
money  you  want,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  get  it ; 
and  that  the  fcarcity  of  the  commodity  will  en- 
bance  the  price.     Who  ever  doubted  the  truth, 
or  the  infignificance,  of  thefe  propolitions  ?  what 
do  they  provie  ?  that  war  is  expenfive,  and  peace 
deferable.    They  contain  nothing  more  than  a  com-   ' 
mon-place  agamft  war  i  the  eafieft  of  all  topicks. 
To  bring  them   home  to  his  purpofe,  he  ought 
to  have  (hewn,  that  our  enemies  had  money  upori 
better  terms ;  which   he  has   i.  t    {hewn,  neither 
can  he.     I  (hall  fpeak  more  fully  to  this  point  in 
another  place.     He  ought   to  have   (hewn,  that 
the  money  they  raifcd,  upon  whatever  terms,  had 
procured  them  a  more  lucrative  return.    He  knows 
that   our   expenditure    purchafed    commerce  and 
conqueft  ;  theirs  acquired  nothing  but  defeat  and 
bankruptcy. 

Thus  the  author  has  laid  down  his  ideas  on  the 
fubjeft  of  war.  Next  follow  thofe  he  entertains 
Qn  th^t  of  peace.     The  treaty  of  Paris  upon  the 
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whole  has  his  approbation.  Indeed,  if  his  ac- 
count of  the  v/ar  be  jiifl:^  he  might  have  fparcd 
himfelf  all  further  trouble.  The  reft  is  drawn 
I],  on  as  an  inevitable  conclufion.  If  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  had  the  advantage,  (he  muft  give  the  law  j 
and  the  peace,  though  it  were  much  worfe  than 
it  is,  had  ftill  been  a  good  one.  But,  as  the  world 
is  yet  deluded  on  the  (late  of  that  war,  other  ar- 
guments are  neceffary  •,  and  the  author  has  in  my 
opinion  very  ill  fupplied  them.  He  tells  of  many 
things  we  have  got,  and  of  which  he  has  made 
out  a  kind  of  bill.  This  matter  may  be  brought 
within  a  very  narrow  compafs,  if  we  come  to  confi- 
der  the  requifites  of  a  good  peace  under  fome 
plain  diftind  heads.  I  apprehend  they  may  be 
reduced  to  thefe :  i.  Stability  ;  2.  Indemnification; 
3.  Alliance. 

As  to  the  firft,  the  author  more  than  obfcurcly 
hints  in  feveral  places,  that  he  thinks  the  peace 
not  likely  to  laft.  However,  he  does  furnifli  a 
fecurity  ;  a  fecurity,  in  any  light,  I  fear,  but  in^ 
fufficient  *,  on  his  hypothefis,  furely  a  very  odd  one. 
By  ftipulating  for  the  entire  poffeffion  of  the 
continent,  ''fays  he)  th>.  reftored  French  iflands 
are  become  in  fome  meafure  dependent  on  the 
*'  Britifh  empire ;  and  the  good  faith  of  France 
"  in  obferving  the  treaty  is  guaranteed  by  the  va- 
"  lue  at  which  fhe  eftimates  their  poffeflion.'' 
This  author  foon  grows  weary  of  his  principles* 
They  feldom  laft  him  for  two  pages  together. 
When  the  advantages  of  the  war  were  to  be  de- 
preciated, then  the  lofs  of  the  ultramarine  co- 
lonies lightened  the  expences  of  France,  facili- 
tated her  remittances,  and  th  -efore  her  colonifts 
put  them  into  our  hands.  According  10  this  au- 
thor's fyftem,  the  aftual  poffeffion  of  thofe  colo- 
nies ought  to  give  us  little  or  no  advantage  in  the 
negotiation  for  peace  j  and  ytt  the  chance  of  pof- 
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fcfling  them  on  a  future  occafion  gives  a  perfcft 
fccurity  for  the  prcfervation  of  that  peace.  The  P.  6. 
conqueft  of  the  Havannah,  if  it  did  not  ferve  Spain, 
rather  diftreflcd  England,  fays  our  author  ^  But 
the  moleftation  which  her  galleons  may  fufFer  from 
our  (lation  in  Penfacola  gives  us  advantages,  for 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to  credit  the  nation 
for  the  Havannah  itfcif ;  a  y^-  *.e  furcly  full  as  well 
fituated  for  every  external  puipofe  as  Penfacola* 
and  of  more  internal  benefit  than  ten  thoufand 
Penfacolas. 

The  author  fets  very  little  by  conquefts;  I  fup^  P.  ix,ij. 
pofe  it  is  becaule  he  makes  them  fo  very  lightly^ 
On  this  fubje6t  he  fpcaks  with  the  grcateft  cer» 
tainty  imaginable.  We  have,  according  to  him, 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  and  take  poflcffion,  when- 
ever we  think  proper,  of  the  French  and  SpaniOi 
fettlements.  It  were  better  that  he  had  examined 
a  little  what  advantage  the  peace  gave  us  towards 
the  invafion  of  thefe  colonies,  which  we  did  not  ' 

poflefs  before  the  peace.  It  would  not  have  been 
amifs  if  he  had  confulted  the  public  experience, 
and  our  commanders,  concerning  the  ablblute  cer- 
tainty of  thofe  conquells  on  which  he  is  pleafcd 
to  found  our  fecurity.  And  if,  after  all,  he  Ihould 
have  difcovered  them  to  be  fo  very  fuie,  and  fo 
very  cafy,  he  might,  at  leaft,  to  preferve  confift- 
ency>  have  looked  a  few  pages  back,  and  (no 
unpleafing  thing  to  him)  liftened  to  himfelf,  wh^re 
he  fays,  "  that  the  nioft  fuccefsful  enterprize  could  p.  t, 
not  compcnfate  to  the  nation  for  the  waltc  of 
its  people,  by  carrying  on  war  in  unhealthy  cli- 
"  mates,"  A  pofition  which  he  repeats  again,  , 
p.  9.     So  that,  according  to  himfelf,  his  fecurity 

^  "  Our  merchants  fuffered  by  the  detention  of  the  galleons, 
**  as  their  correfpondents  in  Spain  were  difabled  from  paying 
**  them  for  their  goods  feot  to  America."  State  of  the  Nation, 
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is  not  worth  the  fuit ;  according  to  fad,  he  has 
only  a  chance,  God  knows  what  a  chance,  of  get- 
ting at  it ;  and  therefore,  according  to  reafon, 
the  giving  up  the  moft  valuable  of  all  pofTcflfions, 
in  hopes  to  conquer  them  back,  under  any  ad- 
vantage of  fituation,  is  the  moft  ridiculous  fecurity 
that  ever  was  imagined  for  the.peace  of  a  nation. 
It  is  true,  his  friends  did  not  give  up  Canada ;  they 
*  could  not  give  up  every  thing  •,  let  us  make  the 

moft  of  it.  We  have  Canada,  we  know  its  va- 
lue. We  have  not  the  French  any  longer  to  fight 
in  North  America ;  and,  from  this  circumftance, 
we  derive  confidcrable  advantages.  But  here  let 
me  reft  a  little.  The  author  touches  upon  a 
ftring,  which  founds  under  his  fingers  but  a  tre- 
mulous and  melancholy  note.  North  America 
was  once  indeed  a  great  ftrength  to  this  nation, 
in  opportunity  of  ports,  in  ftiips,  in  provifions, 
in  men.  We  found  her  a  found,  an  adtive,  a 
vigorous  member  of  the  empire.  1  hope,  by 
wife  management,  ihe  will  again  become  fo.  But 
one  of  our  capital  prefent  misfortunes  is,  her  dif- 
content  and  difobedicnce.  To  which  of  the  au- 
thor's favourites  this  difcontent  is  owing,  we  all 
know  but  too  fufficiently.  It  would  be  a  difmal 
event,  if  this  foundation  of  his  fecurity,  and  in- 
deed of  all  our  public  ftrength,  ihould,  in  reality, 
become  our  weaknefs ;  and  if  all  the  powers  of 
this  empire,  which  ought  to  fall  with  a  compared 
weight  upon  the  head  of  our  enemies,  ftiould  be 
diflipated  and  diftrafted  by  a  jealous  vigilance,  or 
by  hoftile  attempts  upon  one  another.  Ten  Cana- 
das  cannot  reftore  that  fecurity  for  the  peace,  and 
for  every  thing  valuable  to  this  country,  which  we; 
have  loft  along  with  the  afFeftion  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  our  colonies.  He  is  the  wife  minifter,  he 
is  the  true  fricp^  tp  Britain,  whq  Ihall  be  able  ta 
reftore  it* 

Tq 
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To  return  to  the  fecurity  for  the  peace.  The 
author  tells  US|  that  the  original  great  purport ,  of 
the  war  were  more  than  accomplifhcd  by  the  treaty. 
Surely  he  has  experience  and  reading  enough  to 
know  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  events  hiay 
happen,  that  render  its  original  very  far  from  be- 
ing its  principal  purpofe.  This  original  may  dwin- 
dle by  circumftances,  fo  as  to  become  not  a  pur- 
pofe of  the  fecond  or  even  the  third  magnitude.  I 
truft  this  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  will  not  be  neceflary 
to  put  cafes  for  its  illullration.  In  that  war,  as 
foon  as  Spain  entered  into  the  quarrel,  the  fecurity 
of  North  America  was  no  longer  the  fole  nor  the 
foremoft  objeft.  The  Family  Compa5i  had  been 
I  know  not  how  long  before  in  agitation.  But 
then  it  was  that  we  faw  produced  into  day-light 
and  adion  the  mod  odious  and  moft  formidable  of 
all  the  confpiracies  againft  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
that  ever  has  been  framed.  The  war  with  Spain 
was  the  firft  fruits  of  that  league ;  and  a  fecurity 
againft  that  league  ought  to  have  been  the  funda- 
mental point  of  a  pacification  with  the  powers  who 
pompofc  it.  We  had  materials  in  our  hands  to  have 
conftru6ted  that  fecurity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never 
to  be  (haken.  But  how  did  the  virtuofls  and  able 
men  of  our  author  labour  for  this  great  end  ? 
They  took  no  one  ftep  towards  it.  On  the  con- 
trary they  countenanced,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  it 
depended  on  them,  recognized  it  in  all  its  parts ; 
for  our  plenipotentiary  treated  with  thofe  who  aded 
for  the  two  crowns,  as  if  they  had  been  different 
minifters  of  the  fame  monarch.  The  Spanifii  mi- 
nifter  received  his  inftru6tions,  not  from  Madrid  5 
but  from  Verfailles. 

This  was  not  hid  from  our  minifters  at  home, 
and  the  difcovery  ought  to  have  alarmed  them,  if 
the  good  of  their  country  had  been  the  objedt  of 
their  anxiety.    They  could  not  but  have  fcen  that 
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the  whole  Spaniih  monarchy  was  melted  down  into 
the  cabinet  of  Verfailles.  But  the/  thought  thii 
circumdance  an  advantage  ;  as  it  enabled  them  to 
go  through  with  their  work  the  more  expediti- 
ouHy.  Expedition  was  every  thing  to  them  i  be-* 
caufe  France  mi^t  happen  during  a  protracted  ne- 
gotiation to  difcover  the  great  impofition  of  our 
victories. 

In  the  fame  fpirit  they  negotiated  the  terms  of 
the  peace.  If  it  were  thought  advifable  not  to  take 
any  pofitive  fecurity  from  Spain,  the  molt  obvious 
principles  of  policy  dictated  that  the  burthen  of 
the  ceiTions  ought  to  fall  upon  France  ;  and  that 
every  thing  which  was  of  grace  and  favour  fliould 
be  given  to  Spain.  Spain  could  not,  on  her  partt 
^  have  executed  a  capital  article  in  the  family  com- 
pa(^.  which  obliged  her  to  compenfate  the  lolTes 
of  i  ranee.  At  leaH  (he  could  not  do  it  in  Ame- 
rica ;  for  fhc  was  exprefsly  precluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  from  ceding  any  territory  or  giving  any 
advantage  in  trade  to  that  power.  What  did  our 
minifters  ?  They  took  from  Spain  the  territory  of 
Florida,  an  object  of  no  value  except  to  (hew  our 
difpolitions  to  be  quite  equal  at  Icaft  towards  both 
powers  5  and  they  enabled  France  to  compenfate 
Spain  by  the  gift  of  Louifiana  •,  loading  us  with 
all  the  harlhnefs,  leaving  the  ad  of  kindnefs  with 
France,  and  opening  thereby  a  door  to  the  fulfill 
ling  of  this  the  moft  confolidating  article  of  the 
family  compact.  Accordingly  that  dangerous 
league,  thus  abetted  and  authorized  by  the  Englilh 
miniftry  without  an  attempt  to  invalidate  it  in  any 
way,  or  in  any  of  its  parts,  exifts  to  this  hour  ^ 
and  has  grown  ftronger  and  ftrqnger,  every  hour 
of  its  exiftence. 

As  to  the  fecond  component  of  a  good  peace, 
€ompenfaiio»,  I  have  but  little  trouble-,  the  author 
)ias  faid  nothing  upon  th^c  head.     He  has  nothing 
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to  fay.  After  a  war  of  fuch  cxpcncc,  this  ought 
to  hare  been  a  capital  confideration.  But  on  what 
he  has  been  fo  prudently  filent,  I  think  it  is  right 
to  fpeak  plainly.  All  our  new  acquifitions  toge. 
thcr,  at  this  time,  fcarce  afford  matter  of  revenue 
cither  at  home  or  abroad,  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  their  eftablifhments }  not  one  (hilling 
towards  the  reduftion  of  our  debt.  Guadaloupe 
or  Martinico  alone  would  have  given  us  material 
aid  i  much  in  the  way  of  duties,  much  in  the  way 
of  trade  and  navigation.  A  good  miniftry  would 
have  confidered  how  a  renewal  of  the  Jftenfo  might 
have  been  obtained.  We  had  as  much  right  to 
a(k  it  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  We  had  incomparably  more  in  our 
hands  to  purchafe  it.  Floods  of  treafure  would 
have  poured  into  this  kingdom  from  fuch  afource; 
and,  under  proper  management,  no  fmall  part  of 
it  would  have  taken  a  public  diredtion,  and  have 
fruftified  an  exhaufted  exchequer. 

If  this  gentleman's  hero  of  finance,  inftead  of 
flying  from  a  treaty,  which,  though  he  now  de- 
fends, he  could  not  approve,  and  would  not  op- 
pofe ;  if  he,  inftead  of  (hifting  into  an  office,  which 
removed  him  from  the  manufacture  of  the  treaty, 
had,  by  his  credit  with  the  then  great  diredlor, 
acquired  for  us  thefe,  or  any  of  thefe  objeds,  the 
poflefijon  of  Guadaloupe  or  Martinique,  or  the 
renewal  of  the  4ffiento,  he  might  have  held  his 
.  head  high  in  his  country  •,  becaufe  he  would  have 
performed  real  fervice ;  ten  thoqfand  times  more 
real  fervice,  than  all  the  oeconomy  of  which  this 
Writer  is  perpetually  talking,  or  all  the  little  tricks 
of  finance  which  the  experteft  juggler  of  the  trca- 
fury  can  pradtife,  could  amount  to  in  a  thoufand 
years.  But  the  occafion  is  loft  ^  the  time  is  gone, 
perhaps,  for  ever. 
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As  to  the  third  requifuc,  alliance^  there  too  the 
author  is  filent.  What  ilrength  of  that  kind  did 
they  acquire  ?  They  got  no  one  new  ally  %  they 
ftript  the  enemy  of  not  a  fingle  old  one.  They 
difgufted  (how  juftly,  or  unjuftly,  matters  not)  every 
ally  we  had}  and  from  that  time  to  this,  we  (land 
friendlels  in  Europe.  But  of  this  naked  condition 
of  their  country,  1  know  fome  people  are  not 
alhamed.  They  have  their  fyftem  of  politicks ;  our 
anceftors  grew  great  by  another.  In  this  manner 
thcfe  virtuous  men  concluded  the  peace  ;  and  their 
pradlice  is  only  confonant  to  their  theory. 

Many  things  more  might  be  obfervcd  on  this  cu- 
rious head  of  our  author's  fpeculations.  But,  tak- 
ing leave  of  what  the  writer  fays  in  his  ferious 
part,  if  he  be  ferious  in  any  part,  1  fhall  only  juft 
point  out  a  piece  of  his  pleafantry.  No  m?",  I 
believe,  ever  denied  that  the  time  for  making 
peace  is  that  in  which  the  bed  terms  may  be  ob- 
tained. But  what  that  time  is,  together  with  the 
life  that  has  been  made  of  it,  we  arc  to  judge  by 
feeing  whether  terms  adequate  to  our  advantages, 
and  to  our  neceflities,  have  been  actually  obtain- 
ed.— Here  is  the  pinch  of  the  queftion,  and  to 
which  the  author  ought  to  have  fet  his  fhoalders 
in  earneft.  Inftead  of  doing  this,  he  flips  out  of 
the  harnefs  by  a  jeft ;  and  fneeringly  tells  us,  that, 
to  determine  this  point,  we  muft  know  the  fecrets 
of  the  French  and  Spanifli  cabinets  ^,  and  that 

«  Something  however  has  tranfpired  In  the  quarrels  among 
thcfe  concerned  in  that  tranfaflion.  It  Teems  the*^oo^  Genius 
of  Britain  fo  much  vaunted  by  our  author,  did  his  duty  nobly. 
Whilft  we  were  gaining  fuch  advantages,  the  court  of  France 
was  aftonilhed  at  our  conceilions.  "  J'aiapportc  ^  Verfailles,  il 
**  eft  vrai,  les  ratifications  du  Roi  d'Angleterre  a  voftii grand 
«  itonntmenti  et  a  ceJui  de  bien  d'autres*  Je  dois  cela  au  bontcs 
«  du  Roi  d'Angleterre,  a  celles  de  Milord  Bute,  a  Monf.  le 
*'  ComtedeViry,  a  Monf.  le  Due  deNivernois,  etenfin  a  men 
«  Havoir  faire."    Lettres,  &c.  du  Chev.  D'Eon,  p.  5 1* 
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parliament  was  pleafcd  to  approve  the  treaty  of 
peace  without  calling  for  the  correfpondence  con- 
cerning it.  How  juft  this  farcafm  on  that  parlia- 
ment may  be,  I  fay  not  •,  but  how  becoming  in  the 
author,  I  leave  it  to  his  friends  to  determine. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  quellions  of  war 
and  peace,  the  author  proceeds  to  (late  our  debt, 
and  the  intereil  which  it  carried,  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty,  with  the  unfairnefs  and  inaccuracy, 
however,  which  didinguifh  all  his  afTertions,  and 
all  his  calculations.  To  detect  every  fallacy,  and 
redlify  every  miftake,  would  be  cndlefs.  It  will  be 
enough  to  point  out  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to 
ihew  how  unfafc  it  is  to  place  any  thing  like  an 
implicit  truft  in  fuch  a  writer. 

The  intereft  of  debt  contraifted  during  the  war 
is  ftated  by  the  author  at  £.  2.614.892.  The  par- 
ticulars appear  in  pages  14  and  15.  Among  them 
is  ftated  the  unfunded  debt,  £.9.975.017,  fuppofed 
to  carry  interefton  a  medium  at  3  percent,  which 
amounts  to  £.  299.250.  We  are  referred  to  the 
Conftderations  on  the  'Trade  and  Finances  of  the 
Kingdom,  p.  22,  for  the  particulars  of  that  un- 
funded debt.  Turn  to  the  work,  and  to  the  place 
referred  to  by  the  author  hinifelf,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  fee  a  clear  detection  of  a  capital  fallacy  of 
this  article  in  his  account.  You  will  there  fee  that 
this  unfunded  debt  confifts  of  the  nine  following 
articles  -,  the  remaining  fubfidy  10  the  D'lke  of 
Brunfwick ;  the  remaining  dedommagemeni  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Heflc  •,  the  German  demands  ;  the 
army  and  ordnance  extraordinaries ;  the  deficien- 
cies of  grants  and  funds;  Mr.  Touchet's  claim;  the 
debts  due  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Barbadoes  *,  Exche- 
quer bills  i  and  Navy  debt.  The  extreme  fallacy 
of  this  ftate  cannot  efcape  any  reader  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  compare  the  intereft  money,  witji 
which  he  affirms  us  to  have  been  loaded,  in  his 
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State  of  the  Nation^  wiif.  the  Items  of  the  principal 
debt  to  which  he  refers  in  his  Confidtrations.  The 
reader  muft  obferve,  that  of  this  long  lift  of  nine 
articles,  only  two,  the  Exchequer  Bills,  and  part 
of  the  Navy  Debt,  carried  any  intcrcft  at  all. 
The  firft  amounted  to  £.  1.800.0001  and  this  un- 
doubtedly carried  intereft.'  The  whole  Navy  debt 
indeed  amounted  to  £•  4-576.915  i  but  of  this 
only  a  part  carried  intereft.  The  author  of  the 
Cott/ideratioMs,  &c.  labours  to  prove  this  very  point 
in  p.  18  i  and  Mr.  G.  has  always  defended  him- 
felt  upon  the  fame  ground,  for  the  infufficient  pro- 
vifion  he  made  for  the  difcharge  of  that  debt.  The 
reader  may  fee  their  own  authority  for  it  **. 

Mr.  G.  did  in  fadl  provide  no  more  than 
£.  2.150.000  for  the  difcharge  of  thefe  bills  in 
two  years.  It  is  much  to  be  wiftied  that  thefe 
gentlemen  would  lay  their  heads  together,  that 
they  would  confider  well  this  matter,  and  agree 


i; 


*  «*  The  navy  bills  arc  not  due  till  fix  months  after  they  have 
**  been  iifucd ;  fix  months  alio  of  the  feamens  wages  by  a£t  of 
**  parliament  mult  be,  and  in  confcquence  of  the  rules  prefcrib- 
**  ed  by  that  a£l>  twelve  moi.ths  wages  generally,  and  often 
"  much  more,  arc  retained  ;  and  there  has  been  befides  at  all 
"  times  alarge  arrear  of  pay,  which,  though  kept  in  the  account, 
«*  could  never  be  claimed,  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was  due  hav- 
•*  ing  left  neither  ailignees  nor  reprefentatives.  The  precife 
**  amount  of  fuch  fums  cannot  be  afccrtained  ;  but  they  can 
'*  hardly  be  reckoned  lefs  than  13  or'  14  hundred  thoufand 
*'  pounds.  Oa  31ft  Dec.  1754,  when  the  navy  debt  was  re- 
*'  duced  neiMiy  as  low  as  it  could  be,  it  ftill  amounted  to 
•*  1.296.567/.  18/.  II  Id.  confiding  chiefly  of  articles  which 
'*  could  not  then  bedifcharged;  fuch  articles  will  be  larger  now^ 
'*  in  proportion  to  the  encreafeof  the  eftablilhment;  and  an  al» 
"  lowance  mud  always  be  made  for  them  in  judging  of  the 
*'  ftateof  the  navy  debt,  though  they  are  not  diilinguiihable  in 
*'  the  account.  In  providing  for  that  which  is  payable,  the 
'*  principal  objed  of  the  legiilature  is  always  to  difcharge  the 
•*  bills,  for  they  are  the  grcateft  article  ;  they  bear  art  intereft 
"  of  ^ per  cent. ;  and,  when  the  quantity  of  them  is  large,  they 
'*  are  a  heavy  incumbrance  upon  ail  money  tranfaf^ionf." 

vpOD 
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iipon  fomeihiiip;.  For  when  the*  fcanty  provlfion 
made  tor  the  unfunil  d  debt  is  to  be  vindicated, 
then  we  arc  told  it  is  a  very  fmnll  part  of"  thac 
debt  which  carries  Iritercll.  But  when  the  piiblick 
is  to  be  reprcfcntcd  in  a  mifcrable  condition,  and 
the  conffqiiet.rts  of  the  late  war  to  be  laid  before 
us  in  dreadful  roiours,  then  we  arc  to  be  told  thac 
the  unfunded  ilcbt  is  within  a  trifle  often  millions, 
and  fo  large  a  portion  of  it  carries  interclt  thac 
we  mull:  not  compute  icfs  than  3  per  cent,  upon 
the  VL-hoU. 

In  the  year  1764,  parliament  voted  C'  650.000 
towards  the  difchargc  of  the  navy  debt.  This  fum 
could  not  be  applied  folely  to  the  difcharge  of 
bills  carrying  intcreft  ;  becaule  part  of  the  debc 
due  on  feamens  wages  niuft  have  been  paid,  and 
fome  bills  carried  no  intcrelt  at  all.  Notwith- 
(landing  this,  we  find  by  an  account  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  following  fcflion,  thac 
the  navy  debt  carrying;  intereft  was  on  the  3  ill  of 
December  1764  no  more  thati /^.  1.687.442.  I 
am  fure  theref'^re  that  I  admit  too  much  when  I 
admit  the  navy  debc  carrying  intereft,  after  the 
creation  of  the  navy  annuities  in  the  year  1763, 
to  have  been  £,•  2.20^.000.  Add  the  exchequer 
bills  i  and  the  whole  unfunded  debt  carrying  in- 
tereft will  be  four  millions  inftead  of  ten  ;  and  the 
annual  intereft  paid  for  it  at  4  per  cent,  will  be 
£,  160.000  inftead  of  £.  299.250.  An  error  of 
no  fmall  magnitude,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
owing  to  inadvertency. 

The  mifreprefentation  of  the  encreafe  of  the 
peace  eftabliftiment  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  than 
that  of  the  intcreft  on  the  unfunded  debc.  The 
encreafe  is  great  undoubtedly.  However,  the  au- 
thor finds  no  fault  with  it,  and  urges  it  only  as  a 
matter  of  argument  to  fupport  the  ftrange  chime- 
rical propofals  he  is  to  make  us  in  the  clofe  o^  his 
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work  for  the  encreafe  of  revenue.  The  greater 
he  made  that  cftablifliment,  the  ftronger  he  ex- 
pedled  to  ftwnd  in  argument :  but,  whatever  he  ex- 
pected or  propofed,  he  Ihould  have  dated  the  mat- 
ter fairly.  He  tells  us  that  this  eftablifhment  is 
n<:ar  ^.  1.500.000  more  than  it  was  in  1752,  1753, 
and  other  years  of  peace.  This  he  has  done  in 
his  ufual  manner,  by  affertion,  without  troubling 
himfelf  either  with  proof  or  probability.  For  he; 
h-s  rot  given  us  any  ftate  of  the  peace  eftablifh- 
ment  in  the  years  1753  and  1754,  the  rime  which 
he  means  to  compare  with  the  prefent.  As  I  ann 
obliged  to  force  him  to  that  precifion,  from  which 
he  always  flies  as  from  his  moft  dangerous  enemy, 
1  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  fearch  the  Journala 
in  the  period  between  the  two  laft  wars :  and  I  find 
that  the  peace  cftablifliment,  confifting  of  the  navy» 
th^;  ordnance,  and  the  feveral  incidental  expences, 
amounted  to  £.  2,346.594.  Now  is  this  writer  wild 
enough  to  imagine,  that  the  peace  eftabhfliment 
of  1764  and  the  fubfcquent  years,  made  up  from 
the  fame  articles,  is  ;(,". 3.800000  and  upwaids  ? 
His  aflTertion  however  goes  to  this.  But  I  muft 
cake  the  liberty  of  corredling  him  in  this  grofs 
miftake^  and  from  an  anrhority  he  cannot  refufc, 
from  his  favourite  work,  and  ftanding  authority, 
the  Confiderations.     We  find  there,  p.  43*,  the 

*  Navy, 
Army, 
Ordnance, 

The  Four  American  Governmentsi 
General  Surveys  in  Amerfca, 
Foundling  HofpitaJ,. 
To  the  African  Committee, 

For  the  Civil  Eftabliihment  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa,     5 .  500 
Militia,  loo.ooo 

Defic-ency  of  Land  and  Malt,  300.000 


i'.4.;o.9oo 

i74-6oa 

19.200 

1.600 

3-8.000 

13.000 


Deficiency  of  Funds, 

Extraordinaries  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 


202.400 
35.000 


Total,  /*,.  3.609.700 
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Jjcace  eftablifhment  of  1764.  and  1765  Hated  at 
£,  3.609.700.  This  is  near  two  hundred  ihou- 
fand  pounds  lefs  than  that  given  in  The  State  of 
the  Nation.  But  even  from  this,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  articles  which  comijofe  the  peace  eftablifh- 
ment  in  the  two  periods  correfpondent  (for  Other- 
wife  they  cannot  be  compared),  we  muft  deduct 
firft,  his  articles  of  the  deficiency  of  land  and 
malt,  which  amount  to  j[.  300.006.  They  certainly 
are  no  part  of  the  cftablifliment;  nof  are  they  in- 
cluded in  that  fum,  which  I  have  ftated  above  for 
the  f  ftabiiftirrient  in  the  time  of  the  former  peace. 
if  they  were  proper  to  br  ftated  at  all,  they  ought 
to  be  ftattd  in  both  accounts^  We  muft  alfo  dc- 
dudt  the  deficiencies  of  funds,  £.  202.400.  Thefe 
deficiencies  are  the  difference  between  the  interefb 
charged  on  the  publick  for  hiohies  borrowed,  and 
the  produte  of  the  taxes  laid  for  the  difchargfe  of 
that  intereft.  Annual  provifioh  is  indeed  to  be 
made  f(or  them  by  Parliament:  but  in  the  enquiry 
before  us,  which  is  only  what  charge  is  brought 
on  the  publick  by  intercl  paid  or  to  be  paid  foi* 
money  borrowed,  the  ufnoft  that  the  author  fliould 
do  is  to  bring  into  the  account  the  full  intereft  for 
all  that  money.  This  he  has  done  in  p.  i^i  and 
he  repeats  it  in  page  1 8,  the  very  ,p2ige  I  am  now 
txamining,  ;f.  2.614.892.  To  comprehend  after- 
wards in  the  peace  eftabliHiment  the  deficiency  of 
the  ''und  created  for  payment  of  that  intereft^ 
would  be  laying  twice  to  the  account  of  the  war 
part  of  the  fame  Turn.  Suppofe  ten  millions  bor- 
rowed at  4  per  cint.  and  the  fund  ^or  payment  of 
the  intereft  to  produce  no  more  thin  ;£.  200.000* 
The  whole  annual  charge  on  the  publick  is 
£.400.000.  It  can  be  no  more.  But  to  charge 
the  intereft  in  one  part  of  the  account,  and  then 
the  deficiency  in  the  other,  would  be  charging 
£.  6oo.eoo.     The  deficiency  of  funds  muft  thtro* 
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fore  be  alfo  dedufted  from  the  peace  cftablifiimcnt 
in  the  Confiderations  j  and  then  the  peace  efta- 
blilhment  in  that  author  will  be  reduced  to  the 
fame  articles  with  thofe  included  in  the  fum  I  have 
already  mentioned  for  the  peace  eftablilhment  ber 
fore  the  laft  war,  in  the  year  1753,  and  1754. 

Peace  eftablilhment  in  the  Confidera-  7     ^      ^ 

tions,  l^'     ^'* 

Dedudt  deficiency  of  land?    ^    ^^„ 
J      1  ?  300.000 


00 


and  malt. 
Ditto  of  funds, 


202.400 


502.400 


%^ 


,^00 


Peace  eftablifhment    before   the  late. 

war,  in  which  no  deficiencies  of  land  > 2. 346.504 
and  malt,  or  funds,  are  included,     J 

Difference,  ;£.  760.706 

Being  about  half  the  fum  which  our  author  has 
been  pleafed  to  fuppofe  it. 

Let  us  put  the  whole  together.     The  . 

author  ftates,  {^» 

Difference  of  peace  eftablilhment  be-? 

fore  and  fince  the  war,  ^  1.500.C ..> 

Intereft  of  debt  contracted  by  the  war,   2.614.89^ 


The  real  difference  in  the?       ,        ^ 
peace  eftablilhment  is,  J     70O.700 


The  aAoal  intereft  of  1 

the  funded  debt,  in-  I 

eluding  that  charg-  ^2*3 1 5*042 

ed  on  the  finking  I 

fund,  J 

The  a^ual  intereft  of  I  ^ 

unfunded    debt    tt  >      100.000 

Koft. 


of  I 

"1- 
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Total 
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£-  £. 

Total  intereft  of  debt  con-  7  ^ 

traced  by  the  war,         i  2-475-042 

Encrcafe  of  peace  cftablllhment,  and  7  ,      - 

intereft  of  the  new  dcbf,  5    3-23&-348 

Error  of  the  author,    £,  878.544 

It  is  true,  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  have 
been  found  confiderably  greater  than  the  author 
of  the  Confiderations  was  pleafed  to  foretell  they 
would  be.  The  author  of  the  Prefent  State  avails 
himfelf  of  that  encreafe,  and,  finding  it  fuit  his 
purpofe,  fets  the  whole  down  in  the  peace  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  prefent  times.  If  this  is  allow- 
ed him,  his  error  perhaps  may  be  reduced  to 
£.  700.000.  But  I  douht  the  autiior  of  the 
Confiderations  will  ^.'J.  aiank  him  for  admitting 
£.200.000  '  '  jpwardsj  as  the  peace  cftablifli- 
ment  fo-  ..iraordinaries,  when  that  authpr  has  fo 
mur'   laboured  to  confine  them  within  £.  35.000. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  capital  fallacies  of  the 
author.  To  break  the  thread  of  my  difcourfe  as 
little  as  pofiible,  I  have  thrown  into  the  margin 
many  inftances,  though  God  knows  far  from  the 
whole,  of  his  inaccuracies,  inconfiftencies,  and 
want  of  common  care.  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
take  feme  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  take  off  from 
any  authority  this  writer  may  have  i  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  deference  which  carelefs  men  are  apt  to 
pay  to  one  who  boldly  arrays  his  accounts,  and  mar- 
iha!s  his  figures,  in  perfed  confidence  that  their 
corredoefs  will  never  be  examined  '^. 

^  Upon  the  money  borrowe4  in  1760*  the  premiam  of  one 
ftr  cent,  was  for  x  i  years,  pot  for  20 ;  this  annuity  has  been  paid 
eightyearsii\ftead  of  fevefi ;  tl. :  ^401  pai4is  therefore j^.640.000 
infteadof  ;^.  f;6o.ooo;  the  remaining  term  is  worth  10  years 
and  a  quarter  inftead  of  )i  years  f;  its  value  is^.  820.000 
f  See  Smart  and  Demoiyrc. 
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However,  for  argument,  I  am  content  to  take 
Jiis  (late  of  it.  The  debt  was  ancj  is  enormous^ 
The  war  was  expenfivp.  The  beft  oeconomy  had 
not  perhaps  be  n  ufed.  But  I  muft  oblerve,  that 
war  and  oeconomy  arc  things  not  eafily  reconciled  ; 
and  that  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parfimony 
jn  I'uch  a  (late  may  be  the  word  management ,  and 
in  the  end  the  worft  oeconomy  in  the  world,  ha- 
zarding the  total  lofs  of  all  the  charge  incurred, 
and  of  every  thing  eife  along  with  it. 

But  cut  bono  all  this  detail  of  our  debt  ?  has  the 

author  given  4  fingle  \\o\\t  towards  &ny  matcriaj 

reduction  of  it  ?    Not  a  giimmcrmg.    We  (hall  fee 

'  its  place  what  fort  of  thing  he  propofes.     But 

»   fore  he  commences  his  operations,  in  order  to 

Jijftead  of  £.  88n.ooo;  and  the  whple  value  of  that  premiunf 
JS;^.  1.460.00  infteadof  jf.  1.440.^00.  The  like  errors  are  ob- 
fervable  in  his  computation  on  the  additional  capital  of  three 
fer  cent  on  the  loan  of  that  year,  [n  like  manner,  on  the  loan 
bf  1762.  the  author  computes  on  five  years  payments  inilead  of 
fix;  and  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  that  take  5  from  >g,  and  there 
|)emains  1 3.  Thefe  are  not  errors  of  the  pen  or  the  pref; ;  the 
feveral  computations  purfued  in  this  part  of  the  work  with  great 
diligence  and  earncllnefs  prove  them  errors  upon  much  delibe- 
ration. Thus  the  premiums  in  1759  are  call  up  ^f.  90.000  too 
kttle,  an  error  in  the  firft  rule  of  arithmetick.  "  The  annuities 
*•  borrowed  in  1756  and  1758  are,"  fays  he,  '*  to  continue  till 
*'  redeemed  by  parliament."  He  does  not  take  notice  that  the 
firft  are  irredeemable  till  February  177 1,  the  other  till  July 
1782.  In  this  the  amount  of  the  premiums  is  computed  on  the; 
(ime  which  they  have  run.  Weakly  and  ignorantly;  for  he 
iiiight  have  added  to  this,  and  ftrengthened  his  argument,  fuch 
as  it  is,  by  charging  alfo  the  value  of  the  additional  one  ^frf'«/. 
from  the  day  on  which  he  wrote  to  at  leaft  that  day  on  which 
thefe  annuities  become  redeemable.  To  make  ample  amends, 
however,  he  has  added  to  the  premiums  of  i;  per  tent,  in  1759* 
and  three  per  cent,  in  1760,  the  annuity  paid  for  them  fince 
their  commencement;  the  fallacy  of  which  is  manifelt ;  for 
the  premiums  in  thefe  cafes  can  be  neither  more  rior  lefs  than 
the  additional  capital  for  which  the  public  frauds  engaged, 
and  is  juil  the  fame  whether  live  or  500  years  annuity  has  been 
paid  for  it.  In  private  life,  no  roan  perfuades  himfelf  that  he 
has  borrowed  j^.  zee,  hecaufe  he  happens  to  have-paidao 
years  intereft  on  loan  of  ;^.  100. 
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fcare  the  public  imagination,  he  raifes  by  art  magic 
a  thick  mifl  before  our  eyes,  through  which  glare 
the  moft  ghaftly  and  horrible  phantoms  : 

Hunt  igitur  terrorem  animi  tenehrasque  necejfe  eji^ 
Non  radii  folis,  neque  lucida  tela  diei 
Difcuiianfy  fed  natura  /pedes  ratioque. 

Let  us  therefore  calmly,  if  we  x:an  for  the  frighjt 
into  which  he  has  put  us,  appreciate  thofe  dreadful 
and  deformed  gorgons  and  hydras,  which  inhabit 
the  joylefs  regions  of  an  imagination,  fruitful  ii> 
nothing  but  the  produdlion  of  monfters. 

His  whole  reprefentation  is  founded  on  the  fup- 
pofed  operJition  of  our  debt,  upon  our  manufac- 
tures, and  our  trade.  To  this  caufe  he  attributes 
a  certain  fuppofed  dearnefs  of  the  neceffai  ies  of 
life,  which  muft  compel  our  manufadlurcrs  to  emi- 
grate to  cheaper  countries,  particularly  to  France, 
and  with  them  the  manufadure.  Thence  con- 
fumpiion  declining,  and  with  it  revenue-  He  will 
not  permit  the  real  balance  of  our  trade  to  be 
eftimated  fo  high  as  )f.  2.500.000*,  and  the  intcreft 
of  the  debt  to  foreigners  carries  Q& (,- 1  500.000 
of  that  balance.  France  is  not  in  the  fame  con- 
dition. Then  follow  his  wailings  and  lamentings, 
which  he  renews  over  and  over,  according  to  his 
cuftom-^a  declining  trade,  and  dccreafing  fpecie 
—  on  the  point  of  becoming  tributary  to  Franpe—  "" 
of  lofing  Ireland — of  having  the  colonies,  torn  awuy 
from  us. 

The  firfl:  thing  upon  which  J  (hall  obferve  is,  P.  30,31, 
what  he  takes  for  granted  as  the  cleareft  of  all  3»' 
propofitions,  the  emigration  of  our  manufacturers 
to  France.  I  undertake  to  fay  that  this  alTertion  is 
totally  groundlefs,  and  I  challenge  the  author  to 
bring  any  fort  of  proof  of  it.  If  living  is  cheaper 
in  France,  that  is,  to  be  had  for  lefs  fpecie,  wages 
are  proportionably  lower.     No  manufadlurcr,  let 
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the  livinpr  be  what  it  will,  was  ever  known  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  low  wages.  M?  ncy  i»  the  firft  thing 
which  attrads  him.  Accordingly  our  wages  attra<5k 
artificers  from  all  parts  of  ihp  world.  Fro  .,  two 
(hillings  to  one  fliilling*  is  a  fall,  in  all  mens  ima- 
ginations, v\'hich  no  calculation  upon  a  difference 
in  the  price  of  the  necelTaries  of  life  can  compcn- 
fate.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  prove,  that  a  French 
artificer  is  better  fed,  cloathed,  lodged,  and  warm- 
ed, than  one  in  England  •,  for  that  is  the  fenfc, 
and  the  only  fcnfe,  of  living  cheaper.  If,  '  1 
truth  qnd  fadl,  our  artificer  fares  as  well  in  all 
thefe  refpefls  as  one  in  the  fame  (late  in  France- 
how  ftands  the  matter  in  point  of  opinion  and  pre- 
judice, the  fprings  by  which  people  in  that  clafs 
of  life  are  chiefly  a(ftuated  !  The  idea  of  our  com- 
mon people,  concerning  French  living,  is  dread- 
ful ;  altogether  as  dreadful  as  our  author's  can 
poflibly  be  of  the  ^-^te  of  his  own  country  *,  a  way 
of  thinking  that  ..  hardly  ever  prevail  on  them 
to  defert  to  Fran..e  K 

But,  leaving  the  author's  fpeculations,  the  fa«5t 
is,  that  they  iiave  not  delcrtcd  •,  and  of  courfe  the 
manufafture  cannot  be  departed,  or  departing, 
with  them.  I  am  not  indeed  able  to  get  at  all  the 
details  of  all  our  manufadlures ;  though,  I  think, 
1  have  taken  full  as  much  pains  for  that  purpofe  as 
our  author.  Some  1  have  by  me  ;  and  they  do  not 
hitherto,  thank  God,  fupport  the  author's  com- 
plaint, unlefs  a  vaft  encreafe  of  the  quantity  of 
goods  manufaftured  be  a  proof  of  lofing  the  ma- 
fiufadure.     On  a  view   of  the   regifters   in  the 


^  In  a  courf?  of  years  a  few  manufa£lurers  have  fjecn  tempted 
abroad,  not  by  cheap  living,  but  by  immenfe  premiums,  to  fet 
up  as  mafters,  and  to  introduce  the  manufafture.  This  mull 
happen  in  every  country  eminent  for  the  flcill  of  its  artificers,  and 
h^s  pothipg  to  jio  with  tastes  and  the  price  of  proviilons. 

Well. 
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Weft-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  for  three  years  before 
the  war,  and  fur  the  three  laft,  ir  appears,  that  the 
Quantities  of  cloths  entered  were  as  follow  : 


4t- 


Piecet  broad. 

Pieces  narrow. 

• 

1752- 
1753- 
1754. 

60.724 

55-^5^ 

56.0;© 
J72'I52 

72.442 
71.618 

72.394 
216.454 

1765. 
1766. 
1767. 

Pieces  broad. 
54.660 

72.575 
102.428 

Pieces  narrow. 

77-419 
78893 
78.819 

3  years, 
3  years, 

ending  1767, 
ending  1754, 

Encreafe, 

229.663 
172.15a 

235-131 
216.454 

57.51 1  Encreafe,  18.677 

In  this  manner  this  capital  branch  of  manufac- 
ture has  encreafed,  under  the  encreafe  of  taxes  } 
and  this  not  from  a  declining,  but  from  a  gready 
flourilhing  periocf  of  commerce.  1  may  fay  the 
fame  on  the  beft  authority  of  the  fabric!:  of  thin 
goods  at  Halifax  *,  of  the  bays  at  Rochdale  *,  and 
of  that  infinite  variety  of  admirable  manufaftures 
that  grow  and  extend  every  year  among  the  fpi- 
rited,  inventive,  and  enterprizing  traders  of  Man- 
chefter. 

A  trade  fometimcs  fcems  to  perifh  when  it  only 
aflumes  a  different  form.  Thus  the  coarfeft  wool- 
lens were  formerly  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
Rudia.  The  Ruffians  now  fuppiy  themfelves  with 
thefe  goods.     But  the  export  thither  of  finer  cloths 

has 
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has  encreafed  »n  proportion  as  the  other  has  de« 
c)ined«  Poffibly  fome  partfr  of  the  kingdom  maf 
have  felt  fome  thing  like  i  languor  in  bufinefs, 
Objedls  like  trade  and  manufacture,  which  the  very 
attennpt  to  confine  would  certainly  deftroy,  fre- 
quently change  their  place  i  and  thereby,  far  from 
being  loft,  are  often  highly  improved.  Thus  fome 
manufa^Slures  have  decjtyed  in  the  weft  and  fouth, 
vhich  have  made  new  and  more  vigorous  ftioots 
when  tranfplanted  into  the  north.  And  here  it  is 
impofllble  to  pafs  by,  though  the  author  has  faid 
nothing  upon  it,  the  vaft  addition  to  the  mafs  of 
Bfioilh  trade,  whlch<has  been  made  by  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland.  What  does  he  think  of  the 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Giafgow,  and  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Paifky  and  all  the  adjacent  county? 
has  this  any  thing  like  the  deadly  afpc(ft  stnd  fades 
HippoiratUa  which  the  falfe  diagnoftic  of  our  ftate 
phyfician  has  given  to  our  trade  in  general  ?  has 
he  not  heard  of  the  iron  works  of  fuch  magnitude 
even  i»  their  cradle  which  are  fet  up  on  the  Car- 
ron,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  have  drawn  no- 
thing from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  or  Wolver* 
l^ampton  ? 

This  might  perhaps  be  enough  to  ihew  the  en- 
tire falfity  of  the  complaint  concerning  the  decline 
of  our  manufudtures.  But  every  ftep  we  advance, 
this  matter  clears  up  more  and  more  ;  and  the  falfe 
terrors  of  the  author  are  diftipated,  and  fade  away 
as  the  light  appears.  **  The  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  (fays  he)  going  to  ruin, 
and  a  diminution  of  our  revenue  from  confumption 
*'  mbft  attend  the  lofs  of  fo  many  feamen  and  ar- 
'  *'  tificers."  Nothing  more  true  than  the  general 
obfervation  :  nothing  more  falfe  than  its  applica.. 
tion  to  our  circumftances.  Let  the  revenue  on 
consumption  fpcak  for  itfelf^ 

Average 
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I* 

Average  of  net  excife,  fincc  the  new? 

duties,  three  years  ending  1767,       j4i>9^734 
Ditto  before    the   new  duties,    three?      g-    c 
years  ending  \ts^.  ^3-201.094 

Average  encreafe,    [»>  1*329.040 


Here  is  no  diminution.  Here  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  iiTimenfe  encreafe.  This  is  owing,  I  (hall  be 
told,  to  the  new  duties,  which  may  encreafe  the 
total  bulk,  but  at  the  fame  time  may  make  fome 
diminution  of  the  produce  of  the  old.  Were  this 
the  fa(^,  it  would  be  far  from  fupporting  the  au- 
thor's complaint.  It  might  have  proved  that  the 
burthen  lay  rather  too  heavy  •,  but  it  would  never 
prove  that  the  revenue  from  conjunction  was  im- 
paired, which  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  do.  But  what 
is  the  real  fadt  ?  Let  us  take,  as  the  beft  inftance  for 
the  purpole,  the  produce  of  the  old  hereditary 
and  temporary  excife  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  th«  Second,  whofe  objeft  is  that  of  moft 
of  the  new  impofitions,  from  two  averages,  each 
of  eight  years : 


«i 


Average,  firft  period,  eight  years,  end- 
ing 1754, 

Ditto,  fecond  period,  eight  years,  end- 
ing 1767, 


] 


538.542 


1I 


Encreafe»    £.13.225 


I  have  taken  thefe  averagjcs  as  including  in  each,  a 
war  and  a  peace  period  •,  the  firft  before  the  impo- 
fition  of  the  new  duties,  the  other  fincc  thofe  im- 
pofitions i  and  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  the  oldeft  Urancli 
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of  the  revenue  from  confumption.  Bcfides  the 
.  aicquifition  of  fo  much  new,  this  article,  to  fpeak  of 
no  other,  has  rather  cncrcafed  under  the  prcflbre 
Ckf  all  thofe  additional  taxes  to  which  the  author  is 
pleafed  to  attribute  its  dcftrudlion.  But  as  liie 
author  has  made  his  grand  effort  againft  thofc  mo- 
derate, judicious,  and  neceflary  levies,  which  fup- 
port  all  the  dignity,  the  credit,  and  the  power  of 
his  country,  the  reader  will  ^xcufe  a  lifle  further 
detail  on  this  fubjeft  v  that  wc  may  fee  how  little 
opprelTive  thofe  taxes  are  on  the  fhoulders  of  the 
publick,  with  which  he  labours  fo  earneftly  to  load 
its  imagination.  For  this  purpole  we  take  the  Itate 
of  that  fpecific  article  upon  which  the  two  capital 
burthens  of  the  war  leaned  ihe  moft  immediately, 
by  the  additional  duties  on  malt,  and  upon  beer  : 

Average  of  ftrong  beer,  brewed  "J 

in  eight  years  before  the  addi->3. 895.059  Bar. 
tional  malt  and  bee*-  duties,       j 


Average 


years 


•    of   ftrong   beer,  eight?       ^        ^  „ 
r      .u    J    •        »     fa     y  4.060. 720  Bar. 
fince  the  duties,  3^         ' 


Encreafe  in  the  laft  period,         165.667  Bar. 


Here  is  the  effeft  of  two  fuch  daring  taxes  as  3  d, 
by  the  bulhel  additional  on  malt,  and  gs.  by  the 
barrel  additional  on  beer.  Two  impofitions  laid 
without  remiflion  one  upon  the  neck  of  the  other  } 
and  laid  upon  an  objed:  which  before  had  been  im- 
menfely  loaded.  They  did  not  in  the  leaft  impair 
the  confumption :  it  has  grown  under  them.  It 
appears  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  people  did  not 
feel  fo  much  inconvenience  from  the  new  duties  as 
to  oblige  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  private  brew- 
cry.  Quite  the  contrary  happened  in  both  thefe 
jcipects  in  the  reign  of  King  William  5  and  it  hap- 
^  pened 
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pcncd  from  much  (lighter  impofitions ".  No  peo- 
ple can  long  confumc  a  commodity  for  which  the/ 
arc  not  well  able  to  pay.  An  enlightened  reader 
laughs  at  the  inconfident  chimera  of  our  author, 
of  a  people  univcrHiUy  luxurious,  and  at  the  fame 
time  opprefTcd  with  taxes  and  declining  in  trade* 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  look  on  thefe  duties  as  the 
author  does.  He  fees  nothing  but  the  burthen. 
I  can  perceive  the  burthen  as  well  as  he ;  but  I 
cannot  avoid  contemplating  alfo  the  ftiength  thac 
fupports  it.  From  thence  I  draw  the  moft  com- 
fortable afTurances  of  the  future  vigour,  and  the 
ample  refources,  of  this  great  mifreprefentcd  coun- 
try i  and  can  never  prevail  on  myfclf  to  make  com- 
plaints which  have  no  caufe,  in  order  to  raife  hupcs 
which  have  no  foundation. 

When  a  reprefentation  is  built  on  truth  and  na- 
ture, one  member  fupports  the  other,  and  mutual 
lights  are  given  and  received  from  every  part. 
Thus,  as  our  manufacturers  have  not  deferred,  nor 
the  manufacture  left  us,  nor  the  confumption  de- 
clinedy  nor  the  revenue  funk }  fo  neither  has  trade, 
which  '>s  at  once  the  refult,  meafure,  and  caufe  of 
the  whoie,  in  the  lead  decayed,  as  our  author  has 
thought  proper  fometimes  to  afHrm,  conftantly  to 
fuppofe,  as  if  it  were  the  molt  mdifpu table  of  all 
propofitions.  The  reader  will  fee  below  the  com- 
parative flate  of  our  trade  in  three  of  the   bed 

*"  Although  the  public  brewery  has  confiderably  encreafed  in 
this  latter  period,  the  produce  of  the  malt  tax  has  been  rome> 
thing  lefs  than  in  the  former ;  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
new  malt  tax.  Had  this  been  the  caufe  of  the  leffened  confump< 
tion»tbe  public  brewery,  fo  much  more  burthened,  mull  have 
felt  it  more.  The  caufe  of  this  diminution  of  the  male  tax,  I 
take  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  greater  dearnefs  of 
.corn  in  the  fecond  period  than  the  iirft,  which,  in  all  its  confe- 
quences,  affe^ed  the  people  in  the  country  much  more  than 
thofe  in  the  towns.  But  the  revenue  from  confumption  was  not; 
on  the  whole  impaired,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  foregoing  page. 

years 
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years  before  our  encreafc  of  debt  and  taxes,  and 
with  it  the  three  lad  years  fincc  the  author's  dut 
of  our  ruin  ". 

In  the  laft  three  years  the  whole  of  our  exports 
was  between  44  and  45  millions.  In  the  thre6 
years  preceding  the  war,  it  was  no  more  than  froni 
35  to  36  millions.  The  average  balance  of  the 
former  period  was  £,»  3.706  000  ;  of  the  latter^ 
fomething  above  four  millions.  It  is  true,  that 
whilft  the  impreflions  of  the  author's  dellruiftive 
Wsr  continued,  our  trade  was  greater  than  it  is  at 
piefent.  One  of  the  neceflary  confequences  of 
the  peace  was,  that  France  muft  gradually  recover 
a  part  of  thofe  markets  of  which  (he  had  been 
originally  in  po^fefTion.  However,  after  all  theft 
dedudlions,  ftili  the  grofs  trade  in  the  worft  year  of 
the  prefent  is  better  than  in  the  belt  year  of  any 


■  Total  imports,  value, 

£' 

1752.  7.889  369 

1753.  8.625.029 

1754.  8.093.472 

Totjl,       £.  24.607.870 


*7<54. 

I765, 

I766. 


Exports  exceed  Imports, 
Medium  balance, 

£* 

10.319.946 

10.889.742 
11.475.825 


•Total*       4^.32-685.513 


Exports  exceed^ 
Mediam  balance  for  three  loft  years, 


Export!),  uitto; 

Ii.094.9r2 
I2. 243. 604 
11.787.828 

35.726.344 
24.607.870 

I  I.I  18.474 

,^.3.7^6.158 

i6;i64.532 
t4.550.5O7 
14.C24.964 

44.74b.6OJ 
32.685.513 

I  1.054.490 

jC>4*oi8.i63 
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former  period  of  pface.  A  very  great  part  of 
our  taxes,  if  not  the  greatell,  has  been  impofed 
fince  the  beginning  of  this  century.  On  the  au- 
thor's principles,  this  continual  encreafe  of  taxes 
muft  have  ruined  our  trade,  or  at  lead  entirely 
checked  its  growth.  But  I  have  a  manufcript  of 
Davenant,  which  contains  an  abllradfc  of  our  trade 
for  the  years  1703  and  1704;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  whole  export  from  England  did  not 
then  exceed  £.  6.552.019.  It  is  now  confiderabty 
more  than  double  that  amount.  Yet  England  was 
then  a  rich  and  flourifliing  nation. 

The  author  endeavours  to  derogate  from  the 
balance  in  our  favour  as  it  (lands  on  the  entries, 
and  reduces  it  from  four  millions  as  it  there  appears 
to  no  more  than  £.  2.500.000.  His  obfervation  on 
the  loofenefs  and  inaccuracy  of  the  export  entries 
is  juft  }  and  that  the  error  is  always  an  error  of 
excefs,  1  readily  admit.  But  becaufe,  as  ufual, 
he  has  wholly  omitted  fome  very  material  fadts,  his 
conclufion  is  as  erroneous  as  the  entries  he  com* 
plains  of. 

On  this  point  of  the  cuftom-houfc  entries  I  (hall 
make  a  few  obfervations.  ift.  The  inaccuracy  of 
thefc  entries  can  extend  only  to  Free  Goods, 
that  is,  to  fuch  BritiQi  products  and  manufactures, 
as  are  exported  without  drawback  and  withotic 
bounty  \  which  do  not  in  general  amount  Co  more 
than  two-thirds  at  the  very  utmoft  of  the  whole  ex- 
port even  of  our  home  produSis.  The  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  corn,  malt,  leather,  hops,  beer,  and 
many  others,  do  not  come  under  ihis  objedion  of 
inaccuracy.  The  article  of  Certificate  Goods^ 
re-exported,  a  vaft  branch  of  our  commerce,  ad- 
mits of  no  error  (except  fome  fmaller  frauds  which 
cannot  be  eitimated),  as  they  have  all  a  drawback 
of  duty,  and  the  exporter  muft  thercfwic  corredly 
fpccify  their  quantity  and  kind.  The  author  there- 
fore 
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fore  is  not  warranted  from  the  known  error  in  fonre 
of  the  entries,  to  make  a  general  defalcation  from 
the  whole  balance  in  our  h  This  error  can- 

not affeft  more  than  half,  it  (6  r  uch,  of  the  ex- 
port article.     2dly,  In  the  account  madr  np  at  the 
infpedor  general's  officr,  tht-y  eftimate  only   the 
original  coll  of  Britifh  products  as  they  are  here 
purchafed  ;  and  on  f -reij^n  ^'oods,  only  the  prices 
in  the  country  trom  whence  they  are  fent.     This 
was  the  method   eftablilhed    by   Mr.   Davenant ; 
and,  as  far  as  ic  goes,  it  certainly  is  a  good  one. 
But  rhe  profits  of  the   merchant  at  home,  and  of 
our  fadfories  abroad,  are  not  taken  into  the  account: 
which  profit  on  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  goods 
exported  and  re-exported  cannot  fail  of  being  very 
>  .       great:  five  per  cent,    upon   the   whole,  1    Ihould 
think  a  very  moderate  allowance.     3dly,  It  does 
not  comprehend  the  advantage  arifing  from  the 
employment  of  600.000  tons  of  fhippin;T,  which 
muit  be  paid  by  the  foreign  coifumer,  and  whlrih, 
in  many  bulky  articles  of  commt"ce,  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  commodity.     This  can  fcarcely  be 
rated  at  lefs  than  a  million  atinually.     4thly,  The 
whole  impor:  from  Ireland  and  America,  and  from 
the  Weft  Indies,  is  fee  againft  us   in  the  "'"dinary 
way  of  ftriking  a  balance  of  imports  and  exports ; 
'       "whereas  rhe  inp^^rt  ad  export  are  both  our  own. 
This  isjuft  as  ridiculcii ,,  as  to  put  againft  the  ge- 
neral balance  of  the  nation,  how  much  more  goods 
Chefhire  receives  from  London,  than  London  from 
Chefhire.      The   whole    revolves    and    circulates 
through  this  kingdom,  and  is,  fo  far  as  it  regards 
our  profit,  in  the  nature  of  home  trade,  as  much 
as  if  the  feveral  countries  of  America  and  Ireland 
were  all  pieced  to  Cornwall.     The  courfe  of  ex- 
changee with  all  thefe  places  is  fully  fufficient  to 
dcmonftrate  that  this  kingdom  has  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  their  commerce.    When  the  final  profit 

upon 
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^'pon  a  whole  fyftcm  of  trade  r'jfts  and  centers  m 
a  certain  place,  a  balance  ilruck  in  that  place 
merely  on  the  mutual  fale  of  commodities  is  quite 
fallacious,  /jthlv"  'c  cuftom-houfe  entries  fur- 
nifli  a  mnft  clefnflive,  and  indeed  ridiculous  idea, 
of  the  mod  valuable  branch  of  trade  we  have  in 
the  world,  that  with  Newfoundland.  Obferve 
what  you  export  :  '.lither ;  a  little  fpirits,  pro- 
vifion,  fi(hing  lines,  and  fiihing  hooks.  Is  this  ex- 
port the  true  idea  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  in 
the  light  of  a  beneficial  branch  of  commerce  ? 
nothing  Icfs.  Examine  our  imports  from  thence  ; 
it  fecms,  upon  this  vulgar  idea  of  exports  and 
im^oits,  to  turn  the  balance  againil  you.  But 
your  exports  to  Newfoundland  are  your  own  goods* 
Your  import  is  your  own  food  5  as  much  your 
own,  as  that  you  rcife  with  your  ploughs  out  of 
your  own  foil ;  and  not  your  lofs,  but  your  gain  $ 
your  riches,  not  your  poverty.  But  fo  fallacious 
is  this  way  of  judging,  that  neither  the  export  nor 
import,  nor  both  together,  fupply  any  idea  ap- 
proaching to  adequate  of  that  branch  of  bufinefa. 
The  veffels  in  that  trade  go  ftrait  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  fore'^gn  market ;  and  the  fale  there, 
not  the  import  here,  is  the  meafure  of  its  value. 
That  trade  which  is  one  of  your  greateft  and  befl: 
is  hardly  fo  mucli  as  feen  in  the  cuftom-houfc 
entries  •,  and  it  is  /.ot  of  lefs  annual  value  to  this 
nation  than  C'  4r 0.000.  6thly,  The  quality  of  your 
imports  muft  be  confidered  as  well  as  the  quantity. 
To  ftate  the  whole  of  the  foreign  import  as  icfs, 
is  exceedingly  abfurd.  All  the  iron,  hemp,  fiax, 
cotton,  Spanifh  wool,  raw  filk,  woolen  and  Imen 
yarn,  which  we  import,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
confidered  as  the  matter  of  a  merely  luxurious 
confumption  ;  which  is  the  idea  too  generally  and 
loofcly  annexed  to  our  import  article.  Thele  above- 
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mentioned  are  materials  of  induftry,  not  of  luxury, 
which  are  wrought  up  here,  in  many  inftances,  to 
ten  times,  and  more,  of  their  original  value.  Even 
where  they  are  not  fubfervicnt  to  our  exports,  they 
ilill  add  to  our  internal  wealth,  which  confifts  in 
the  (lock  of  ufeful  commodities,  as  much  as  in 
gold  and  filver.  In  looking  over  the  fpecific  articles 
of  our  export  and  import,  I  have  often  been  aftonifh- 
ed  to  fee  for  how  fmall  a  part  of  the  fupply  of  our 
confumption,  either  luxurious  or  convenient,  we 
are  indebted  to  nations  properly  foreign  to  us. 

Thefe  confideraiions  are  entirely  paflfcd  over  by 
the  author  j  they  have  been  but  too  much  ne- 
gle<5led  by  moft  who  have  fpeculated  on  this  fubjeft. 
But  they  ought  never  to  be  omitted  by  thofe  who 
mean  ta  come  to  any  thing  like  the  true  (late  of 
the  Britilh  trade.  They  compenfate,  and  they  more 
than  compenfate,  every  thing  which  the  author 
can  cut  off  with  any  appearance,  of  reafon  for  the 
over-entry  of  Britilh  goods ;  and  they  reftorc  to 
us  that  balance  of  four  millions,  which  the  author 
has  thought  proper  on  fuch  a  very  poor  and 
limited  comprehenfion  of  the  objedt  to  reduce  to 
/.  a. 500.000. 

In  general  this  author  is  fo  circumftanced,  that 
to  fupport  his  theory  he  is  obliged  to  aflumc  his 
fadts }  and  then,  if  you  allow  his  fafts,  they  will 
not  fupport  his  conclufions.  What  if  all  he  fays 
of  the  ftate  of  this  balance  were  true  ?  did  not  the 
fame  objeftions  always  lie  to  cuftom-houfe  entries  ? 
do  they  defalcate  more  from  the  entries  of  1766 
than  from  thofe  of  1 754  ?  If  they  prove  us  ruined, 
we  were  always  ruined.  Some  ravens  have  always 
indeed  croaked  out  this  kind  of  fong.  They  have 
a  malignant  delight  in  prefaging  mifchief,  when 
they  are  not  employed  in  doing  it :  they  are  mi- 
ferablc  and  difappointed  at  every  inltance  of  the 
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public  profpcrity.   They  overlook  us  like  the  male- 
volent being  of  the  poet : 

Tritonida  confpicii  arieni 

hgeniiSt  opibu/que,  et  fejla  pace  vireniem  ; 

Vixque  tenet  lacrymas  quia  nil  lacrymahile  cernit. 
It  is  in  this  fpirit  that  fome  have  looked  upon 
thofe  accidents  that  caft  an  occafional  damp  upon 
trade.  Their  imaginations  entail  thefe  accidents 
upon  us  in  perpetuity.  We  have  had  fome  bad 
harvefts.  This  muft  very  difadvantageoufly  afFed 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  navigation  of  a  people, 
fo  large  a  part  of  whofe  commerce  is  in  grain; 
But,  m  knowing  the  caufe,  we  are  morally  certain, 
that,  according  to  the  courfe  of  events,  it  cannot 
long  fubfift.  In  the  three  laft  years,  we  have  ex- 
ported fcarcely  any  grain  ;  in  good  ye-^rs,  that  ex- 
port hath  been  worth  twelve  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  and  more ;  in  the  two  laft  years,  far  from 
exporting,  we  have  been  obliged  to  import  to  the 
amount  perhaps  of  our  former  exportation.  So  that 
in  this  article  the  balance  muii  be  ;^.2.ooo.ooo 
againft  us  ',  that  is,  one  million  in  the  ceafing  of 
gain,  the  other  in  the  cncreafe  of  expenditure. 
But  none  of  the  author's  promifes  or  projects  could 
have  prevented  this  misforcr  ;  and,  thank  God, 
we  do  not  want  him  or  thenj  tO  relieve  us  from  it; 
although,  if  his  friends  (IwulJ  now  come  into 
power,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  «c;ady  to  take 
credit  for  any  encreaie  of  trade  or  exvjile,  that 
may  arife  from  the  happy  circumftance  of  a  good 
harveft. 

This  cojintdts  with  his  loud  laments  and  m  an- 
choly  prognoflications  concerning  the  high  price  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  and  the  produds  ot"  labour. 
With  all  his  others,  I  deny  this  fad  ;  and  la.  . 
call  upon  him  to  prove  it.  Take  average  and  not 
accident,  tlie  grand  and  firft  necelTary  of  life  is 
cheap  in  this  country  ;  and  that  too  as  weighed, 
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not  againft  labour,  which  is  its  true  countcrpoiff, 

but  againli  money.     Docs    he  call  the   price  of 

wheat  at  this  day,  between  32  and  40  (hillings  per 

quarter  in  London,  dear "  ?  He  muft  know  that  fuel 

(an  objcd  of  the  higheft  order  in  the  neceiTaries  of 

lite,  and  of  the  firft  neceflity  in  almoft  every  kind  of 

manufafture)  is  in  many  of  our  provinces  cheaper 

than  in  any  part  of  the  globe.     Meat  is  on  the 

whole  not  excefiively  dear,  whatever  its  price  may 

be  at  particular  limes  and  from  particular  accidents. 

If  it  has  had  any  thing  like  an  uniform  rife>  this 

enhancement  may  eafily  be  proved  not  to  be  owing 

to  the  encreafe  of  taxes,  but  to  uniform  encreafe  of 

confumption  and  of  money.     Dimini(h  the  latter, 

and  meat  in  your  markets  will  be  fufiiciently  cheap 

in  account,  but  much  dearer  in  efFed;:  becaufe  fewer 

will  be  in  a  condition  to  buy.    Thus  your  apparent 

plenty  will  be  real  indigence.     At  prefent,  even 

under  temporary  difad vantages,  the  ufe  of  flelh  is 

greater  here  than  any  where  clfe  ;  it  is  continued 

without  any  interruption  of  Lents  or  meagre  days ; 

it  is  liillained  and  growing  even  with  the  encreafe 

of  our  taxes.     But  feme  have  the  art  of  converting 

even  the  fi^ns  of  national  profperity  into  fymptoms 

of  decay  and  ruin.     And  our  author,  who  fo  loudly 

dilclaims  popularity,  never  fails  to  lay  hold  of  the 

mcft  vulgar  popular  prejudices  and  humours,  in 

hopes  to  captivate  the  croud.     Even  thofe  pecvifh 

dirpqfitions  which  grow  out  of  fome  tranfitory  fuf- 

fering,   thoie    pafling   clouds    which  float  in  our 

changeable  ainiofphcre  ;  are  by  him  induftrioufty 

iigurcd  into  frightful  fhapes,  in  order  firft  to  terrify 

and  then  to  govern  the  populace,    v 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  author's  purpofe  to 
give  this  falfe  and  difcouraging  picture  of  the  ftate 

"  It  is  dearer  in  fome  places,  and  rather  cheaper  in  others  j 
bui  it  mud  loon  all  come  to  a  level. 
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of  his  own  country.  It  did  -  it  fully  anfwer  his 
end,  to  exaggerate  her  burthens,  to  depreciate  her 
Ibcceflcs,  and  to  vilify  her  charaftcr.  Nothing  had 
been  done,  unlefs  the  fituation  of  France  were  ex- 
alted in  proportion  as  that  of  England  had  been 
abafed.  The  reader  will  excufe  the  citation  I  make 
at  length  from  his  book  •,  he  out-does  himfclf  upon 
this  occafion.  His  confidence  is  indeed  unparalleled, 
and  altogether  of  the  heroic  cad: 

"  If  our  rival  nations  were  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  with  ourfelves,  the  augmentation  of  our 
Taxes  would  produce  no    ill   confequences :  if  we 
were  obliged  to  raife  our  prices,  they  mud,  from 
**  the  fame  caufes,  do  the  like,  and  could  take  no 
**  advantage  by  under-felling  and  under-working 
*'  us.     But   the  alarmmg  confideration   to  Great 
**  Britain  is,  that  France  is  not  in  the  fame  condition. 
Her  diftreffes,  during  the  war,  were  great,  but 
they   were  immediate ;  her  want  of  credit,  as 
has  been  faid,  compelled  her  to  impoverifh  her 
people,  by  raifing  the  greateft  part  of  her  fup- 
plies  within  the  year*,  but  the  burdens Jhe  impofed 
on  them  were-,  in  a  great  meafure,  temporary^  and 
muft  be  greatly  diminijhed  by  a  few  years  of  peace. 
She  could  procure  no  confiderable  loans,  there- 
fore fhe  has  mortgaged  no  fuch  oppreffive  taxes 
as  tbofe  Great  Britain  has  impofed  in  perpetuity 
"  for  payment  of  intereft.     i'eace  muft,  therefore, 
'*  foon  re-eftabli{h  her  commerce  and  manufaftures, 
**  efpecially  as  the  comparative  ligbtnefs  of  taxes, 
•'  and  the  cheapnefs   of  living,  in  that  country, 
"  muft  make  France  an  afylum  for  Britilh  manufac- 
*'  turers  and  artificers."    On  this  the  author  refts 
the  merits  of  his  whole  fyftem.    And  on  this  point 
I  will  join  iffue  with  him.     If  France  is  not  at  leaft 
in  the  fame  condition,  even  in  that  very  condition 
which  the  author  falfely  reprefents  to  be  ours,  if 
the  very  rcvcrfe  of  his  propofuion  be  not  true,  then 
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I  will  admit  his  State  of  the  Nation  to  be  juft  | 
and  all  his  inferences  from  that  ftate  to  be  logical 
and  conclufive.  It  is  not  furprizing,  that  the  author 
ihould  hazard  our  opinion  of  his  veracity.  That 
is  a  virtue  on  which  great  ftatcfmen  do  not  perhaps 
pique  themfclves  fo  much  :  but  it  is  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary, that  he  (hould  (lake  on  a  very  poor 
calculation  of  chances,  all  credit  for  care,  tor  ac- 
curacy, and  for  knowledgfi  of  tlie  ftibject  of  which 
he  treats.  Me  is  rafli  and  inaccurate,  becaufe  he 
thinks  he  writes  to  a  public  ignorant  and  inatter* 
rive.  But  he  may  find  himfclf  in  that  refpcdt,  as 
in  many  others,  greatly  raiftaken. 

In  order  to  contraft  the  light  and  vigorous  con- 
dition af  France  with  that  of  England,  weak,  and 
finking  under  her  burthens,  he  ftates  in  his  loth 
page,  that  France  had  raifed  £.  50.314.378  fter- 
ling  hy  taxes  ivitbin  the  feveral years  from  the  year 
1756  to  1762  both  inclufive.  An  Engliftiman  mull 
ftand  aghaft  at  fuch  a  reprefentation :  Tofind  France 
able  to  raife  within  the  year  fums  little  inferior  to 
all  that  we  were  able  even  to  borrow  on  intcreft 
with  all  the  refources  of  the  greateft  and  moft  efta- 
blifhed  credit  in  the  world  !  Europe  was  filled  with 
aftonilliment  when  they  faw  England  borrow  in  on^ 
year  twelve  millions.  It  was  thought,  and  very 
juftly,  no  fmall  proof  of  national  ftrength  and 
financial  flcill,  to  find  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  upon  this  fum.  The  intereft  of  this,  com- 
puted with  the  one  per  cent,  annuities,  amounted 
pnly  to  £.  600.000  a  year,  This,  1  fay,  was 
thought  a  furprizing  effort  even  of  credit.  But  this 
author  talks,  as  of  a  thing  not  worth  proving,  and 
but  juft  worth  obferving,  that  France  in  one  year 
raifed  fixteen  times  that  fum  without  borrowing, 
and  continued  to  raife  fums  not  far  from  equal  to  it 
for  feveral  years  together.  Suppofc  fome  Jacob 
{^cnricjucs  had  propofed,  in  the  year  1762,  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  nation  by  ralfing 
ten  millions  within  the  year.  He  would  have  been 
contidered,  not  as  a  har(h  financier,  who  laid  an 
heavy  hand  on  the  publick ;  but  as  a  poor  vifionary, 
who  had  run  mad  on  fupplies  and  taxes.  They 
who  know  that  the  whole  land  tax  of  England,  at 
4^.  in  the  pound,  raifes  but  two  millions  -,  will  not 
eafily  apprehend  that  any  fuch  fums  as  the  author 
has  conjured  up  can  be  raifed  even  in  the  moft  opu- 
lent nations.  France  owed  a  large  debt,  and  was 
incumbered  with  heavy  cftablifhments,  before  that 
war.  The  author  does  not  formally  deny  that  fhe 
borrowed  fomething  in  every  year  of  its  continu- 
ance i  let  him  produce  the  funds  for  this  afloniflhing 
annual  addition  to  all  her  vad  preceding  taxes,  an 
addition  equal  to  the  whole  excife,  cudoms,  land 
and  malt  taxes  of  England  taken  together. 

But  what  muft  be  the  reader's  aftonifhment,  per- 
haps his  indignation,  if  he  fhould  find  that  this 
great  financier  has  fallen  into  the  moft  unaccount- 
able of  all  errors,  no  lefs  an  error  than  that  of 
miftaking  the  identical  fums  borrowed  by  France  u^on 
inierefly  for  fupplies  raifed  within  the  year*  Can  it 
be  conceived  that  any  man  only  entered  into  the 
firft  rudiments  of  finance  fhould  mike  fo  egregious 
a  blunder  ;  fhould  write  it,  fhould  print  it ;  Hiould 
carry  it  to  a  fecond  edition  ;  fhould  take  it  not  cols* 
laterally  and  incidentally,  but  lay  it  down  as  the 
corner  (tone  of  his  whole  fyflem,  in  fuch  an  impor- 
tant point  as  the  comparative  ftates  of  France  and 
England  ?  But  it  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  ill  informed.  Not  at  all.  A  man  of  any 
loofe  general  knowledge,  and  of  the  moft  ordinary 
fagacity,  never  could  have  been  mifinformed  in  To 
grofs  a  manner;  becaufe  he  would  have  immediately 
rejeded  fo  wild  and  extravagant  an  account. 

The  faft  is  this :  the  credit  of  France,  bad  as  it 
might  have  been,  did  enable  he^  (not  to  raife 
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witnin  tne  year;  but  to  borrozv  the  vtry  liims 
author  mentions  i  that  is  to  fay,  1. 106.916. 261. 
livres,  making,  in  the  author's  computation, 
)(^.  50.314.378.  The  credit  of  France  was  low; 
but  it  was  not  annihilated.  She  did  not  derive,  as 
our  author  choofes  to  aflert,  any  advantages  from 
the  debility  of  her  credit.  Its  confequencc  was  the 
natural  one :  Ibe  borrowed  •,  but  (he  borrowed 
upon  bad  terms,  indeed  on  the  moll  exorbitant 
ufury. 

-  In  fpeaking  of  a  foreign  revenue,  the  very  pre- 
tence to  accuracy  would  be  the  moft  inaccurate 
thing  in  the  world.  Neither  the  author  nor  I  can 
with  certainty  authenticate  the  information  we  com- 
municate to  the  publick,  nor  in  an  affair  of  eternal 
fludluation  arrive  at  perfect  exadtnefs.  All  we  can 
do,  and  this  we  may  be  expelled  to  do,  is  to  avoid 
grofs  errors  and  blunders  of  a  capital  nature.  We 
cannot  order  the  proper  officer  to  lay  the  accounts 
before  the  houfe.  Eut  the  reader  muft  judge  on 
the  probability  of  the  accounts  we  lay  before  him. 
The  jiuthor  fpeaks  of  France  as  raifing  her  fupplies 
for  war  by  taxes  within  the  year  ;  and  of  her  debt, 
as  a  thing  fcarcely  worthy  of  notice.  I  affirm  that 
ihe  borrowed  large  fpms  in  every  year  j  and  has 
thereby  accumulated  an  immenfe  debt.  This  debt 
continued  after  the  war  infinitely  to  embarrafs  her 
affairs;  and  to  find  Tome  means  for  its  redu(5lion  was 
then  and  has  ever  fince  been  the  firlt  objeft  of  her 
policy.  But  (lie  has  fo  little  fuccecded  in  all  her 
cflTorts,  that  the  perpetual  debt  of  France  is  at  this 
hour  little  (hort  of  £.100.000.000  fterling ;  and 
Ihe  (lands  charged  with  at  leaft  40.000.000  of 
Englilh  pounds  on  life- rents  and  tontines.  The 
annuities  paid  at  this  day  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Paris,  which  arc  by  no  means  her  fole  payments  of 
^hat  nature,  amount  to  139.000.000  of  livres,  that 
js,  to  0.3 1  S.ooo  pounds  5  befides  Billets  au  porteur^ 
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and  various  detached  and  unfunded  debts,  to  a  great 
amount,  and  which  bear  an  intcreft. 

At  the  end  of  the  wcr,  the  intercft  payjible  on 
her  debt  amounted  to  upwards  of  feven  millions 
ftcrling.  M.  De  la  Vcrdy,  the  lall  hope  of  the 
French  finances,  was  called  in,  to  aid  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  an  intered,  fo  light  to  our  author,  fo  into- 
lerably  heavy  upon  thofe  who  are  to  pay  it.  After 
many  unfuccefsful  efforts  towards  reconciling  arbi- 
trary redudion  with  public. credit,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  the  plain  high  road  of  power,  and  to  impoie 
a  tax  of  10  ftr  cent,  upon  a  very  great  part  of  the 
capital  debt  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  this  meafure  of 
prcfent  eafe,  to  the  deftruftion  of  future  credit, 
produced  about  £.  500.000  a  year,  which  was 
carried  to  their  Caijfe  d^amortijfement  or  finking 
fund.  But  fo  unfaithfully  and  unfleadily  has  this 
and  all  the  other  articles  which  compofe  that  fund 
been  applied  to  their  purpofes,  that  they  have 
given  the  flate  but  very  little  even  of  prcfent 
relief,  fince  it  is  known  to  the  whole  world  that 
(lie  is  behind-hand  on  every  one  of  her  eftablifh- 
ments.  Since  the  year  1763,  there  has  been  no 
operation  of  any  ronfequence  on  the  French  finan- 
ces :  and  in  this  enviable  condition  is  France  at 
prefent  with  regard  to  her  debt. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  principal  of  the 
debt  is  but  a  name }  the  interefi:  is  the  only  thing 
which  can  diflrefs  a  nation.  Take  this  idea,  which 
will  not  be  difputed,  and  compare  the  intcreft  paid 
by  England  with  that  paid  by  France ; 
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Intercft  paid  by  France,  funded  and! 
unfancJed,  for  perpetuity  or  on  > 
lives,  after  the  tax  of  lO  per  cent.  J 

Intcrcll  p.iid  by  England,  asltatcd? 
by  the  author,  p.  27,  J 


'0.500.000 
4.600.C00 


Intcrefl  paid  by  France  exceeds  that?   y 
paid  by  England,  c  t^-^'S 


S 


000 


The  author  cannot  complain,  that  I  ftate  the  in* 
tereft  paid  by  England  as  too  low.  He  takes  it 
himfelf  as  the  extremeit  term.  Nobody  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  French  finances  will  affirm  that  I 
(late  the  intereil  paid  by  that  kingdom  too  high. 
It  might  be  eafily  proved  to  amount  to  a  great  deal 
more :  even  this  is  near  two  millions  above  what  i^ 
paid  by  EngUnd. 

There  are  three  ftandards  to  judge  of  the  good 
condition  of  a  nation  with  regard  to  its  finances, 
ill.  The  relief  of  the  people.  2d,  The  equality  of 
fupplies  to  cftablifhments.  3d,  The  ftate  of  public 
credit.     Try  France  on  all  thefe  ftandards. 

Although  our  author  very  liberally  adminiftcrs 
relief  to  the  people  of  France,  its  government  has 
not  been  altogether  fo  gracious.  Since  the  peace, 
Ihe  has  taken  off  but  a  lingle  Vingtieme^  or  fnilling 
in  the  pound,  and  fome  fmall  matter  in  the  capi- 
tation. But,  if  the  government  has  relieved  them 
in  one  point,  it  has  only  burthcned  them  the  more 
heavily  in  another.  The  Tailk  %  that  grievous  and 
dcftruftive  impofition,  which  all  their  financiers  la- 
ment, without  being  able  to  remove  or  to  replace, 
has  been  augmented  no  lefs  than  6  millions  of 
livres,  or   270.000  pounds   Englifh.     A  further 

°  A  tax  rated  by  the  ir.tcndant  in  each  generality  on  the  pre- 
funicd  fortune  of  every  perfon  below  the  degree  of  a  gentlemant 
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angmentfttion  of  this  or  other  duties  is  now  talked 
of}  and  it  is  certainjy  neccflary  to  their  affairs : 
,j  cxcccdinpjy  remote  from  cither  truth  or  verifi- 
miliiudc  is  'he  aurhor*»  amazing  aflcrtion,  fbaf  tbt 
burthens  of  France  in  the  war  were  in  a  ^reat  mea* 
Jure  temporary^  and  mujt  be  greatly  diminijhed  by  a 
fe  V  years  of  peace , 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  people  of  France  are 
not  lightened  with  taxes,  fo  neither  is  the  ftate  dif- 
burthened  of  charges.  I  fpeak  from  very  good 
information,  that  the  annual  income  of  that  (late 
is  at  this  day  go  millions  of  livres,  qv£,.  1.350.000 
fterling,  (hoit  of  a  provifion  for  their  ordinary 
peace  eftablifhmenf,  fo  far  arc  they  from  the  attempt 
or  even  hope  to  difcharge  any  part  of  the  capital 
of  their  enormous  debt.  Indeed  under  fuch  ex- 
treme ftraitnefs  and  diftra6bion  labours  the  whole 
body  of  their  finances,  fo  far  does  their  charge 
outrun  their  fupply  in  every  particular,  that  no 
man,  I  believe,  who  has  confidered  their  affairs  with 
any  degree  of  attention  or  information,  but  muft 
hourly  look  for  fome  extraordinary  convulfion  in 
that  whole  fyftem;  the  cfFcft  of  which  on  France, 
and  even  on  all  FAirope,  it  is  difficult  to  conjefture. 
In  t!^e  third  point  of  view,  their  credit.  Let  the 
reader  caft  his  eye  on  a  trble  of  the  price  of  French 
funds,  as  they  ftood  a  tiew  weeks  ago,  compared 
with  the  ftate  of  fome  of  our  Englifli  ftocks,  even 
in  their  prefent  low  condition : 

French.  Britifh. 

^  per  cents.  6^i       Bankjiock,  lyrt  159. 

4  per  cent,  (not  taxed)  57.       4 per  cent,  conf.  loo.' 

2  per  cent,  ditto,  49.  ^  per  cent.  con(.  88. 
This  ftate  of  the  funds  of  France  and  England 
is  fufficient  to  convince  even  prejudice  and  obfti- 
nacy,  that  if  France  and  England  are  not  in  the 
fame  condition  (as  the  author  affirms  they  are  not) 
the  difference  is  ijjfcfinitely  to  the  difad vantage  of 

France. 
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France.  This  depreciation  of  their  funds  has  not 
much  the  air  of  a  nation  lightening  burthens  and 
difcharging  debts. 

Such  is  the  true  comparative  (late  of  the  two 
kingdoms  in  thofe  capital  points  of  view.  Now 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  taxes  which  provide  for 
this  debt,  as  well  as  for  their  ordinary  eftablifti- 
nients,  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  affirm 
that  "they  are  comparatively  light*,"  that  **  fhc 
**  has  mortgaged  no  luch  opprrflive  taxes  as 
'*  ours:"  his  effrontery  on  this  head  is  intolerable. 
Does  the  author  recoUedt  a  fingle  tax  in  England  to 
which  fomething  parallel  in  nature,  and  as  heavy 
in  burthen,  does  not  exilt  in  Prance i  does  he  not 
know  that  the  lands  of  the  noblefTe  are  Hill  under 
the  load  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  feudal 
c!\argcs,  from  which  the  gentry  of  England  have 
hetn  relieved  for  upwards  of  lOO  years,  and  which 
were  in  kind,  as  well  as  burthen,  much  worfe 
than  o.tr  modern  land  tax  ?  Bcfides  that  all  tiie 
gentry  o\  France  ferve  in  the  army  on  very  fleu 
der  pay,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  fortunes ; 
all  thofe  who  are  not  noble,  have  their  lands 
heavily  taxed.  Does  he  not  know  that  wine, 
brandy,  foap,  candles,  leather,  Hdt-petre,  gun- 
powder, are  taxed  in  France?  Has  he  not  heard 
that  government  in  France  has  made  a  monopoly 
of  that  great  article  oi  fait?  that  they  compel  the 
people  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  at  a 
certain  rate,  both  rate  and  quantity  fixed  at  the 
arbitrary  pleafure  of  the  impofer''  ?  that  they  pay 
in  France  the  Tailkt  an  arbitrary  impofition  on 
prefumed  property  ?  that  a  tax  is  laid  in  faft  and 


P  Before  the  war  it  was  fold  to,  or  rather  forced  on,  the  con- 
fumer  at  1 1  fous,  or  about  ^J.  the  pound.  What  it  is  at  pre- 
fer! t,  I  am  not  informed.  Even  this  will  appear  no  trivial  im- 
pofition. In  London,  fait  may  be  had  at  a  penny  farthing  per 
pound  from  the  lait  retailer. 

name, 
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namf,  on  the  fame  arbitrary  ftandard,  upon  tho 
acquificions  of  their  induftry  ?  and  that  in  France 
a  heavy  tapitationtax  is  alfo  paid,  from  the  highell 
to  the  very  poorcft  Ibrt  of  people  ?  have  wc  taxes 
of  fuch  weighCt  or  any  thing  at  all  of  the  com- 
pulfion,  in  the  artirU'  <^i  fait  ?  do  we  pay  any  tail' 
ia^it  any  faculty'tax%  any  induftry  tax  ?  do  we  pay 
any  capitation-tax  whatfoever?  I  believe  the  people 
of  London  would  fall  into  an  agony  to  hear  of 
fuch  taxes  propofed   upon   them  as  are   paid  at 
Paris.     There  is  not  a  tingle  article  of  provifion 
for  man  or   bead,  which  enters  that  great  city, 
and    is  not  exciled ;    corn)  hay,  meal,   butchers 
meat,  filh,  fowls,  every  thing.      I  do  not  lierc 
mean  to  cenfure  the  policy  of  taxes  laid  on  the  con- 
fumption  of  great  luxurious  cities.    I  only  (late 
the  fad.     We  Ihould  be  with  difHculcy  brought  to 
hear  of  a  tax  of  50  j.  upon  every  ox  fold  in  Smith- 
field.      Yet  this  tax  is  paid  in  Paris.      Wine,   the 
lower  fort  of  wine,  little  better  than  Englilh  fmall 
beer,  pays  id.  z  bottle.     We  indeed  tax  our  beer : 
but  the  impufition  on  fmall  beer  is  very  far  from 
heavy.     In   no  part  of  England  are  eatables  of 
any  kind  the  objedl  of  taxation.     In  almod  every 
other  country  in  Europe  they  are  excifed,  more  or 
lefs.     I  have  by  me  the  rtate  of  the  revenues  of 
many  of  the  princip.il  nations  on  the  continent ; 
and,  on  comparing  them  with  ours,  1  think  I  am 
fairly  warranted  to  aflert,  that  England  is  the  moft 
lightly  taxed  of  any  of  the  great  itatcs  of  Europe. 
I'hey  whofe  unnatural  and  fulicn  joy  arifcs  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  diilreircs  of  their  country 
will  revolt  at  this  pofition.      3ut,   if  I  am  called 
upon,  I  will  prove  it  beyond  all  poITibility  of  dif- 
pute  i  even  though  this  proof  (houKl  deprive  thefe 
gentlemen  of  the  fingular  latisfadtion  of  confidering 
their  country  as  undone  \  and  though  the  be(t 
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civil  government,  ihe  beft  conftituted,  and  the  be^. 
managed  revenue  that  ever  the  world  beheld, 
Ihould  be  thoroughly  vindicated  from  their  perpe- 
tual clamours  and  complaints.  As  to  our  neigh- 
bour and  rival  France,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
here  fuggefted,  I  fay,  and  when  the  author  choofes 
formally  to  deny,  I  fhall  formally  prove  it,  that 
her  fubjedts  pay  more  than  England,  on  a  compu-^ 
tation  of  the  wealth  of  both  countries;  that  her 
taxes*  are  more  injudicioufly  and  more  opprefRvely 
impofed  -,  more  vexatioufly  colleded  :  come  in  a 
fmailer  proportion  to  the  royal  coffers,  and  are 
lefs  applied  by  far  to  the  public  fervice.  I  am 
not  one  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  take  the  author's 
word  for  this  happy  and  flourifhing  condition  of 
the  French  finances,  rather  than  attend  to  the 
changes,  the  violent  pulhes,  and  the  defpair,  of 
all  her  own  financiers.  Does  he  choofe  to  be  re- 
ferred for  the  eafy  and  happy  condition  of  the  fub- 
jc6t  in  Frai?ce  to  the  remonflrances  of  thtir  own 
parliaments,  written  with  fuch  ah  eloquence,  feel- 
ing, and  energy,  as  I  have  not  feen  exceeded  in  any 
other  writings  ?  The  author  may  fay,  their  com- 
plaints are  exaggerated,  and  the  effciSls  of  faftion. 
I  anfwer,  that  they  are  the  reprefentationsof  nume- 
rous, grave,  and  moft  refpectable  bodies  of  men, 
ijpon  the  affairs  of  their  own  country.  But,  allow- 
ing that  difcontent  and  fadion  may  pervert  the 
judgement  of  fuch  venerable  bodies  in  France,  we 
have  as  good  a  right  to  fuppofe  that  the  fame  caufes 
may  full  as  probably  have  produced  from  a  pri- 
vate, however  refpeftable  perfon,  that  frightful, 
and,  I  truft  I  have  fliewn,  groundlefs  reprefenta* 
tion  of  our  own  affairs  in  England. 

The  author  is  fo  confcious  of  the  dangerous  ef- 
•  fts  of  that  reprefentation,  that  he  thinks  it  ne- 
Gcffary,  and  very  neceffary  it  is,  to  guard  againft 
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them.  He  aflures  us,  "  that  he  has  not  made  that 
difplay  of  the  difHculties  of  his  country,  to  ex- 
pafe  her  counicla  to  the  ridicule  of  other  dates, 
or  to  provoke  jj  vanquiflied  enemy  to  infult  her; 
nor  to  excite  the  peoples  rage  againft  their  go- 
vernors, or  fink  them  into  a  defpondency  of  the 
public  welfare."  I  readily  admit  this  apology 
for  his  intentions.  God  forbid  I  (liould  think  any 
man  capable  of  entertaining  fo  execrable  and 
fenfelefs  a  defign.  The  true  caufe  of  his  drawing 
fo  ihocking  a  picture  is  no  more  than  this  ;  and  ic 
ought  rather  to  claim  our  pity  than  excite  our  in- 
dignation i  he  finds  himfclf  out  of  power  ■,  and 
this  condition  is  intolerable  to  him.  The  fame  fun 
which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhilarates  the  whole 
creation,  does  not  fhine  upon  difappointed  am- 
bition. It  is  fomcthing  that  rays  out  of  darknefs, 
and  infpires  nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy. 
Men,  in  this  deplorable  ftate  of  mind,  find  a  com- 
fort in  fpreading  the  contagion  of  their  fpieen. 
They  find  an  advantage  too ;  for  it  is  a  general 
popular  error  to  imagine  the  loudeft  complainers 
for  the  public  to  be  the  mod  anxiops  for  its  wel- 
fare. If  fuch  perfons  can  anfwcr  the  ends  of  re- 
lief and  profit  to  themfelves,  they  are  ape  to  be 
carelefs  enough  about  either  the  means  or  the  con- 
fcquences. 

Whatever  this  complainant's  motives  may  be, 
the  efi^edls  can  by  no  polTibility  be  other  than  thofe 
which  he  fo  ftrongly,  and  I  hope  truely,  dif- 
claims  all  intention  of  producing.  To  verity  this,. 
the  reader  has  only  to  co  ifider  how  dreadful  a 
pidure  he  has  drawn  in  his  3 2d  page  of  the  ftate 
of  this  kingdom  -,  fuch  a  pidure  a*s,  I  believe,  has 
hardly  been  applicable,  without  Ibme  exaggeration, 
to  the  moll  degenerate  and  undone  commonwealth 
that  ever  exifted.  Let  this  view  of  things  be 
compared  with  the  profped  of  a  remedy  which  he 
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propofes  in  the  page  dircftly  oppofite  and  the  fub- 
fequent.  I  believe  no  man  living  could  have  ima- 
gined it  pDlTible,  except  for  the  fake  of  burlef- 
quing  a  fubjedt,  to  propofe  remedies  fo  ridicuioufly 
difproportionate  to  the  evil,  fo  full  of  uncertainty 
in  their  operation,  and  depending  for  their  fuc- 
ccfs  in  every  ftep  upon  the  happy  event  of  fo 
many  new,  dangerous,  and  vifionary  projeds.  It 
is  not  amiis,  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  give 
the  public  fome  little  notice  of  what  they  may 
cxped  from  his  friends,  when  our  afiairs  Ihall  be 
committed  to  their  management.  Let  us  fee  how 
the  accounts  of  difeafe  and  remedy  are  balanced 
in  his  State  of  the  Nation.  In  the  firft  place,  on 
the  fide  of  evils,  he  ftates,  "  an  impoverifhed  and 
heavily-burthened  publick.  A  declining  trade 
and  decreafing  fpecie.  The  power  of  the  crown 
*'  never  fo  much  extended  over  the  great  j  but 
the  great  without  influence  over  the  lower  fort. 
Parliament  lofing  its  reverence  with  the  people. 
"  The  voice  of  the  multitude  fet  up  againft  thfc 
fenfe  of  the  legiflature  ;  a  people  luxurious  and 
licentious,  impatient  of  rule,  and  defpifing  all 
authority.  Government  relaxed  in  every  finevv. 
and  a  corrupt  felfifh  fpirit  pervading  the  whole. 
An  opinion  of  many,  that  the  form  of  go- 
vernment is  not  worth  contending  for.  No  at- 
tachment in  the  bulk  of  the  people  towards 
"  the  conftitution.  No  reverence  for  the  cuftoms 
"  of  our  anceftors.  No  attachment  but  to  pri- 
•'  vate  intereft,  nor  any  z^al  but  for  felfifh  grati- 
"  fications.  Trade  and  manufadurcs  going  to 
"  ruin.  Great  Britain  in  danger  of  becoming  tri- 
**  butary  to  France,  and  the  defcent  of  the  crown 
dependent  on  her  pleafure.  Ireland  in  cafe  of 
a  war  to  become  a  prey  to  France  j  and  Great 
Britain,  unable  to  recover  Ireland,  cede  it  by 
treaty  (the  author  never  can  think  of  a  treaty 
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^*  without  making  ce.Tions),  in  order  to  purchafe 
peace  for  hcrfclf.  The  colonies  left  cxpofed  to 
the  ravages  of  a  domeftic,  or  the  conqueft  of  a 
foreign  enemy." — Gloomy  enough,  God  knows. 
The  author  well  obferve'5,  that  a  tnind  not  totally  P.  31, 
devoid  of  feeling  cannot  look  upon  fuch  a  profpe£i 
without  horror  ;  and  an  heart  capable  of  humanity 
muji  be  unable  to  bear  its  defcripticn.  He  ought  to 
have  added,  that  no  man  of  common  difcrction 
ought  to  have  exhibited  it  to  the  publick,  if  it 
were  true  j  or  of  common  honefty,  if  it  were 
falfe. 

But  now  for  the  comfort ;  the  day-ftar  which 
is  to  arife  in  our  hearts ;  the  author's  grand  fcheme 
for  totally  reverfing  this  dilmal  ftate  of  things, 
and  making  us  "  happy  at  home  and  refpc^ted  I*.  33, 
*'  abroad,  formidable  in  war  and  flourifhing  in 
"  peace.'* 

in  this  great  work  he  proceeds  with  a  facility 
equally  aftonifhing  and  pieafing.  Ntver  was  fi- 
nancier lefs  embarrafled  by  the  burthen  of  eftablifh- 
ments,  or  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  ways  and 
means.  If  an  eftablifliment  is  troublefome  to  him^ 
he  lops  off  at  a  ftroke  juft  as  much  of  it  as  he 
ehoofes.  He  mows  down,  without  giving  quarter, 
or  aliigning  reafon,  army,  navy,  ordnance,  ordi- 
nary, extraordinaries  ;  nothing  can  Hand  before 
him.  Then,  when  becomes  to  provide,  Amal- 
thea*s  horn  is  in  his  hands ;  and  he  pours  out  with 
an  inexhauftible  bounty,  taxes,  duties,  loans,  and 
Revenues,  Without  uneafinefs  to  himfelf,  or  bur- 
then to  the  publick.  Inlomuch  that,  when  we 
confider  the  abundance  of  his  refourceS,  we  can- 
not avoid  being  furprized  at  his  extraordinary  at- 
tention to  favings.  But  it  is  all  the  exuberance  of 
his  goodnefs. 

This  book  has  fo  much  of  a  certain  tone  of 
power,  that  one  would  be  almoft  tempted  to  think 
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*>t  written  by  fome  perfon  who  had  been  in  higlj 
ffice.  A  man  is  generally  rendered  fomewiiac 
a  worfc  reafoner  for  having  been  a  minifter.  la 
private,  the  afient  of  liftening  an^  obfequious 
♦•;  •''friends  •,  in  public,  the  venal  cry  and  prepared 
vote  of  a  paflive  fenate,  confirm  him  in  habits 
of  begging  the  queftion  with  impunity,  and  aflert- 
ing  without  thinking  himfelf  obliged  to  prove. 
Had  it  not  been  for  fome  fuch  habits,  the  author 
could  never  have  expected  that  we  (hould  take  his 
eftimate  for  a  peace  eftablifhment  folely  on  his 
word. 
f.  33.  This  eftimate  which  he  gives,  is  the  great  ground- 
work of  his  plan  for  the  national  redemption  ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  well  and  firmly  laid,  or  what  muft 
-  '  become  of  the  fuperftrudlurc  ?  One  would  have 
thought  the  natural  method  in  a  plan  of  refor- 
mation would  be,  to  take  the  prefent  exifting  efti- 
mates  as  they  Hand  ;  and  then  to  Jdiew  what  may 
be  pra61:icahly  and  lafjly  defalcated  from  them. 
This  would,  I  fay,  be  the  natural  courfe  ;  and 
what  would  be  expe6led  from  a  man  of  bufinefs. 
But  this  author  takes  a  very  different  method. 
For  the  ground  of  his  fpeculation  of  a  prefent  peace 
eftablifhment,  he  reforts  to  a  former  fpeculation  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  mini- 
fter  of  the  year  1764.  Indeed  it  never  exifted  any 
I*.  33.  where  elfe.  '*  The  plan,"  fays  he,  with  his  ufual 
cafe,  **  has  been  already  formed,  and  ihe  ourline 
drawn,  by  the  adminiftration  of  1764.  I  fliall 
attempt  to  fill  up  the  void  and  obliterated  parts, 
and  trace  its  operation.  The  ftanding  expcnce 
of  the  prefent  (his  projeded)  peace  cftablifti- 
ment  improved  by  the  experience  of  the  tivo  laji 
**  years  may  he  thus  eftimated  j"  and  he  cftimates  it 
at  £<  3.468. 161, 
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Here  too  it  would  be  natural  to  Qxpecl  Hjmc 
reafons  for  condemn in^^  the  fublcquent  adlual  e(la- 
blilhments,  which  have  To  much  traiifgreflcd  thj 
limits  of  his  plan  of  1764,  as  well  as  fome  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  his  new  projeclrl ;  which  has  in 
fome  articles  exceeded,  in  others  fallen  fhort,  but 
on  the  whole  is  much  bt:low  his  old  one.  Hardly 
a  word  on  any  (>f  thefe  points,  the  only  points 
however  that  are  in  the;  lealt  eilential  j  for  unlefs 
you  alTign  reafons  for  the  encreafe  or  diminution  of 
the  feveral  articles  of  public  charge,  the  playing 
at  eftablifhments  and  eflimates  is  an  amufement  of 
no  higher  order,  and  of  much  lefs  ingenuity,  than 
^ejlions  and  commands^  or  IVhat  is  my  thought  liks  ? 
To  bring  more  didindly  under  the  reader's  view 
this  author's  ftrange  method  of  proceeding,  I  will 
lay  before  him  the  three  fchemes  •,  viz.  the  idea  of 
the  minifters  in  1 764,  the  a(5lual  eftimates  of  the 
two  lad  years  as  given  by  the  author  himfelf,  and 
Jaftly  the  new  projedtof  his  political  millennium  : 


Plan  of  eftablifhmertt  for  1764,  as? 

by  Confiderations,  p.  4;^,  J 

Medium  of  1767  and  1768,  as  by? 

State  of  the  Nation,  p.  29  and  30,  f 
Prefent  peace  cftabliHiment,  as  by 

the  projedl  in  State  of  the  Na- 


3.609.700 


3-919 


375 


tion,  p. 


3i» 


I 


3.468.16c 


It  is  not  from  any  thing  our  author  has  any 
where  faid,  that  you  are  en;ibled  to  find  the 
ground,  much  lefs  the  juftification,  of  the  immenfe 
difference  between  thefe  feveral  fyftems  j  you 
mult  compare  them  yourfclf,  article  by  article  -, 
no  very  pleafmg  employment,  by  the  way,  to  com- 
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^  The  figures  in  the  Confiderations  are  wrong  caft  »p  ;  It 
ihould  be  £i  3. 608. 700. 
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pare  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  chi- 
meras. I  now  only  fpcak  of  the  comparilon  of 
his  own  two  projeds.  As  to  the  latter  of  them, 
it  differs  from  the  former,  by  having  fomc  of  the 
articles  diminilhed,  and  others  encreafed.  1  find 
the  chief  article  of  reduiftion  arifes  from  the  fmall- 
er  deficiency  of  land  and  malt,  and  of  the  annuity 
funds,  which  he  brings  down  to  /^.  295.561  in  his 
new  eftimate,  from  £.  502.400,  which  he  had  al- 
lowed for  thole  articles  in  the  Confidcrations. 
With  this  redu5lion^  owing,  as  it  muft  be,  merely 
to  a  fmaller  deficiency  of  funds,  he  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do.  It  can  be  no  work  and  no  merit  of 
his.  But  with  regard  to  the  encreafe^  the  mattef 
is  very  different.  It  is  all  his  own  ;  the  pubiick  is 
■  .  •  loaded  (for  any  thing  we  can  fee  to  the  contrary) 
entirely  gratis.     The  chief  articles  of  the  encreafc 

Ibid.  are  on  the  navy,  and  on  the  army  and  ordnance 
cxtraordinaries  •,  the  navy  being  eftimated  in  his 
State  of  the  Nation  £,  50.000  a  year  more,  and  the 
army  and  ordnance  cxtraordinaries  £.  40.000  more, 
than  he  had  thought  proper  to  allow  for  them 
in  that  eftimate  in  his  Conjiderationsy  which  he 
makes  the  foundation  of  his  prefent  projeft.  He 
has  given  no  fort  of  reafon,  ftated  no  fort  of  ne- 
ceffity,  for  this  additional  allowance,  either  in  the 
one  article  or  the  other.  What  is  ftill  ftronger, 
he  admits  that  his  allowance  for  the  army  and 
ordnance  extras  is  too  great,  and  exprefsly  refers 

t,  34.  you  to  the  Conjiderations ;  where,  far  from  giving 
£.  75.000  a  year  to  that  fervice,  as  the  State  of 
the  Nation  has  done,  the  author  apprehends  his 
own  fcanty  provifion  of  £.  35.000  to  be  by  far 
too  confiderable,  and  thinks  it  may  well  admit  of 
further  redudions  '.      Thus,  according  to  his  own 


'  The  author  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  p.  34,  informs  us, 
that  the  fum  of;^.  75.000,  allowed  by  him  for  the  extras  of  the 

^  principles. 
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principles,  this  great  oeconomift  falls  into  a  vicious 
prodigality ;  ana  is  as  far  in  his  eftimate  from  a  con- 
fjftency  with  his  own  principles  as  with  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  fervices. 

Still,  however,  his  prefent  eftablifhment  differs 
from  its  archetype  of  1764,  by  being,  though 
raifed  in  particular  parts,  upon  the  whole  about 
jf.  141.000  fmaller.  It  is  improved,  he  tells  us, 
by  the  experience  of  the  two  laft  years.  One  would 
have  concluded  that  the  peace  eftablifliment  of 
thcfe  two  years  had  been  lefs  than  that  of  1764,  in 
order  to  fugged  to  the  author  his  improvements, 
which  enabled  him  to  reduce  it.  But  how  does 
that  turn  out  ?  m  uiv.   ••¥ 
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army  and  ordnance,  is  far  lefs  than  was  allowed  for  the  fame 
fervice  in  the  years  1767  and  1768.  It  is  fo  undoubtedly, 
and  by  at  lealt  £,  200.000.  He  fees  that  he  cannot  abide  by. 
the  plan  of  the  Confiderations  in  this  point,  nor  is  he  willing 
wholly  to  give  it  up.  Such  an  enormous  difference  as  that 
between  ;^.  35.000  and  j^.  300.000  puts  him  to  a  ftand. 
Should  he  adopt  the  latter  plan  of  encreafed  expence,  he 
muft  then  confefs,  that  he  had,  on  a  former  occafion,  egre- 
gioufly  trifled  with  the  publick ;  at  the  fame  time  all  his  future 
promifes  of  reduction  muft  fall  to  the  ground.  If  he  ftuck  to 
the  £.  35.000,  he  was  fure  that  every  one  muft  expeAfrom 
him  fome  account  how  this  monftrous  charge  came  to  conti- 
nue ever  fince  the  war,  when  it  was  clearly  unnecelfary; 
liow  all  thofe  fuccelHons  of  minifters  (his  own  included)  came; 
to  pay  it ;  and  why  his  great  friend  in  parliament,  and  his 
partizans  without  doors,  came  not  to  purfue  to  ruin,  at  leal( 
CO  utter  (hame,  the  authors  of  fo  groandlefs  and  fcandalous  a^ 
profufion.  In  this  ftrair  he  took  a  middle  w^y  ;  and,  to  come 
nearer  the  real  ftate  of  the  fervice,  he  oqtbid  the  Confiderations, 
at  one  ftroke,  £.  40.000  j  at  the  fame  time  he  hints  to  you, 
that  you  may  expe^  fome  benefit  aUb  from  the  original  plan,. 
But  the  author  of  the  Confiderations  will  not  fi^ffer  him  to 
efcape  fo.  He  has  pinned  him  down  to  his  /.  35.000;  for 
that  is  the  fnm  he  has  chofen,  not  as  what  he  thinks  will  pro* 
bably  be  required,  but  as  making  the  moft  ample  allowance  for 
f  verjr  po&ble  contingency*    See  that  authox;,  p.  42  and  43 . 
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Peace  cflabliflimcnt  •  1767  and  1768,?       £. 


medium, 
Ditto,  cltimate  in  the  Confiderations, 
for  1764, 

Piffcrcnce, 


j  3.609. 


700 


Csog.675 


A  vafl:  encreafe  inftead  of  diminution.  The  ex- 
perience then  of  the  two  lafi:  years  ought  naturally 
to  have  given  the  idea  of  an  heavier  eftabiilh- 
ment ;  but  this  writer  is  able  to  diminidi  by  en- 
creafing,  ard  to  draw  the  effedls  of  fubtradion 
from  the  operations  of  addition.  By  means  of 
thefe  new  powers,  he  may  certainly  do  whatever 
he  pleafes.  He  is  indeed  moderate  enough  in  the 
life  of  them,  and  condelcends  to  Icttle  his  cftablilh- 
ments  at  ;f .  3,468. 1 6 1  a  year. 

However,  he  has  not  yet  done  with  it  •,  he  has 
further  ideas  of  f'.ving,  and  new  refourccs  of  re- 
venue. Thefe  additional  favings  are  principally 
two :  ift,  //  is  to  be  hoped,  fays  he,  that  the  fum 
of  £•  250.000  .(which  in  the  eftimate  he  allows 
for  the  deficiency  of  land  and  malt)  will  be  lefs  by 

jC.  37-924'* 

•  He  has  done  great  injuftice  to  the  eftablilhnicnt  of  1768 ; 
but  I  have  not  here  time  for  this  difcuflion  ;  nor  is  it  necelTary 
to  this  argument. 

'  In  making  up  this  account,  he  falls  into  a  furprlzing  error 
of  arithmetick.  **  The  deficiency  of  the  land-tax  in  the  year 
'*  1754  and  I75;>  when  it  was  at  zs.  amounted  to  no  more,  on 
*'  a  medium,  than  X- 40.372;  to  which,  if  wt  Sidd  half  tbe/umt 
**  it  will  give  us  £.  79.058  as  the  peace  deficiency  ^t  3  s." 

Total,  49'37* 

Add  the  half,  24.68^ 


Jlefolt, 


/•74  05^ 


Which  he  makes  .^.79.058.  Thij  is  indeed  in  disfavour  of  his 
argument ;  bui  we  fhall  fee  that  he  has  ways,  by  other  errors, 
(pf  rci<nburfing  himftlf, 

2d,  That 
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2cl,  That  the  fum  of  £,  20.000  allowed  for  the 
Foundling  Hofpital,  and  /,.  1.800  for  American 
Surveys,  will  foon  ceafe  to  be  neccflary,  as  the  fcr- 
vices  will  be  compleatcd. 

What  follows  with  regard  to  the  refources,  is 
very  well  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  **  Of 
thisedimate,"  fays  he,  *'  upwards  of  £.  300.000 
will  be  for  the  plantation  fervice;  and  that  fum, 
/  hope^  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  colonies 
might  be  induced  to  take  off  Great  Britain,  and 
defray  between  them,  in  the  proportion  of 
C'  200  000  by  the  colonies,  and  ^.  100.000  b/ 
**  Ireland.'* 

Such  is  the  whole  of  this  mighty  fchemc.  Take 
his  reduced  cftimate,  and  his  further  reduftions, 
and  his  refources  all  together,  and  the  refult  will 
be  V  He  will  certainly  lower  the  provifion  made  for 
the  navy.  He  will  cut  off  largely  (God  knows 
what  or  how)  from  the  anr.y  and  ordnance  extra- 
ordinaries.  He  may  be  expe£ied  to  cut  off  more. 
He  hopes  that  the  deficiencies  on  laud  and  malt  will 
be  lefs  than  ufual  •,  and  he  hopes  that  America  and 
Ireland  might  be  induced  to  take  off  (,.  300.000  of 
our  annual  charges. 

If  any  one  of  thefe  Hopes,  Mights,  Infinua- 
tions,  E)cpe(5tations,  and  Inducements,  Ihould  fail 
him,  there  will  be  a  formidable  gaping  breach  in 
his  whole  projeft.  If  all  of  them  fhould  failj  he 
has  left  the  nation  without  a  glimmering  of  hope 
in  this  thick  night  of  terrors  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  fpread  about  us.  If  every  one  of  them, 
which,  attended  with  fuccefs,  would  lignify  any 
thing  to  our  revenue,  can  have  no  effeft  but  to  add 
to  our  diftrafVions  and  dangers,  we  (hall  be  if 
poffible  in  a  ftill  worfe  condition  from  his  projeds 
of  cure  than  he  reprcfcnts  us  from  our  original  dif- 
orders. 
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Before  wc  examine  into  the  confequcnce  of  thefe 
fchemes,  and  the  probability  of  thcfc  lav  ings,  let 
us  fiippofe  them  all  ical  and  all  fafe,  and  then  fee 
what  It  is  they  amount  to,  and  how  he  reafons  on 
them  ; 

£• 

Dcfficiency  on  land  and  malt,  lefs  by  37.000 

Foundling  Holpital,  20.000 

American  Surveys,  ,    .   :     •  •  1.800 

/:.  58.800 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  only  articles  of  faving 
he  fpecifies  j  and  yet  he  choofes  to  aflerc  **  that 
**  we  may  venture  on  the  credit  of  them  to  re-f 
**  duce  the  Handing  expences  of  the  eftimate 
•'  (from  £.  3.468. 1 61)  to  £.  3.300.000  i"  that  is, 
for  a  faving  of  /"  '8.000,  he  is  not  alhamed  to 
take  credit  for  a  falcation  from  his  own  ideal 
cftablilhment  in  a  lum  of  no  lefs  than  £.  168.161  ! 
Suppofe  even  that  we  were  to  take  up  the  eftimate 
of  the  Confiderations  (which  is  however  aban- 
doned in  the  State  of  the  Nation),  and  reduce  his 
£.  75.000  extraordinaries  to  the  original  £.  35.000. 
Still  all  thefe  favings  joined  together  give  us  but 
/,'.  98.000  i  that  is,  near  £.  70.000  (hort  of  the  credit 
he  calls  for,  and  for  which  he  has  neither  given  any 
reafon,  norfurnilhed  any  data  whaifoeverfor  others 
to  reafon  upon. 

Such  are  his  favings,  as  operating  on  his  owa 
projedt  of  a  peace  eftablilhmcnt.  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  them  as  they  affeft  the  exifting  eftablifhmcnt 
and  our  aftual  fervices.  He  tells  us,  the  fum  al? 
lowed  in  his  eftimate  for  the  navy  is  **£•  69.321 
"  lefs  than  the  grant  for  that  fervice  in  1767  ;  but 
i  •*  in  that  grant  jj.  30.C00  was  included  for  the  pur- 
*'  fhafe  of  hemp,  and  a  faving  of  about  £.  25.000 
^*  was  made  in  that  ycur.'!      The  author  has  got 
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fomc  fccrct  in  arithmctick.     Thefc  two  fiims  put 
together  amount,  in   the  ordinary   way  of  com- 
puting, to  jf.  55.000,  and  not  to  /[.  69.321.     On 
what  principle  has  he  ch  fen  to  take  credit  for 
£.  14.321  more?     To  what  this  ftrangc  inaccuracy 
is  owing,  1  cannot  pofTibly  comprehend;  nor  is  it 
very  material,  where  the  logick  is  fo  bad,  and  the 
policy  fo  erroneous,  whether  the  arithmctick  bcjuft 
or  otherwife.     But  in  a  fcheme  for  making  this 
nation  *'  happy  at   home  and   rcfpeftcd  abroad, 
*'  formidable  in  war  and  flourilhing  in  peace,"  it  is 
furely   a  little   unfortunate   for  us,    that  he  has 
picked  out  the  Navy,  as  the  very  firft  obje<5t  of  his 
oeconomical  experiments.     Of  all  the  public  fcr- 
vices,  that  of  the  navy  is  the  one  in  which  tam- 
pering may  be  of  the  greateft  danger,  which  can 
word  be  fupplied  upon  an  emergency,  and  of  which 
any  failure  draws  after  it  the  longcft  and  heavieft 
train  of  confequences.     I  am  far  from  faying,  that 
this  or  any  fervice  ought  not  to  be  conducted  with 
©economy.     But  I  will  never  fufFer  the  facred  name 
of  occonomy  to  be  beftowed  upon  arbitrary  defal- 
cation of  charge.     The  author  tells    us  himfelf, 
^*  that  to  fuffer  the  navy  to  rot  in  harbour  for  want 
"  of  repairs  and  marines,  would  be  to  invite  de- 
"  ftrudtion."     It  would  be  fo.     When  the  author 
talks  therefore  of  favings  on  the  navy  eftimate,  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  let  us  know,  not  what  fums 
he  will  cut  off,  but  what  branch  of  thu  fervice  he 
deems  fuperfluous.     Inftead  of  putting  us  off  with 
unmeaning  generalities,  he  ought  to  have  dated 
what  naval  force,    what  naval  works,  and  what 
naval  ftores,  with  the  lowed  cdimated  expence, 
are  neceffary  to  keep  our  marine  in  a  condition 
commenfurate  to  its  great  ends.     And  this  too  not 
for  the  contracted  and  deceitful  fpace  of  a  fingle 
year,  but  for  fome  reafonable  term.     Every  body 
Hnows  that  many  charges  capnot  be  in  their  nature 
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regular  or  annual.  In  the  year  1767  a  ftock  of 
hemp,  &c.  was  to  be  laid  in  •,  that  charge  intermits, 
but  it  docs  not  end.  Other  charges  of  other  kinds 
take  their  place.  Great  works  arc  now  carrying 
on  at  Portfmouth,  but  not  of  greater  magnitude 
than  uiihry  v  and  they  mult  be  provided  for.  A 
year's  edimate  is  therefore  no  jult  idea  at  all  of  a 
permanent  peace  cftabli(li(nent.  Mad  the  author 
opened  this  matter  upon  thcfe  plain  principles,  a 
judgement  might  have  been  formed,  how  far  he  had 
contrived  to  reconcile  national  defence  with  public 
oeconomy.  Till  he  has  done  it,  thofe  who  had 
rathtr  depend  on  any  man's  reafon  than  the  greatcft 
man's  authority  will  not  give  him  credit  on  this 
head,  for  the  faving  of  a  fingle  fliilling.  As  to 
thofe  favings  which  are  already  made,  or  in  courfe 
of  being  made,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them  j  they  can  be  no 
part  of  his  projefl,  confidered  as  a  plan  of  refor- 
mation. I  greatly  fear  that  the  error  has  not  lately 
been  on  the  fide  of  profufion. 

Another  head  is  the  faving  on  the  Army  and 
Ordnance  extraordinaries,  particularly  in  the  Ame- 
rican branch.  What  or  how  much  rcdudtion 
may  be  made,  none  of  us,  I  believe,  can  with  any 
fairnefs  pretend  to  fay  ;  very  little,  I  am  con- 
vinced. The  ftate  of  America  is  extremely  un- 
fettled ;  more  troops  have  been  fent  thither  •,  new 
difpofitions  have  been  made  ;  and  this  augmenta- 
tion of  number,  and  cha.ige  of  difpofition,  has 
rately,  I  believe,  the  cfFedb  of  leiTening  the  bill  for 
extraordinaries,  which,  if  not  this  year,  yet  in  the 
next  we  muft  certainly  feel.  Care  has  not  been 
wanting  to  introduce  oeconomy  into  that  part  of 
the  fervice.  The  author's  great  friend  has  made, 
1  admit,  fome  regulations  i  his  immediate  fucceflbrs 
have  made  more  and  better.  This  part  will  be 
handled  more  ably  and  more  minutely  at  another 
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time :  but  no  one  can  cut  down  this  bill  of  cxtraor- 
dinaries  at  his  pleafure.  The  author  has  given  ua 
nothing,  but  his  word,  for  any  certain  or  confide- 
rable  reduction  j  and  this  wc  ought  to  be  the  more 
cautious  in  taking,  as  he  has  promifcd  great  favings 
in  liis  ConftdcrationSy  which  he  has  not  chofcn  to 
abide  by  in  his  State  of  the  Nation. 

On  this  head  alfo  of  the  American  cxtraordi- 
narics,  he  can  take  credit  for  nothing.  As  to  his 
next,  the  lefiening  of  the  deficiency  of  the  land 
Zi\C  midt  tax,  particularly  of  the  male  tax;  any 
perfon  ihe  leaft  converfant  in  that  fubjeft  cannot 
avoid  a  fmile.  This  deficiency  arifcs  from  charge 
of  collc(5lion,  from  anticipation,  and  from  defcdtive 
produce.  What  has  the  author  faid  on  the  it- 
duftion  of  any  head  of  this  deficiency  upon  the 
land  tax  ?  On  thelc  points  he  is  abfokitely  fiienc. 
As  to  the  deficiency  on  the  malt  tax,  which  is 
chiefly  owing  to  a  defe(5tive  produce,  he  has,  and 
can  have,  nothing  to  propofe.  If  this  deficiency 
Hiould  be  Icflened  by  the  encreafe  of  maltinn;  in 
any  years  more  than  others,  (as  it  is  a  greatly  fluc- 
tuating objedl),  how  much  of  this  obligation  Ihall 
we  owe  to  this  author's  miniftry  ?  will  it  not  be 
the  cafe  under  any  adminiftration  ?  mud  it  not  go 
to  the  general  fervice  of  the  yeati  in  fome  way  or 
other,  let  the  finances  be  in  whole  hands  they  will  ? 
But  why  take  credit  for  fo  extremely  reduced  a 
deficiency  at  all  ?  I  can  tell  him,  he  has  no  rational 
ground  for  it  in  the  produce  of  the  year  1767;  and 
I  fufpeft  will  have  full  as  little  reafon  from  the 
produce  of  the  year  1768.  That  produce  may 
indeed  become  greater,  and  the  deficiency  of  courfe 
will  be  lefs.  it  may  too  be  far  otherwife.  A 
fair  and  judiciouj  financier  will  not,  as  this  writer 
ha$  done,  for  the  fake  of  making  out  a  fpecious 
account,  feleft  a  favourable  year  or  two,  at  remote 
periodsi  and  ground  his  calculations  on  thofe. 
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In  iv68  he  will  not  take  the  deficiencies  of  1753  and 
1754  for  his  ftandard.  Sober  men  have  hither ro 
(and  muft  continue  this  courfe  to  prcferve  this 
charadlif)  taken  indifferently  the  mediums  of  the 
years  immediately  preceding.  Bur  a  pcrfon  who 
•  has  a  fcheme  from  which  he  promifes  much  to  tlie 
publick  ought  to  be  ftill  more  cautious  ;  he  fhould 
ground  his  fpeculation  rather  on  the  loweft  m.e- 
diums  i  becaufe  all  new  ft  hemes  are  known  to  be 
iubjed  to  fome  defed  or  failure  not  forefcen  ;  and 
which  therefore  every  prudent  propofcr  will  be  rea- 
dy to  allow  for,  in  o.der  to  lay  his  foundation  as 
low  and  as  folid  as  pofTiblt?.  Qiiice  contrary  is  the 
pracflice  of  fome  politicians.  They  firft  propofe 
favings,  which  they  well  know  cannot  be  made,  in 
order  to  get  a  reputation  for  oeconomy.  In  due 
time  they  aflume  another,  but  a  different  method, 
by  providing  for  the  fervice  ihey  had  before  cut  off 
or  ftraitened,  and  which  they  can  then  very  eafily 
prove  to  be  neceflary.  In  the  fame  Ipirit  they  raife 
magnificent  ideas  of  revenue  on  funJs  which  they 
know  to  be  infufficient.  Afterwards,  who  can 
blame  them,  if  they  do  not  iatisfy  the  public  de- 
fires  ?  They  are  great  artificers  i  but  they  canuo^ 
work  without  materials. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  little  arts  of  great  ftatef- 
men.  To  fuch  we  leave  them,  an  follow  where 
the  author  leads  us,  to  his  next  refource,  the 
Foundling-hofpital.  Whatever  parti«ular  virtue 
there  is  in  the  mode  of  this  faving,  there  feems  to 
be  nothing  at  all  new,  and  indeed  nothing  won- 
derfully  important  in  it.  The  fum  annually  voted 
for  the  fupport  of  the  roundling-hofpital  has  been 
in  a  former  parliament  limited  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  children  then  in  the  hofpital.  When  they 
are  apprenticed,  this  provifion  will  ceafe.  It  will 
therefore  fall  in  more  or  lefs  at  different  times  ; 
and  will  at  length  ccafe  entirely.  But,  until  it 
■  '    ^  does. 
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does.  We  catinot  reckon  upon  it  as  the  faving  on 
the  cftabliliiment  of  any  given  year:  nor  can  any 
one  conceive  how  the  author  comes  to  mention 
this,  any  more  than  fbme  other  articles,  as  a  pare 
of  a  new  plan  of  oeconomy  which  is  to  retrieve  our 
affairs.  This  charge  will  indeed  ceal'e  in  its  own 
time.  But  will  no  other  lucceed  to  it  ?  Has  he 
ever  known  the  publick  free  from  fome  contingent 
charge,  either  for  the  juft  fupport  of  royal  dignity, 
or  for  national  magnificence,  or  for  public  charity, 
or  for  public  fcrvi  ?  does  he  chufe  to  flatter  his 
readers  that  no  fuch  will  ever  return  ?  or  does  he  in 
good  earneft  declare,  :iiit  let  the  reafon,  or  necef- 
(ity,  be  what  they  will,  he  is  refolved  not  to  provide 
for  fuch  fervices  ? 

Another  refource  of  oeconomy  yet  remains,  for  he 
gleans  the  field  very  clofcly,  ;f.  1.800  for  the  Ame- 
rican furveys.  Why  what  fignifies  a  difputc  about 
trifles  ?  he  fhall  have  it.  But  while  he  is  carrying  it 
off,  I  Ihall  juft  whifper  in  his  ear,  that  neither  the 
faving  that  is  allowed,  nor  that  which  is  doubted  of, 
can  at  all  belong  to  that  future  propofed  adminiftra- 
tlon,  whofe  touch  is  to  cure  all  our  evils.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  belong  equally  (as  indeed  all  the 
rell  do)  to  the  prefect  adminiftraticn,  to  any  admi- 
niftration  ;  becaufe  they  are  the  gift  of  time,  and 
not  the  bounty  of  •'he  exchequer. 

I  have  now  done  with  aJ'  the  minor  preparatory 
parts  of  the  author's  fchcme,  the  feveral  articles 
of  faving  which  he  propofes.  Ac  length  comes 
the  capital  operation,  his  new  refources.  Three 
hundred  thouiand  pounds  a  year  from  America  and 
Ireland. — Alas!  alas!  if  that  too  fhould  fail  us, 
what  will  become  of  this  poor  undone  nation  ? 
The  author,  in  a  tone  of  great  humility,  hopes 
they  may  be  induced  to  pay  it.  Weil,  if  that  be 
all,  we  may  hope  fo  too :  and  for  any  light  he  is 
pleafed  to  give  us  into  the  ground  of  this  hope, 
"  ■  '  ,  and 
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and  the  ways  and  means  of  this  inducement,  here 
is  a  fpeedy  end  both  of  the  queftion  and  the  reve- 
^       nue. 

It  is  the  conftant  cuftom  of  this  author,  in  all  his 
writings,  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  has  given 
you  a  revenue,  whenever  he  can  point  out  to  you 
where  you  may  have  money,  if  you  can  contrive 
how  y.o  get  at  it ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  mafter- 
piece  of  his  financial  ability.  I  think  however,  in 
his  way  of  proceeding,  he  has  behaved  rather  like 
an  harfh  ftep-dame,  than  a  kind  nurfing  mother  to 
his  country.  Why  ft-op  at  £.  300.000 .?  If  his  ftate 
of  things  be  at  all  founded,  America  and  Ireland 
are  much  better  able  to  pay  £.  600.000,  than  we  are 
to  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  half  that  fum.  Flowcver, 
let  us  forgive  him  this  one  inftance  of  tendernefs 
towards  Ireland  and  the  colonies. 
P"  •'5'  He  fpends  a  vaft  deal  of  time,  in  an  endeavour 
to  prove,  that  Ireland  is  able  10  bear  greater  im- 
pofitions.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poverty  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  there  is,  in  a  great  niea- 
fure,  owing  to  a  want  of  judiciou'*  taxes  •,  that  a 
land  tax  will  enrich  her  tf^nants  •,  that  taxes  are 
paid  in  England  which  arc  not  paid  there-,  that  the 
colony  trade  is  encreafcd  above  ;^.  100.000  fince 
the  peace  ;  that  fhe  cught  to  have  further  indulgen- 
ces in  that  trade;  and  ou^ht  to  have  further  privi- 
leges in  the  woollen  manufacture.  From  thtfc  pre- 
milesj  of  what  fiv  h;is,  what  Ihe  has  not,  and  what 
ixie  ought  to  have,  he  infers  that  Ireland  will  f  on  • 
tribute  /,'.  100.000  towards  the  extraordinaries  of 
the  American  eftablifhment. 

I  fhall  make  no  objedlions  whatfoever,  log'cal  or 
financial,  to  this  reafoning  :  many  occur ;  b  Jt  they 
would  lead  me  from  my  purpofe,  from  which  i  da 
not  intend  to  be  diverted,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me 
of  no  fmall  importance.  It  will  bejull  enough  to 
hint,  what  I  dare  fay  many  readers  hav  ■  before 
5  obfcrved, 
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obfcrved,  that  when  any  man  propofcs  new  taxes 
in  a  country  with  which  he  is  not  perfonaHy  con- 
verfarit  by  refidence  or  ofFice,  he  ought  to  lay  open 
its  fituation  much  more  minutely  and  critically  than 
this  author  has  done,  or  than  perhaps  he  is  able  to 
do.  He  ought  not  to  content  himlelf  with  faying 
that  a  fingle  article  of  her  trade  is  encreafed 
;^.  iccooo  a  year;  he  ought,  if  he  argues  from 
the  encreafe  of  trade  to  the  encreafe  of  taxes,  to 
ftate  the  whole  trade,  and  not  one  branch  of  trade 
only  •,  he  ought  to  cuter  fully  into  the  ftate  of  its 
remittances,  and  the  courfe  of  its  exchange  -,  he 
ought  likewife  to  examine  whether  all  its  eliablilh- 
ments  ave  encreafed  or  diminifhed  ;  and  whether  Jt 
incurs  or  difcharges  debt  annually.  But  I  pifs  over 
all  this ;  and  am  content  to  afli  a  few  plain  quef- 
tions. 

Docs  the  author  then  ferioufly  mean  to  propofe 
in  parliament  a  land  tax,  or  any  tax  for  j^.  loo.ooo 
a  year  upon  Ireland  ?  if  he  does,  and  if  fatally, 
by  his  temerity  and  our  weaknefs,  he  fliould  fuc-^ 
ceed  i  then  I  fay  he  will  throw  the  whole  empire 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  into  mortal  con- 
vulfions.  What  is  it  that  can  fatisfy  tlie  furious 
and  perturbed  mind  o{  this  man  -,  is  it  not  enough 
for  him  that  fuch  pr- jedls  have  alienated  our  colo- 
nics from  the  mother  country,  and  not  to  propofe 
violently  to  tear  our  filler  kingdom  alio  from  our 
fide,  and  to  convince  every  dependent  par:  of  the 
empire,  that,  when  a  little  money  is  to  be-  raifed, 
we  have  no  fort  of  regard  to  their  ancient  cuftoms, 
their  opinions,  their  circumilances,  or  their  affec- 
tions ?  He  has  however  a  douceur  for  Ireland  in 
his  pocket ;  benefits  in  trade,  by  opening  the  wool- 
len manufadure  to  that  nation.  A  very  right  idea 
in  mv  opinion*,  but  not  more ftrong  in  reafon,  than 
likely  to  be  oppofed  by  the  moft  powerful  and  moft 
violent  of  all  local  prejudices  and  popular  palTions. 

Firft, 
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Fird,  a  fire  is  already  kindled  by  his  fchemes  of  tax- 
ation in  America ;  he  then  propofes  one  v;hich  wili 
fet  all  Ireland  in  a  blaze }  and  his  way  of  quenching 
both  is  by  a  plan  which  may  kindle  perhaps  ten 
times  a  greater  flame  in  Britain. 

Will  the  author  pledge  himfelf,  previoufly  to  his 
propofal  of  fuch  a  tax,  to  carry  this  enlargement  of 
the  Irilh  trade;  if  he  does  not,  then  the  tax  will  be 
certain  i  the  benefit  will  be  lefs  than  problemati- 
cal.    In  this  view,  his  compenfation  to  Ireland  va- 
niflies  into  fmoke  i  the  tax,  to  their  prejudices,  will 
appear  ftark  naked  in  the  light  of  an  aft  of  arbi- 
trary power  and  opprclTion.     But,  if  he  fhould  pro*- 
pofc  the  benefit  and  tax  together,  then  the  people 
of  Ireland,  a  very  high  and  fpirited  people,  would 
think  it  the  worft  bargain  in  the  world.     They 
would  look  upon  the  one  as  wholly  vitiated  and  poi- 
foned  by  the  other  i  and,  if  they  could  not  be  fepa- 
rated,  would  infallibly  refift  them  both  togethen 
Here  would  be  taxes  indeed,  amounting  to  an  hand- 
fome  fum  •,  jf.  loo.ooo  very  effedually  voted,  and 
pafTed  through  the  bed  and  moft  authentic  forms  ; 
but  how  to  be  colleded  ? — This  is  his  perpetual 
manner.     One  of  his  projeds  depends  for  luccefs 
upon  another  projeft,  and  this  upon  a  third,  all  of 
them  equally  vifionary.     His  finance   is   like  the 
Indian  philofophy;  his  Earth  is  poifcd  on  the  horns 
of  a  Bull,  his  Bull  ilands  upon  an  Elephant,  his 
Elephant  is   fupported  by  a  Tortoife  i  and  fo  on 
for  ever. 

As  to  his  American  £.  200.000  a  years*  he  is 
fatisfied  to  repeat  gravely,  as  he  has  done  an  hun- 
dred times  before,  that  the  Americans  are  able  to 
pay  it.  Well,  and  what  then  ?  does  he  lay  open 
any  part  of  his  plan  how  they  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  it,  without  plunging  ourfelves  into  calami- 
ties that  outweigh  ten-fold  the  propofed  benefit  ? 
or  does  he  fhcw  how  they  may  be  induced  to  fub- 
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fhit  to  it  quietly  ;  or  does  he  give  any  fatisfadlori 
concerning  the  mode  of  levying  it,  in  commer- 
cial colonies  one  of  the  moll  important  and  difii- 
cnlt  of  all  confiderarions  ?  Nothing  like  it.  Ta 
the  ftamp  aft,  whatever  its  excellencies  may  be,  I 
think  he  will  not  in  reality  recur,  or  even  choofe  to' 
afTert  that  he  means  to  do  fo,  in  cafe  his  minifter 
Ihoiild  come  a&ain  into  power.  If  he  does,  I  will 
preciid  that  Tome  (>f  the  fafteft  friends  of  that  mi- 
nifter  will  defert  him  upon  this  point.  As  to  port 
duties,  he  has  damned  them  all  in  the  lump,  by 
declaring  them  "  contrary  to  the  firft  principles  of  p.  ^^i 
"  colonization,  and  not  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
*'  terefts  of  Great  Brit.iin  than  to  thofe  of  the  co- 
•*  lonies"  Surely  this  fingle  obfervation  of  his 
ought  to  hiive  taught  him  a  little  caution  ;  he  oughc 
to  have  begun  to  doubt,  v;hether  there  is  noc 
fomething  in  the  nature  of  commercial  colonies, 
which  renders  them  an  unfit  objecl  of  taxation  5 
when  port  duties,  fo  large  a  fund  of  revenue  in  al-  ' 
molt  all  countries,  are  by  him  (elf  found,  in  this  ■ 
cafe,  nrx  only  improper,  but  deltruftive.  How- 
ever, he  has  here  pretty  well  nar'--'.  ved  the  field  of 
taxation.  Stamp  rft,  harcilv  tc^  i'  .'fumed.  Pore 
duties,  mifchievous.  Exciles,  1  believe,  he  wil! 
Icarcely  think  worth  the  collection  Hf  any  revenue 
fhould  be  fo)  in  America.  Land  rax  (notwith- 
llanding  his  opinion  of  its  immenfe  ufe  tu  agricul- 
ture), he  will  not  direftiy  propofe,  before  he  hal 
thought  again  and  again  on  the  f  ibjeft.  Indeed 
he  very  readily  recommends  it  for  Ireland,  and 
feems  to  think  it  not  improper  for  America;  be- 
caufe,  he  obferves,  they  already  raife  molt  of  their 
taxes  internally,  including  this  tax.  A  moft  curi- 
ous reafon  truly  !  bccuoie  their  lands  are  already 
heavily  burthened,  he  thinks  it  right  to  Inirtheni 
them  Hill  further.  But  he  will  recoiled,  for  fure- 
ly  he.  cannot   be  ignorant  of  it,  thai  the  lands  of 
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America  are  not,  as  in  England,  let  at  a  rent  cer- 
tain in  money,  and  therefore  wnnot,  as  here,  be 
taxed  at  a  certain  pound  rate.  They  value  them 
in  grofs  among  themfelves  *,  and  none  but  them- 
felves  in  their  feveral  diftrifts  can  value  them.  With- 
out their  hearty  concurrence  and  co-operation,  ic 
is  evident,  we  cannot  advance  a  ftep  in  the  aflfeflT- 
ing  or  collecting  any  land  tax.  As  to  the  taxes 
which  in  fome  places  the  Americans  pay  by  the 
acre,  they  are  merely  duties  of  regulation  :  they 
are  fmall  -,  and  to  encreafe  them,  notwithftanding 
the  fecret  virtues  of  a  land  tax,  would  be  the  moft 
cfi'cdlual  means  of  preventing  that  cultivation  they 
are  intended  to  promote.  Befides,  the  whole 
country  is  heavily  in  arrcar  already  for  land  taxes 
and  quit  rents.  They  have  different  methods  of 
taxation  in  the  different  provinces,  agreeable  to  their 
feveral  local  circumftances.  In  New  England  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  their  revenue  is  raifed  by 
faculty  taxes  and  capitations.  Such  is  the  method 
in  many  others.  It  is  obvious  that  parliament, 
unafTifted  by  the  colonies  themleives,  4:annot  take 
fo  much  as  a  fm.2,le  ftep  in  this  mode  of  taxation. 
Then  what  tax  is  it  he  will  impofe?  Why,  after 
all  the  boafting  fpeeches  and  writings  of  his  fad:ion 
for  thefe  four  years,  after  all  the  vain  expectations 
which  they  have  held  out  to  a  deluded  pubiick, 
this  their  great  advocate,  after  twifting  the  fiibjedl 
every  way,  after  writhing  himfelf  in  every  pofture, 
after  knuLking  ar  --very  door,  is  obliged  fairly  to 
abandon  every  mode  of  taxatioii  whatfocver  in 
P.  37, 38.  Ameiica.  He  thinks  it  the  beft  method  for  parlia- 
ment to  impofe  the  fum,  and  relerve  the  ac>  ount  to 
itlelf,  leaviiip;  the  mode  of  taxation  u  the  colo- 
nies. B'vit  how  and  in  what  proportion  ?  what 
does  the  author  lay  ?  O,  not  a  fingle  fyijable  on 
this  the  moft  material  part  of  the  whole  quettion. 
Will  he,  ill  parliament,  undertake  to  fettle  the 
I  propor- 
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broportions  of  fuch  payments  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Nevis,  in  no  fev^er  than  fix  and  twenty  different 
countries,  varying  in  almoft  every  pofTible  circum- 
(lance  one  from  another  ?  if  he  does,  I  tell  him,  he 
adjourns  his  revenue  to  a  very  long  day.  If  he 
leaves  it  to  themfelves  to  fettle  thefe  proportions, 
he  adjourns  it  to  dooms-day. 

Then  what  docs  he  get  by  this  method  on  the 
fide  of  acquicfcence  ?  will  the   people   of  Ame- 
rica relifh  this  courfe»  of  giving  and  granting  and 
applying  their  money,    the   better  becaufe   their 
affemblies  are  made  commiflioners  of  the  taxes  ? 
This  is  far  worfc  than  all    his   former  projects  i 
for  here,  if  the  affemblies  Ihall  refufe,  or  delay, 
or   be  negligent,  or   fraudulent,  in  this  new-im- 
pofed  duty,  we  are  wholly  without  remedy  •,  an4 
neither  our  cuftom-houfe  officers,  nor  our  troops, 
nor  our  arm.ed  fhips,  can  be  of  the  lead  ufe  in  the 
colleftion.     No  idea  can  be  more  contemptible  (I 
will  not  call  it  an  oppreffive  one,  the  harilmefs 
is  loft  in  the  folly)  than  that  of  propofing  to  get 
any    revenue  from    the   Americans   but   by   their 
frceft   and  moQ-  chearful  confent.     Moll   monied 
men  know  their  own  intereft  right  well ;  and  are 
as  able  as  any  financier,  in  the  valuation  of  rifques. 
Yet   I  think  this  financier  will  fciircely  find  that 
adventurer  hardy  enou;^h,  at  any  premium,  to  ad-' 
vance  a  (hilling  upon  a  vote  of  fuch  taxes.     Let 
him  narr.j  the  man,  or  fet  of  men,  that  would  do 
it.     This  is  the  orly  proof  of  the  value  of  reve- 
nues i  what  would  an  iajcrclled  nian  rate  them  at  ? 
His  fubfcription  would  be  at  ninety-nine  per  cent. 
difcount  the  very  firfl  cuiy  of  its  o\>rmng.     Here  is 
our  only   natiunal  fecuriry  from   r-iin  ;  a  lecurity 
upon  which  no  man  in  his  f  nles  would  venture  a 
lliilling  ot  fiis  fortune.      \ci  he  puts  down  thofe 
articles  as  gravely  in  his  fupply  for  his  peace  clla- 
blifliment,  as    if  the    money,  had   been    all    airly 
lodged  in  the  exchciiiutr : 
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American  revenue,  200.000 

Ireland,  100.000 

Very  handfome  indeed  !  but  if  fupply  is  to  be  got 
in  fucii  a  manner,  farewell  the  lucrative  rnyftcry 
of  finance  !  If  you  are  to  be  credited  for  favings, 
without  (hewing  how,  why,  or  with  what  fafcty, 
they  are  to  be  made  s  and  for  revenues,  without 
fpecifying  on  what  articles,  or  by  what  means,  or 
at  what  expence,  they  are  to  be  collefled  •,  there 
is  not  a  clerk  in  a  public  office  who  may  not  out- 
bid this  author,  or  his  friend,  for  the  department 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  not  an  apprentice 
in  the  city,  that  will  not  ftrike  out,  with  the  fame 
advantages,  the  lame,  or  a  much  larger,  plan  of 
fupply. 

Here  is  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the  au- 
thor's fcherr  for  faving  us  from  impending  de- 
flruftion.  Take  it  even  in  its  moft  favourable  point 
of  view,  as  a  thing  within  poflibility  ;  and  imagine 
what  mull  be  the  wifdom  of  this  gentleman,  or  his 
opinion  of  ours,  who  could  firft  think  of  repre- 
fenting  this  nation  in  fuch  a  ftate,  .as  no  friend  can 
look  upon  but  with  horror,  and  fcarce  an  enemy 
without  compalTion,  and  afterwards  of  diverting 
himlelf  with  ifuch  inadequate,  impradicable,  pue- 
rile methods  for  our  relief?  If  ihefe  had  been  the 
dreams  of  Ibme  unknown,  unnamed,  and  namelefs 
writer,  they  would  excite  no  alarm  ;  their  wcak- 
nefs  had  been  an  antidote  to  their  malignity.  But 
as  they  arc  univerfally  believed  to  be  written  by 
the  hand,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  un- 
der the  immediate  diredion,  of  a  pcrfon  who  has 
been  in  the  management  of  the  highell  affairs, 
and  may  foon  be  in  the  fame  fituation,  I  think  it 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  amongft  our  grcatefl:  confo- 
lations,  that  the  yet  remaining  power  of  this  king- 
dom is  to  be  employed  in  an  attempt  to  realize 
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notions  that  are  at  once  fo  frivolous,  and  fo  full  of 
danger.  That  confiderarion  will  jullify  me  in 
dwelling  a  little  longer  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
nation,  and  the  folutions  of  our  author. 

I  am  then  perfuaded  that  he  cannot  be  in  the 
lead  alarmed  about  our  fituation,  let  his  outcry  be 
what  he  pleafes.     I  will  give  him  a  reafon  for  my 
opinion,  which,   I  think,   he  cannot  difpute.     All 
that  he  brftows  upon  the  nation,  which  it  docs  not 
poflefs  without  him,  and  fuppofing  it  all  lure  mo- 
ney, amounts  to  no  more  than  a  fuin  of  >f,  300.000 
a  year.     This,  he  thinks,  will  do  the  bufinefs  com- 
pleatly,  and   render  us  flourifliing  at  home,  and 
refpeftablc  abroad      If  the  op  ion  betwtfen  j^l<>ry 
and  fliame,  if  our  falvaiion  or  deftruiflion,  depeiidcJ 
on  tliis  fum,  it  is  impofiible   that  he  Ihould  h:'.ve 
been  adtive,  ;'nd  made  a  merit  of  that  a6livity,  in 
taking  off  a  fhilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land  tax, 
which  came  up  to  his  grand  dcfideratum,  and  up- 
wards of  ;C.  ICO. 000  more.     By  this  manoeuvre,  he 
left  our  trade,  navigciiiop,  and  manufaftures,  on  the 
verge  of  deftrudion,  our  finances  in  ruin,  our  cre- 
dit expiring,  Ireland  on  the  point  of  being  ceded 
to  France,  the  colonies  of  beinu;  torn  to  pieces,  the 
fucceffion  of  the  crown  at  the  mercy   of  our  great 
rival,  and  the  kingduin  itlelf  on  tlie  very  point  of 
becoming  tributary   to  that  liaughry  power.     All 
this  for  want  of  ^.  300.000  ;  tor  1  defy  ilie  reader 
to  point  out  any  other  revenue,  or  any  other  pre- 
cife  and  defined  fcheme  of  politicks,  which  he  af- 
figns  for  our  redemption. 

I  know  that  two  things  may  be  fiid  in  his  de- 
fence,  as  bad  reafons  are  always  at  hand  m  an  m- 
different  caufe ;  that  he  was  not  fure  the  money 
would  be  applied  as  he  thinks  it  ou^jht  to  be,  by 
the  prefent  minifters.  I  think  as  ill  of  them  as 
he  does  to  the  full.  They  have  done  very  near  as 
much  mifchief  as  they  can  do,  to  a  conituution  {a 
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robuft  as  this  is.  Nothing  can  make  them  mor« 
dangerous,  but  that,  as  they  are  already  in  general 
compofed  of  his  difciples  and  inftriiments,  they 
may  add  to  the  public  calamity  of  their  own  mea- 
furcs,  the  adoption  of  his  projt-dts.  But  be  the 
miniders  what  they  may,  the  author  knows  that 
they  could  not  avoid  applying  this  /[.4r,o.ooo  to 
the  fcrvice  of  the  cftablilhnicnt,  as  faithfully  as 
he,  or  any  other  minilter,  coukl  do.  1  fay  they 
could  not  avoiil  it,  and  have  no  merit  at  all  for 
the  ai)plicaLion.  But  fiipj)0ling  iliat  they  fliould 
greatly  mifmannge  this  revenue.  Merc  is  a  good 
deal  of  room  for  miftake  and  prodi{.!;ality  before 
you  come  to  the  edge  of  tuin.  The  ciificrence  be- 
tween the  amount  of  that  real  and  his  imaginary 
revenue  is,  £.  150.000  a  year,  at  lead  •,  a  tolerable 
i'um  for  them  to  play  with  :  this  might  compenfatc 
the  difference  betw.'cn  the  author's  occonomy  and 
their  profufion  ;  and  lliil,  notwithftanding  thcit 
vices  and  ignorance,  tlie  nation  might  be  faved. 
The  author  ought  alfo  to  recollect,  that  a  good 
man  would  hardly  deny,  even  to  the  worft  of  mi- 
nilters,  the  means  of  doing  their  duty  •,  efpecially 
in  a  crifis  when  our  being  depended  on  fupplying 
them  with  fome  means  or  other.  In  f'lch  a  cafe, 
their  penury  of  mind,  in  difcovering  refources, 
would  make  it  rather  the  more  neceflary,  not  to 
ilrip  fuch  poor  providers  of  the  little  itock  they  had 
in  hand. 

Befides,  here  is  another  fubjedt  of  diftrefs,  and 
a  very  ferious  one,  which  puts  us  again  to  a  (land. 
The  author  may  poflibly  not  come  into  power  (I 
only  ftate  the  polfibility) :  he  may  not  always  con- 
tinue in  it ;  and  if  the  contrary  to  all  this  (hould 
fortunately  for  us  happen,  what  infurancc  on  his 
life  can  be  made  for  a  fum  adequate  to  his  lofs  ? 
Then  we  are  thus  unluckily  fituated,  that  the 
fkatics  of   an    American    and    Irifh   revenue  of 
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t»  30C.000,  to  be  managed  by  him,  is  to  fave  us 
from  ruin  two  or  three  years  htnce  at  belt,  to 
make  us  happy  at  home  and  glorious  abroad  -,  and 
the  adtual  pofleflion  of  {,,  41)0.000  Englifh  taxes 
cannot  fo  much  as  protra(ft  our  ruin  without  him. 
So  we  are  ftakcd  on  four  chances  j  his  power,  its 
permanence,  the  fuccefs  of  his  projc(fls,  and  the 
duration  of  his  lift*.  .  Any  one  of  thele  failing,  we 
are  gone.  Propria  hac  ft  dona  ftiijfent !  This  is 
no  unfair  rcpreicntation  •,  ultimately  all  hangs  on 
his  life,  becaufe,  in  his  account  of  every  \ti  of  men 
that  have  held  or  fupported  adminiftration,  he 
finds  neither  virti:'^  nor  ability  in  any  but  himfelf. 
Indeed  he  pa/s  (through  their  meafures)  fome 
compliments  to  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Defpenier. 
But  to  the  latter,  this  is,  I  fuppofc,  but  a  civility  to 
old  acquaintance:  to  the  former,  a  little  ftroke  of 
polit'-rks.  We  may  therefore  fairly  fay,  that  our 
only  hope  is  his  life  •,  and  he  has,  to  make  it  the 
more  fo,  taken  care  to  cut  off  any  refource  which 
we  poflefled  independent  of  him. 

In  the  next  place  it  may  be  laid,  to  excufe  any 
appearance  of  incorjfifliency  between  the  author's 
ailions  and  his  declarations,  that  he  thought  it 
right  to  reli'  ve  the  landed  intercft,  and  lay  the 
burthen  wh(  it  ought  to  lie»  on  the  colonies. 
Whit  1  to  tak  ofFa  re  -enue  fo  necefTary  to  our  be- 
ing, before  any  thing  v;hatfoever  was  acquired  in 
the  place  of  it  i'  Ir  prrlence,  he  ought  to  have 
waited  at  lead  for  the  firll:  quarter's  receipt  of  the 
new  anony.  )us  American  revenue,  and  Irifh  land 
tax.  Is  there  .bmething  lo  fpecific  for  our  diforders 
in  American,  and  lOLuihing  fo  poifonous  in  Eng- 
lifli  money,  rhat  one  i?".  to  ical,  the  other  to  de- 
ftroy  us?  To  fay  that  the  landed  interefl:  could  not 
can tH  vie  to  pay  it  for  a  year  or  two  long^;r,  is  more 
thin  rhe  author  will  attempt  to  prove.  To  fay 
th^.^  aiey  would  pay  it  no  longer,  is  to  treat  the 
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landed  intercft,  in  my  opinion,  very  fcurvily.     To 
fuppofe  that  the  gentry,  clc-rgy,  and  fr( ('holders  of 
England  do  not  rate  the  commerce,  the  credit,  the 
religion,  the    liberty,    the  independency    of  their 
country,  and  the  fucceffion  of  their  crown,   at  a 
fhilling  in  the  pound  land  tax !     They  never  gave 
him  reafon  to  think  fo  meanly  of  them.     And,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  when  that  mcafure  was  de- 
bated in  parliament,  a  very  different  reafon  was  af- 
figned  by  the  author's  great  friend,  as  well  as  by 
others,  for  that  redudlion :  one  very  different  from 
the  critical  and  almoft  defperate  {late  of  our  finan- 
ces.    Some  people  then    endeavoured  to   prove, 
that  the  redudlion  miu;ht  be  made  without  detri- 
ment  to  the  national  credit,  or  the  due  fupport  of  a 
proper  peace  eftablilhmfnt;  otherwile  it  is  obvious 
that  the  redudion  could  not  be  defended  in  argu- 
ment.    So  that  this  author  cannot  dcfpair  fo  much 
of  the  commonwealth,  without  this  American  and 
Irifli  revenue,  as  he  pretends  to  do.     If  he  does, 
the  reader  fees  how  handfomely  he  has  provided  for 
ps,  by  voting  away  one  revenue,  and  by  giving  us 
a  pamphlet  on  the  other. 

I  do  not  mean  to  blame  the  relief  which  was 
then  given  by  ^-^rliamc-nt  to  the  land.  It  was 
grounded  on  very  weighty  reafons.  The  ndminir 
llration  contended  only  for  its  continuance  for  a 
year,  in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  taking  off  thp 
Ihilling  in  the  pound  immediately  before  the  elec- 
tions-, and  thus  to  bribe  the  freeholders  of  England 
vrith  their  own  money.  " 

It  is  true,  the  author,  in  his  eftimate  of  ways  and 
'  means,  takes  credit  for  £.  400.000  a  year,  Indian 
revenue.  But  he  will  not  very  politively  infill,  that 
we  fhould  put  this  revenue  to  tiie  account  of  his 
plans  or  his  power  *,  and  for  a  very  pLiin  reafon : 
"we  are  already  near  two  years  in  poffeffion  of  it. 
py  what  means  we  came  to  that  poffeffion,  is  a 
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pretty  long  ftory  j  however,  I  Ihall  ^ive  nothing 
more  than  a  Ihort  abflra'ft  of  the  proceeding,  in 
order  to  fee  whether  the  author  will  take  to  him- 
fclf  any  part  in  that  meafare. 

The  hi^  i^  xh'y  •,  the  Eaft  India  company  had  for 
a  good  while  folicited  the  miniftry  for  a  nei^otia- 
cion,  by  which  they  propofed  to  pay   largely  for 
fome  advantages  in  their  trade,  and  for  the  renewal 
of  their  charter.    This  had  been  the  former  method 
of  tranfading  with  that  body.   Government  having 
only  leafed  the  monopoly  for  fhort  terms,  the  com- 
pany has  been  obliged  to  rcfort  to  ic  frequently 
for  renewals.    'Thefe  two  parties  had  always  nego- 
♦■iated  (on  the  true  principle  of  credit)  not  as  govern- 
ment and  fubjeft,  but  as  equal  dealers,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  mutual  advantage.     The  publick  had  deriv- 
ed great  benefit  from  fuch  dealing.     But  at  that 
time  new  ideas  prevailed.     The  miniftry,  inftead  of 
liftening  to  the  propofals  of  that  company,   chofe 
to  fet  up  a  claim  of  the  crov/r;  to  rheir  poflefllons. 
The  original  plan  feems  to  have  been,  to  get  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  compliment  the  crown  with 
a  fort  cf  juridicial  declaration  of  a  title  to  the  com- 
pany's acquifitions  in  India  -,  which  the  crown,  on 
its  part,  with  the  bed  air  in  the  world,  was  to  be- 
llow upon  the  publick.     Then  it  would  come  to 
the  tvirn  of  the  houfe  of  commons  af.?;ain  to  be  li- 
beral and  grateful  to  the  crown.     The  civil  lift 
debts  were  to  be  paid  off;  with  perhaps  a  pretty 
augmentation  of  income.     All  this  was  to  be  done 
on  the  moft  public- fpirited   principles,  and  with  a 
politenefs  and  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices, 
that  could  not  but  have  charmed.     But,  what  was 
bcft  of  all,  thefc  civilities  were  to  be  without  a  far- 
thing of  charge  to  either  of  the  kind  and  obliging 
parties. — The  Eaft  India  company  was  to  be  co- 
vered with  infamy  and  difgrace,  and  at  the  fame 
time  was  to  pay  the  whole  bill. 
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In  confequence  of  this  fcheme,  the  terrors  of  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  were  ,hung  over  them.  A 
judicature  was  alferted  in  parliament  to  try  this 
quellion.  But,  left  this  judicial  character  (hould 
chance  to  infpire  certain  ftubborn  ideas  of  law  and 
right,  it  was  argued,  that  the  judicature  was  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  determine  by  the  rules  of 
law,  but  by  their  opinion  of  policy  and  expedi- 
ency. Nothing  exceeded  the  violence  of  fomc  of 
the  managers,  except  their  impotence.  They  were 
bewildered  by  their  paflions,  and  by  their  want  of 
knowledge  or  want  of  confideration  of  the  fubjeft. 
The  more  they  advanced,  the  further  they  found 
themlelves  from  their  objeft. — AH  things  ran  into 
cont'ufion.  The  minillers  quarrelled  among  them- 
fclves.  They  difclaimed  one  another.  They  fuf- 
pended  violence,  and  Ihrunk  from  treaty.  The  in- 
quiry was  almoll  at  its  laft  gafp  ;  when  fome  adlive 
perfons  of  the  company  were  given  to  undcrftand, 
that  this  hoftile  proceeding  was  only  fet  up  in 
terrorem  ;  that  government  was  far  from  an  inten- 
tion of  feizing  upon  the  polfeflions  of  the  company, 
Adminiftration,  they  faid,  was  fenfible,  that  the 
idea  was  in  every  light  full  of  abfurdity  ;  and  that 
fuch  a  feizure  was  not  more  out  of  their  power, 
•  than  remote  from  their  wifhes  ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  company  would  come  in  a  liberal  manner  to 
the  houie,  they  certainly  could  not  fail  of  putting 
a  fpeedy  end  to  this  difagreeable  bufinefs,  and  of 
opening  the  way  to  an  advantageous  treaty. 

On  this  hint  the  company  afted :  they  came  at 
once  to  a  refolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  arofe  from  the  complication  of  their 
trade  with  their  revenue ;  a  ftep  which  defpoiled 
them  of  their  beft  defenfive  armour,  and  put  them 
at  once  into  the  power  of  adminiftration.  They 
threw  their  whole  ftock  of  every  kind,  the  reve- 
nue, the  trade,  and  even  their  debt  from  govern- 
ment. 
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ment,  into  one  fund,  which  they  computed  on  the 
fureft  grounds  would  amount  to  £.  800.000,  with  a 
large  probable  furplus  for  the  payinenc  of  debt. 
Then  they  agreed  to  divide  this  fum  in  equal 
portions  between  themfelves  and  the  publick, 
jf.  400.000  to  each.  This  gave  to  the  proprietors 
of  that  fund  an  annual  augmentation  of  no  more 
than  £.  80.000  dividend.  They  ought  to  receive 
from  government  j^.  120.000  for  the  loan  of  their 
capital.  So  thai,  in  fadt,  the  whole,  which  on  this 
plan  they  refer ved  to  themfelves,  from  their  vaft 
revenues,  from  their  extenfive  trade,  and  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  great  rifques  and  mighty  expences 
which  purchafed  thefe  advantages,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  £.  280.000,  whillt  government  was  to 
receive,  as  I  faid,  £.  400.000. 

This  propofal  was  thought  by  themfelves  liberal 
indeed  ;  and  they  expeded  the  higheft  applaufcs  for 
it.  However,  their  reception  was  very  different 
from  their  cxpedlations.  When  they  brought  up 
r.heir  plan  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  offer,  as 
it  was  natural,  of  £.  400.000,  was  very  well  re- 
lifhed.  But  nothing  could  be  more  difguftful  than 
the  ;£.  80.000  which  the  company  had  divided 
amongft  themfelves.  A  violent  tcmpeft  of  public 
indignation  and  fury  rofe  againft  them.  The  heads 
of  people  turned.  The  company  was  held  well  able 
to  pay  £.  400.000  a  year  to  government;  but  bank- 
rupts, if  they  attempted  to  divide  the  fifth  part  of  it 
among  themfelves.  An  expoJifaSio  law  was  brought 
in  with  great  precipitation,  for  annulling  this  divi- 
dend. In  the  bill  was  inferred  a  claufe,  which  fuf- 
pended  for  about  a  year  the  right,  which,  under 
the  public  faith,  the  company  enjoyed,  of  making 
their  own  dividends.  Such  was  the  difpofition  and 
temper  of  the  houfe,  that,  although  the  plain  face 
bf  fafts,  reafon,  arithmetick,  all  the  authority, 
parts,  and  eloquence  in  die  kingdom,  were  againft 
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this  bill-,  though  a!l  the  chancellors  of  the  cxchc*. 
quer,  wlio  had  held  that  office  from  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  oppofed  it  i  yet  a  few  placemen  of 
the  fubordinate  departments  fprung  out  of  their 
ranks,  took  the  lead,  and,  by  an  opinion  of  fame 
fort  of  fccret  fupport^  carried  the  bill  with  an  high 
hand,  leaving  the  then  Secretary  of  (late  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  a  very  moderate 
minority.  In  this  diftradcd  fituatiop.,  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  notwithftanding  their  triumph,  did  not 
venture  to  propofe  the  payment  of  the  civil  lift 
debt.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  not 
'  I ,  in  good  humour  enough,  after  his  late  defeat  by 
his  own  troops,  to  co-operate  in  fuch  a  defign  ;  fo 
they  made  an  a6l,  to  lock  up  the  money  in  the  ex- 
/  chequer  until  they  fliould  have  time  to  look  about 

them,  and  fettle  among  themfelves  what  they  were 
to  do  with  it. 

Thus  ended  this  unparalleled  tranfadion.  The 
author,  I  believe,  will  not  claim  any  part  of  the 
glory  of  it :  he  will  leave  it  whole  and  entire  to 
the  authors  of  the  meafure.  The  money  was  the 
voluntary  free  gift  of  the  company  ;  the  rcfcinding 
bill  was  the  aft  of  legiflature,  to  which  they  and 
we  owe  rubmiflion :  the  author  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  one  or  with  the  other.  However,  he 
cannot  avoid  rubbing  himfelf  againft  this  fubjeft, 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  ftirring  controverfies* 
and  gratifying  a  certain  pruriency  of  taxation  that 
feems  to  infedt  his  blood.  It  is  merely  to  indulge 
himfelf  \n  fpeculations  of  taxing,  that  he  choofes 
to  harangue  on  this  fubject.  ]For  he  takes  credit 
for  no  greater  fum  than  the  publick  is  already  in 
pofleflion  of.  He  does  not  hint,  that  the  company 
means,  or  h?s  ever  Ihewn  any  difpofition,  if  ma- 
raged  with  common  prudence,  to  pay  lefs  in  future; 
and  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  prefent  miniftry  are 
^s  well  inclined  to  drive  them,  by  their  mock  en* 
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quiries,  and  real  refcinding  bills,  as  he  can  pofTibly 
be  with  his  taxes.  Befides,  it  is  obvious,  that  as 
great  a  fum  might  have  been  drawn  from  that  com- 
pany, without  aficdinp;  property,  or  fhaking  the 
conftitution,  or  endangering  the  principle  of  public 
credit,  or  running  into  his  golden  dreams  of  cockcts 
on  the  Ganges,  or  vifions  of  llamp  duties  on  Per- 
vanna^Sy  Dujlicks,  Kiflbmdees^  and  Hujhulhockums, 
For  once,  1  will  dilappoint  him  in  this  part  of  the 
difpute ;  and  only  in  a  very  few  words  recommend 
to  his  confideration,  how  he  is  to  get  off  the  dan- 
gerous idea  of  taxing  a  public  fund,  if  he  levies 
thofe  duties  in  England  ;  and  if  he  is  to  levy  them 
in  India,  what  provifion  he  has  made  for  a  revenue 
eftabliihment  there  ;  fuppofing  that  he  undertakes 
this  new  fcheme  of  finance  independently  of  the 
company,  and  againft  its  inclinations. 

So  much  for  thefe  revenues  \  which  are  nothing 
but  his  vilions,  or  already  the  national  poffeffions 
without  an/  adt  of  his.  It  is  eofy  to  parade  with 
an  high  talk  of  parliamentary  rights,  of  the  univer- 
fality  of  legiflarive  powers,  and  of  uniform  taxation. 
Men  of  fenfe,  Vvhen  new  projeCls  come  before 
them,  always  think  a  difcourll'  proving  the  mere 
right  or  mere  powf^r  of  aftir.g  in  the  manner  pro- 
pofed,  to  be  no  more  than  a  very  unpleafant  way 
of  mifpending  time.  They  mud  fee  che  objcd  to 
be  of  proper  magnitude  to  engaae  them  i  they 
muft:  fee  the  means  oF  compading  it  to  be  next  to 
certain  ;  the  mifchiefs  not  to  counterbalance  the 
profit;  they  will  examine  how  a  propofed  impo- 
fition  or  regulation  agrees  with  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  are  likely  to  be  afFcdted  by  it ;  they  will 
not  defpifc  the  confideration  even  of  their  habi- 
tudes and  prtjudices.  They  wifh  to  know  how  it 
accords  or  difagrees  with  the  true  fpirit  of  prior 
cftabiiflimcnts,  whether  of  government  or  of  finance; 
I  .A  becaufe 
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becavife  they  well  know,  that  in  the  complicated 
oeconomy  of  great  kingdoms,  and  immenfe  reve- 
nues, which  in  a  length  of  time,  and  by  a  variety  of 
accidents,  have  coalefced  into  a  fort  of  body,  an 
attempt  towards  a  compulfory  equality  in  all  cir- 
cumftances,  and  an  exadl  practical  definition  of  the 
fupreme  rights  in  every  cafe,  is  the  mod  dangerous 
and  chimerical  of  all  enterprizes.     The  old  build* 
ing  itands  well  enough,  though  part  Gothic,  part 
Grecian,  and  part  Chinefe,  until  an  attempt  is  made 
to  fquare  it  into  uniformity.      Then  it  may  come 
down  upon  our  heads  all  together,   in  much  uni- 
formity of  ruin  ;  and  great  will  be  the  fall  thereof. 
Some  people,    inftead  of  iiiclining  to  debate  the 
matter,  only  feel  a  fort  of  naufea,  when  they  are 
told,  that  *'  protedtion  calls  for  fupply,"  and  that 
"  all  the  parts  ought  to  contribute  to  the  fupport 
*'  of  the  whole."  Strange  argument  for  great  and 
grave  deliberation !  As  if  the  fame  end  may  not, 
and  muft  not,  be  compafTcd,  according  to  its  cir- 
cumfl-ances,  by  a  great  diverfity  of  ways.     Thus  in 
Great  Britain  fome  of  our  eftablifhments  are  apt  for 
the  fupport  of  credit.     They  Hand  therefore  upon 
a  principle  of  their  own,  diftind  from,  and  in  fome 
refpedts   contrary  to,  the  relation  between  prince 
and  fubjedt.     It  ^s  a  new  fpecics  of  contract  fuper- 
induced  upon  the  old  contrad  of  the  ftate.      The 
idea  of  power  muft  as  much  as  poflible  be  banifhed 
from  it  i  for  power  and  credit  are  things  adverfe, 
incompatible  ;  Non  bene  conveniunty  nee  in  una  fede 
tnoraniur.     Such  eftabliftiments  are  our  great  monied 
companies.     To  tax  them  would  be  critical  and 
dangerous,  and  contradictory  to  the  very  purpofc 
of  their  inftitution  ;  which  is  credit,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  taxation.     But  the   nation,  when  it 
gaye  up  that  power,  did  not  give  up  the  advantage; 
but  fuppofed,  and  with  reafon,  that  government 
^  was  overpaid  in  credit  for  what  it  feemed  to  lofc 
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in  authority.    In  fuch  a  cafe,  to  talk  of  the  rights 
of  fovcreignty,  is  quite  idle.    Oiher  eftablifliments 
fupply  other  modes  of  public  contribution.    Our 
trading  companies,  as  well  as  individual  importers, 
arc  a  fit  fubjed  of  revenue  by  cuftoms.     Some  efta- 
blifhments  pay  us  by  a  monopoly  of  their  confu  np- 
tion  and  their  produce.     This,  nominally  no  tax,  in 
reality  comprehends  all  taxes.      Su.h   eftablilh- 
ments  are  our  colonies.     To  tax  them,  would  be 
as  erroneous  in  policy,  as  rigorous  in  equity.     Ire- 
land fupplies  us  by  furnilhing  troops  in  war  •,  and 
by  bearing  part  of  our  foreign   ellabliftiment  in 
peace.     She  aids  us  at  all  times  by  the  money  that 
her  abfentees  fpend  amongft  us;  which  is  no  fmall 
part  of  the  rental  of  that  kingdom.     Thus  Ireland 
contributes  her  part.      Some  (.bjcfls  bear  port  du- 
ties.    Some  are  fitter  for  an  inland  excife.     The 
mode  varies,  the  objedt  is  the  fame.    To  ftrain  thefe 
from  their  old  and  inveterate  leaning*;,  might  im- 
pair the  old  benefit9  and  not  anfwer  the  end  of  the 
new  proje£t.     Among  all  the  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, Procrujles  fliall  never  be  my  hero  of  legifla- 
tion  i  with  his  iron  bed,  the  allegory  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  type  of  fbme  modern  policy,   by 
which  the  long  limb  was  to  be  cut  fiiort,  and  the 
fliort  tortured  into  length.     Such  was  the  ftate-bed 
of  uniformity  1  he  would,   I  conceive,   be  a  very 
indifferent  farmer,  who  complained  that  his  Iheep 
did  not  plough,  or  his  horfes  yield  him  wool;  though 
it  would  be  an  idea  full  of  equality.     They  may 
think  this  right  in  ruftic  oeconomy,  who  think  it 
available  in  the  politic  ; 
.^    ^i  B avium  non  odii,  amet  tua  carmina,  Mavi! 

Atq^ue  idemjungat  'vulpes^  et  mu^geat  bircos. 

As  the  author  has  (laced  this  Indian  taxation  for 
no  vifib!e  purpofe  relative  to  his  plan  of  fupply  i 
fo  he  has  (iated  many  other  projects  with  as  little* 
if  any  diftind  end  i  unlefs  perhaps  to  fliew  you 
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how  full  he  is  of  projcfls  for  the  public  good  i 
and  what  vad  expeiflations  may  be  formed  of  hini 
or  his  friends,  if  they  Ihould  be  tranflated  into  ad- 
ininiftration.  It  is  always  from  fomc  opinion  thit 
thefe  fpeculations  may  one  day  become  our  public 
meafures,  that  I  tliink  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the 
reader  at  all  about  them. 

Two  of  them  ftand  out  in  high  relievo  beyond 
the  reft.  The  firft  is  a  change  in  the  internal  re- 
prcfcntation  of  this  country,  by  enlarging  our  num* 
ber  of  conltitucnts.  The  fecond  is  an  addition  to 
our  reprefcntatives,  by  new  American  members 
of  parliament.  I  pafs  over  here  all  confiderations 
how  far  fuch  a  fyliem  will  be  an  improvement  of 
our  conftitution  according  to  any  found  theory. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  condemn  fuch  fpeculativc  en- 
quiries concerning  this  great  object  of  the  national 
attention.  They  may  tend  to  clear  doubtful  points, 
and  poflibly  may  lead,  as  they  have  often  done, 
to  real  improvements.  What  I  objeft  to,  is  their 
introduftion  into  a  difcourfe  relating  to  the  imme- 
diate flate  of  our  affairs,  and  recommending  plans 
of  pradical  government.  In  this  view,  I  fee  nothing 
in  them  but  what  is  ufual  with  the  author ;  an  at- 
tempt to  raife  difcontent  in  the  people  of  England, 
to  balance  thofe  difcontents  the  mciRires  of  his 
friends  had  already  raifed  in  America.  What  other 
reafon  can  he  have  for  fuggelling,  that  we  are  not 
happy  enough  to  enjoy  a  Aifficient  number  of 
voters  in  England  ?  I  beli'cive  that  mofl  fober  think- 
ers on  this  fLibje6t  are  rather  of  opinion,  that  our 
fault  is  on  the  other  fide  i  and  that  it  would  be 
more  in  the  fpirlt  of  our  conftitution,  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  pattern  of  our  beft  laws,  by  lef- 
fenirg  the  number,  to  add  to  the  weight  and  in- 
dependency of  our  voters.  And  truly,  confidering 
theimmenfe  and  dangerous  charge  of  eledtions  j  the 
proftitute  and  daring  venality,  tlw  corruption  of 
•    '•  manners. 
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manners,  the  idlcnefs  and  proflip;acy  of  the  lower 
fort  of  voters,  no  prudent  man  would  propolc  to 
encreafe  fuch  an  evil?  if  it  be,  as  I  fear  it  is,  out  of 
our  power  to  adminiftcr  to  it  any  remedy.  The 
author  propofes  nothing  further.  If  he  has  any 
improvements  that  may  balance  or  may  leffcn  this 
inconvenience,  he  has  thought  proper  to  keep  them 
as  ufual  in  his  own  bread.  Since  he  has  been  fo 
referved,  I  (hould  have  wifhed  he  had  been  as  cau- 
tious with  regard  to  the  projccn:  itfelf.  Firfl,  bc- 
caufe  he  obfervcs  juftly,  that  his  fcheme,  however 
it  might  improve  the  platform,  can  add  nothing  to 
the  authority  of  the  legiflature  •,  much  I  fear,  it  will 
have  a  contrary  operation:  for,  authority  depend- 
ing on  opinion  at  lead  as  much  as  on  duty,  an  idea 
circulated  among  the  people  that  our  conditution 
is  not  fo  perfeft  as  it  ought  to  be,  before  you  are 
fure  of  mending  it,  is  a  certain  method  of  Icflcning 
it  in  the  public  opinion.  Of  this  irreverent  opinion 
of  parliament,  the  author  himfelf  complains  in  one 
part  of  his  book }  and  he  eifdcavours  to  encreafe  it 
in  the  other. 

Has  he  well  confidercd  what  an  immenfe  opera* 
tion  any  change  in  our  conftitution  is  ?  how  many 
difculTions,  parties,  and  pafBons,  it  will  necelTarily 
excite;  and,  when  you  open  it  to  enquiry  in  one  part, 
where  the  enquiry  will  ftop?  Experience  (hews  us, 
that  no  time  can  be  fit  for  fuch  changes  but  a  time  of 
general  confufion  *,  when  good  men,  finding  every 
thing  already  broke  up,  think  it  right  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  of  fuch  derangement  in 
favour  of  an  ufeful  alteration.  Perhaps  a  time  of 
the  greateft  fecurity  and  tranquillity  both  at  home 
and  abroad  may  likewife  be  fit)  but  will  the  author 
affirm  this  to  bejuft  fuch  a  time?  Transferrmg  an 
idea  of  military  to  civil  prudence,  he  ought  tokno>v 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  an  alteration  of  youf 
difpofition  in  the  face  of  an  enemy< 
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Now  comes  his  American  rcprefcntation.     Here 
too,  as  ufual,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  difficulty, 
nor  fays  any  thing  to  obviate  thofe  objeiftions  that 
mud  naturally  ariie  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  He 
throws  you  his  politicks  as  he  does  his  revenue  j  do 
you  make  fomcthinp;  of  them  if  you  can.  Is  not  the 
reader  a  little  aftonifhcd  at  the  propofal  of  an  Ame- 
rican rcprefcntation  from  that  quarter?    It  is  pro- 
p.  39.  4c.  pofed  merely  as  a  project  of  fpeculativc  improve- 
ment i  not  from  the  neccflity  in  the  cafe,  not  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  authority  of  parliament, :  but  that 
we  may  afford  a  greater  attention  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Americans,  and  give  them  a  better  opportunity 
of  dating  their  grievances,  and  of  obtaining  rcdrefs. 
I  am  glad  to  find  the  author  has  at  length  difcovered 
that  we  have  not  given  a  fufficicnt  attention  to  their 
concerns,  or  a  proper  redrefs  to  their  grievances. 
His  great  friend  would  once  have  been  exceedingly 
difpleafed  with  any  perfon,  who  fliould  tell  him, 
that  he  did  not  attend  fufficiently  to  thofe  concerns. 
He  thought  he  did  fo,  when  he  regulated  the  co- 
lonies over  and  over  again :  he  thought  he  did  fo, 
when  he  formed  two  general  fyftems  of  revenue  j 
one  of  port-duties,  and  the  other  of  internal  tax- 
ation.    Thefe  fyflcms  fuppofed,  or  ought  to  fup- 
pofe,  the  greatefl  attention  to,  and  the  moft  de- 
tailed information  of,  all  their  affairs.     However, 
by  contending  for  the  American  rcprefcntation,  he 
fcems  at  lait  driven  virtually  to  admit,  that  great 
caution  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  excrcife  of  all  our 
legiflative  rights  over  an  objeft  fo  remote  from  our 
eye,  and  fo  little  conneded  with  our  immediate 
feelings  i  that  in  prudence  wc  ought  not  to  be  quite 
fo  ready  with  our  taxes,  until  we  can  fecure  the 
dcfired  rcprefcntation  in  parliament.     Perhaps  it 
may  be  forae  time  before  this  hopeful  fcheme  can 
be   brought  to   perfcd   maturity  j    although   the 
author  feems  to  be  no  wife  aware  of  any  obflruc- 
.      *  tions 
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tions  that  lie  in  the  way  of  it.  He  talks  of  his 
union,  jull  as  he  does  of  his  taxes  yind  his  fiving";, 
with  as  much /{I  )ij^f rot  J  and  cnfc,  ns  if  his  wllh  .nni 
the  enjoyment  were  cxatHly  the  lame  thiiii;.  lie 
appears  not  to  have  troublfd  his  head  with  t!ie  in- 
finite difficulty  of  Icttling  that  repitfent^tion  on  a 
fair  balance  of  wealth  and  numbers  tlirourhout 
tbe  fcveral  provinces  of  America  and  tlie  Writ- 
Indies,  under  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  circum- 
ftances.  It  cofts  him  nothing  to  fight  with  nature, 
and  to  conquer  the  order  of  Providence,  which  ma- 
nifcftly  oppofes  itfeif  to  the  pofilbility  of  i'uch  a 
parliamentary  union. 

But  let  us,  to  indulge  his  pafTion  for  projedls  and 
power,  fuppofe  the  happy  time  arrived,  when  the 
author  comes  into  the  miniilry,  am'  is  to  realife  his 
fpeculations.  The  writs  are  ilTiied  for  cledlinor 
members  for  America  and  the  WeR-lndies.  Some 
provinces  receive  them  in  fix  weeks,  [ome  in  ten, 
lome  in  twenty.  A  veflcl  may  be  loft,  and  thea 
fome  provinces  mny  not  receive  them  at  all.  But 
let  it  be,  that  they  all  receive  thf:m  at  once,  and 
in  the  (liorteft  time.  A  proper  fpace  miift  be  oivca 
for  proclamation  and  for  the  cledlioni  fome  weeks 
at  leaft.  But  the  members  are  chofen -,  and,  if  fhips 
are  ready  to  fail,  in  about  fix  mure  they  arrive  in 
London.  In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  has  fat 
and  bufinefs  fa.  advanced  without  American  repre- 
fentatives.  Nay  by  this  time,  it  may  happen,  that 
the  parliament  is  difiiblved  ;  and  then  the  members 
(hip  themfelves  again,  to  be  again  eledted.  The 
writs  may  arrive  in  America,  before  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  a  parliament  in  which  they  never  fat,  can 
arrive  at  their  fcveral  provinces.  A  new  intereit 
is  formed,  and  they  find  other  members  are  chofen 
whilft  they  are  on  the  high  feas.  But,  if  the  writs 
and  members  arrive  together,  here  is  ai  beft  a  new 
trial  of  flcill  amongft  the  candidates,  after  one  let 
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of  them  have  well  aired  themfelvcs  with  their  two 
voyages  of  6000  miles. 

However,  in  order  to  facilitate  every  thing  to 
the  author,  we  will  fuppofe  them  all  once  more 
elefted,  and  fleering  again  to  Old  England,  with  a 
good  Iieart,  and  a  fair  weftcrly  wind  in  their  ftern. 
On  their  arrival,  they  find  all  in  a  hurry  and  buftle  i 
in  and  out;  condolcance  and  congratulation;  the 
crown  is  demifed.  Another  parliament  is  to  be 
called.  Away  back  to  America  again  on  a  fourth 
voyage,  and  to  a  third  ele6bion.  Docs  the  author 
mean  to  make  our  kings  as  immortal  in  their  pcr- 
fonal  as  in  their  politic  charadter?  or,  whilft  he 
bountifully  adds  to  their  life,  will  he  take  from 
them  their  prerogative  of  dilTolving  parliaments,  in 
.  favour  of  the  American  union  ?  or  are  the  Ameri- 
can reprefentatives  to  be  perpetual,  and  to  feel 
neither  demifes  of  the  crown,  nor  diflblutions  of 
parliament  ? 

But  thefe  things  may  be  granted  to  him,  without 
^        .    bringing  him  much  nearer  to  his  point.     What 
vdoes  he  think  of  re-elcftion  ?  is  the  American  mem- 
ber the  only  one  who  is  not  to  take  a  place,  or  the 
only  one  to  be  exempted  from  the  ceremony  of  rc- 
cleftion  ?     How  will  this  great  politician  preferve 
the  rights  of  cledors,  the  tairnefs  of  returns,  and 
the  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  the  fole 
judge  of  luch  contefts?     It  would  undoubtedly  be 
/    a  glorious  fight  to  have  eight  or  ten  petitions,  or 
double  returns,  from  Bofton  and  Barbadocs,  from 
Philadelphia  and  Jamaica,  the  members  returned, 
'  .  ,   and  the  petitioners,  with  all  their  train  of  attornics, 
folicitors,    mayors,    fele6l-men,    provoft-marfhals, 
and  about  five  hundred  or  a  thoufand  wirnefles, 
come  to  the  bjir  of  the  houfe  of  commons.     Poffi- 
bly  we  might  be  interrupted  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  pleafing  fpefbacle,  it  a  war  ihould  break  out, 
and  our  conflitutional  fleet,  loaded  with  members 
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of  pailiament,  returning  officers,  petitioners,  and 
witneflcs,  the  cleftors  and  elefted,  lliould  become 
a  prize  to  the  French  or  Spaniards,  and  be  conveyed 
to  Carthagena  or  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  from  thence 
perhaps  to  Mexico  or  Lima,  there  to  remain  until 
a  cartel  for  members  of  parliament  can  be  fettled, 
or  until  the  war  is  ended. 

In  truth,  the  author  has  little  ftudied  this  bufi- 
nefs ;  or  he  might  have  known,  that  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  provinces  of  America,  fuch  for 
inftance  as  Connedicut  and  Maflachufetts  Bay,  have 
not  in  each  of  them  two  men  who  can  afford,  an 
a  diftance  from  their  eftates,  to  fpend  a  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  How  can  thefe  provinces  be  repre- 
sented at  Weftminfter  ?  If  their  province  pays 
them,  they  are  American  agents,  with  falaries, 
and  not  independent  members  of  parliament.  It  is 
true,  that  formerly  in  England  members  had  fala- 
ries from  their  conftituents  -,  but  they  all  had  fala- 
ries, and  were  all,  in  this  way,  upon  a  par.  If 
thefe  American  reprefentatives  have  no  falaries, 
then  they  muft  add  to  the  lift  of  our  penfioners  and 
dependants  at  court,  or  they  muft  ftarve.  There 
is  no  alternative. 

Enough  of  this  vifionary  union  ;  in  which  much 
extravagance  appears  without  any  fancy,  and  the 
judgment  is  (hocked  without  any  thing  to  refrelh 
the  imagination.  It  looks  as  if  the  author  had 
dropped  down  from  the  moon,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  general  nature  of  this  globe,  of  the 
general  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  without  the  leaft 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  this  country.  Go- 
vernor Pownal  has  handled  the  fame  fubject.  To 
do  him  juftice,  he  treats  it  upon  far  more  rational 
principles  of  fpeculation  ;  a-^  i  much  more  like  a 
man  of  bufinefs.  He  thinks  (erroneoufly,  I  con- 
ceive; but  he  does  think)  that  our  legiQative  rights 
arc  incomplete  without  fach  a  reprcfentation.    It 
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is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  endeavours  by 
every  means  to  ob'.ain  it.  Not  like  our  author, 
who  is  always  on  velvet,  he  is  aware  of  fomc  difli- 
culties  i  and  he  propofes  Ibme  folutions.  But  na- 
ture is  too  hard  for  both  thefc  authors  •,  and  Ame- 
rica is,  and  ever  will  be,  without  adlual  reprefen- 
tation  in  the  houfc  of  commons  j  nor  will  any  mi- 
nilter  be  wild  enough  even  to  propofe  fuch  a  re- 
prcfentation  in  parliament;  however  he  may  choofc 
to  throw  out  that  projeft,  together  with  others 
equally  far  from  his  real  opinions  and  remote 
from  his  defigns,  merely  to  tall  in  with  the  diffe- 
rent views,  and  captivate  the  affedions,  of  different 
forts  of  men. 

Whether  thefe  projeds  arife  from  the  author's 
real  political  principles,  or  are  only  brought  out 
in  fubfervicnce  to  his  political  views,  they  compofe 
the  whole  of  any  thing  that  is  like  precifc  and  defi- 
nite, which  the  author  has  given  us  to  expedt  from 
that  adminiftration  which  is  fo  much  the  lubjcft  of 
his  praifes  and  prayers.     As  to  his  general  propo- 
fitions,  that  "  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between 
impoffibilities  and  great  difficulties ;"  that  "  a 
great  fcheme  cannot   be   carried,   unlcfs  made 
**  the  bufincfs  of  fucceffivc  adminiftrations-,'*  that 
**  virtuous  and  able  men  are  the  fitteft  to  ferve 
•*  their  country  ;"  all  this  I  look  on  as  no  more  than 
f^  much  rubble  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  between  the 
regular  mafonry.     Pretty  much  in  the  fame  light 
I  cann'  •  forbear  confidering  his  detached  obferva- 
tions  on  commerce;  i'uch  as,  that  "  the  fyftem  for 
"  colony  regulations  would  be  very  fimple,  and 
*'  mutually  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  and  her  co- 
*'  lonies,  if  the  old  navigation  laws  were  adhered 
"  to."     That  "  the  tranfportation  fhould  be  in  all 
•*  cafes  in  Ihips   belonging  to   Britifh  fubjefts." 
That  "  even  Britilh  fhips  fhould  not  be  generally 
*'  received  into  the  colonics  from  any  part  of  Eu- 
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rope,  except  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain." 
—That  *'  it  is  unreafonable  that  corn  and  fuch  like 
'*  produfts  (hould  be  retrained  to  come  firft  to  a 
"  Britilh  port."     What  do  all  thefe  fine  obferva- 
tions  fignify  ?  fome  of  them  condemn  as  ill  prac- 
tices, things  that  were  never  praftifed  at  all.   Some 
recommend  to  be  done,  things  that  always  have 
been  done.     Others   indeed   convey,  though  ob- 
liquely and  loofely,  fome  infinuations  highly  dan- 
gerous to  our  commerce.     If  I  could  prevail  on 
myfclf  to  think  the  author  meant  to  ground  any 
pradtice  upon  thefe  general  propofitions,  I  fhould 
think  it  very  neceflary  to  alk  a  few  queftions  about 
fome  of  them.     For  inftance,  what  does  he  mean 
by  talking  of  an  adherence  to  the  old  navigation  . 
laws  ?   does    he   mean,  that   the    particular  law, 
12  Car.  II.  c.  19,  commonly  called  "  Theadtofna- 
"  vigation,'*  is  to  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  feveral 
fubfequent  additions,  amendments,  and  exceptions, 
ought  to  be  all  repealed  ?  If  fo,   he  will  make  ai 
ftrange  havock  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  trade 
laws,  which  have  been  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  be  full  as  well  founded  in  the  alterations  and 
exceptions,  as  the  aft  of  Charles  the  Second  in 
the  original  provifions;  and  to  purfue  full  as  wife- 
ly  the  great  end   of  that  very   politic  law,   the 
encreafe  of  the  Britilh   navigation.     1  fancy  the 
writer  could  hardly  propofe  any  thing  more  alarm- 
ing to  thofe  immediately  interefted  in  that  naviga- 
tion than  fuch  a  repeal.     If  he  does  not  mean  this, 
he  has  got  no  farther  ihan  a  nugatory  propofition, 
which  nobody  can  contradift,  and  for  which  no 
man  is  the  wifer. 

That  "  the  regulations  for  the  colony  trade 
•♦  would  be  few  and  fimple  if  the  old  navigation- 
*'  laws  were  adhered  to,'*  I  utterly  deny  as  a  fad. 
That  they  ought  to  be  fo,  founds  well  enough  j 
but  this  propofition  is  of  the  fame  nugatory  nature 
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with  fome  of  the  former.      The  regulations  for 
-    ^        the  colony  trade  ought  not  to  be  more  nor  fewer, 
nor  more  or  lefs  complex,  than  the  occafion  re- 
quires.    And,  as  that  trade  is  in  a  great  meafure 
a  fyftem  of  art  and  reftridlion,  they   can   neither 
be  few  nor  fimple.     It  is  true,  that  the  very  prin- 
ciple may  be  deftroyed,  by  multiplying  to  excefs 
the  means  of  fecuring  it.     Never  did  a  minifter 
depart  more  from  the  author's  ideas  of  fimplicity, 
or  more  embarrafs  the  trade  of  America  with  the 
multiplicity  and  intricacy  of  regulations  and  ordi- 
,  nances,  than  his  boafted  minifter  of  1764.     That 
minifter  leemed  to   be  poflefled  with  fomething, 
hardlv  fhort  of  a  rage,  for  regulation  and  reftric- 
tion.     He  had  fo  multiplied   bonds,  certificates, 
affidavits,  warrants,  lufferanccs,  and  cockets  •,  had 
fupportcd  them  with  fuch  fevere  penalties,  and  ex- 
tended them  without  the  leaft  confideration  of  cir- 
CLimftances  to  fo  many  objefts,  that,  had  they  all 
continued  in  their  original  force,  commerce  muft 
fpeedily  have  exnired  under  them.    Some  of  them, 
,    V       the  miniftry  which  gave  them  birth  was  obliged 
to  deftroy  :  with  their  own  hand  they  figned  the 
condemnation  of  their  own  regulations  ;  confefling 
iu  fo  many  words,  in  the  preamble  of  their  ad  of 
the  5th  Geo.  III.  that  fome  of  thefe  regulations  had 
laid  an  unnecefary  rejlraint  on  the  trade  and  correfpon-, 
dence  of  his  Majejlys  American  Jubje£is.     This,  in 
that  miniftry,  was  a  candid  confeflion  of  a  miftake; 
but  every  alteration  made  in  thofe  regulations  by 
their  fucceflbrs  is  to  be  the  effeft  of  envy,  and  Ame- 
rican mifreprefentation.     So  much  for  the  author's 
l"  _  fimplicity  in  regulation. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  which  I  think  im- 
mediately  tffential  in  the  author's  ideas  of  war,  of 
peace,  of  the  comparative  ftates  of  England  and 
France,  of  our  adlual  fituation  j  in  his  projedls  of 
oeconomy,  of  finance,  of  commerce,  and  of  con^ 
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ftltutional  improvement.  There  remains  nothing 
now  to  be  confideredt  except  his  heavy  cenfures 
upon  the  adminiftration  which  was  formed  in  1765; 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham's  adminiftration,  as  the 
adminiftration  which  preceded  it  is  by  that  of  Mr. 
Grenville.  Thcfe  cenfures  relate  chiefly  to  three 
heads  :  i.  To  the  repeal  of  the  American  ftamp 
afl.  2.  To  the  commercial  regulations  then  made. 
3.  To  the  courfe  of  foreign  negotiations  during 
that  fliort  period. 

A  perfon  who  knew  nothing  of  public  affairs 
but   from   the  writings  of  this  author  would  be 
led  to  conclude,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  change 
in  June  1765,  fome  well-digcfted  fyftem  of  admi- 
niftration, founded  in  national  ftrength,  and  in  the 
aflfefbions  of  the  people,  proceeding  in  all  points 
with  the  moft  reverential  and   tender  regard  to 
the  laws,  and  puriuing  with  equal  wifdom  and 
fuccefs  every  thing  which  pould  tend  to  the  inter- 
nal profperity,  and   to  the  external  honour  and 
dignity  of  this  country,  had  been  all  at  once  fub- 
verted,  by  an  irruption  of  a  fort  of  wild,  licen- 
tious, unprincipled   invaders,  who  wantonly,  and 
with  a  barbarous  rage,  had  defaced  a  thoufand  fair 
monuments  of  the  confticution  and  political  (kill 
of  their  predeceftbrs.      It  is  natural  indeed  that 
this  author  (hould  have  fon-e  diflike  to  the  admi- 
niftration which  was  formed  in   1765.     Its  views 
in   moft  things  were  different  from  thofe  of  his 
friends ;  in  fome,  altogether  oppofite  to  them.    It 
is  impoffible   that   both  of  thefe   adminiftrations 
fhould  be  the  objefts  of  public  efteem.     Their 
different  principles  compofe  fome  of  the  ftrongeft 
political  lines  which  difcriminate  the  parties  even 
now  fubfifting  amongft  us.   The  minifters  of  1764 
are  not  indeed  followed  by  very  many  in  their  op- 
pofition ',  yet  a  large  pare  of  the  people  now  in 
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office  entertain,  or  pretend  to  entertain,  fenti- 
ments  entirely  conformable  to  theirs ;  whilft  fome 
of  the  former  colleagues  of  the  miniftry  which 
was  formed  in  1765,  however  they  may  have 
abandoned  the  connexion,  and  contradicted  by  their 
condiidb  the  principles  of  their  former  friends, 
pretend,  on  their  parts,  ft  ill  to  adhere  to  the  fame 
maxims.  All  the  lefler  divifions,  which  are  indeed 
rather  names  of  perfonal  attachment  than  of  party 
diftindtion,  fall  in  with  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  leading  parties; 

I  intend  to  ftate,  as  fhortly  as  I  am  able,  the 
general  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  minds  of  men,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
markable change  of  fyftem  in  1765.  The  reader 
will  have  thereby  a  more  diftindl  view  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  thefe  feveral  plans,  and  will 
'  ;  receive  more  fatisfadtion  concerning  the  ground 
and  reafon  of  the  meafures  which  were  then  pur- 
fued,  than,  I  believe,  can  be  derived  from  the 
perufal  of  thofe  partial  reprefentations  contained 
in  The  State  of  the  Nation,  and  the  other  writings 
,  of  thofe  who  have  continued,  for  now  near  three 
years,  in  the  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  the  prefs. 
This  will,  I  hope,  be  fome  apology  for  my  dwel- 
ling a  little  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeft. 

On  the  refignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in 
1763,  our  affairs  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  three  minifters  of  his  recommendation  •,  Mr. 
Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  the  Earl  of 
Halifax.  This  arrangement,  notwithftanding  the 
retire' nent  of  Lord  Bute,  announced  to  the  publick 
a  continuance  of  the  fame  meafures  ;  nor  was 
there  more  reafon  to  expeft  a  change  from  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  The  Earl  of 
Satxlwieh  fupplied  his  place.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  gentlemen  who  a6l  in  that  con- 
nexion, and  whole  general  charadtcr  and  politiclts 
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were  fufficiently  underftood,  added  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  miniftry,  without  making  any  alteration  in 
their  plan  of  condudb.  Such  was  the  conftitution 
of  the  miniftry  which  was  changed  in  1765. 

As  to  their  politicks,  the  principles  of  the  peace 
of  Paris  ^Dverncd  in  foreign  affairs.     In  domeftic, 
the  fame  fcheme  prevailed,  of  contradidting  the 
opinions,  and  difgracing  moft  of  the  perfons,  who 
had  been  countenanced  and  employed  in  the  late 
reign.     The  inclinations  of  the  people  were  little 
attended  to  ;  and  a  difpofition  to  the  ufe  of  forcible 
methods  ran  through  the  whole  tenour  of  admi- 
niftration.      The    nation    in  general    was  uneafy 
and  diiTatisBed.     Sober  men  faw  caufes  for  it,  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  miniftry  and  the  condudt 
of  the  minifters.     The  minifters,  who  have  ufually 
a  (hort  method  on  fuch  occafions,  attributed  their 
unpopularity  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  faflion.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  the  licentioufnefs  and  tumults 
of  the  common  people,  and  the  contempt  of  go- 
vernment, of  which  our  author  fo  often  and  fo 
bitterly  complains,  as   owing   to  the  mifmanage- 
ment  of  the  fubfequent  adminiftrations,  had  at  no 
time  rifen  to  a  greater  or  a  more  dangerous  height. 
The  meafures  taken  to  fupprefs  that  fpirit  were  as 
violent  and  licentious   as   the  fpirit   itfelf;  inju- 
dicious, precipitate,  and  fomeof  them  illegal.     In- 
ftead  of  allaying,  they  tended  infinitely  to  inflame 
the  diftempcr ;  arid  whoever  will  be  at  the  leafl: 
pains  to  examine,  will   find  thofe  meafures,  not 
only  the  caufes   of  the  tumults  which  then  pre- 
vailed, but  the  real  fources  of  almofl:  all  the  dif- 
orders  which  have  arifen  fince  that  time.     More 
intent  on  making  a  vidim  to  party  than  an  ex- 
ample of  juftice,  they  blundered  in  the  method 
of  purfuing  their  vengeance.      By  this  means  a 
difcovery  was  made  of  many  pradlices,  common 
indeed  in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  but 
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wholly  repugnant  to  our  laws,  and  the  genius 
of  the  Englilh  conftitution.  One  of  the  woift  of 
thefe  was,  the  wanton  and  indifcriminate  feizure 
of  papers,  even  in  cafes  where  the  fafciy  of  the 
Hate  was  not  pretended  in  juftification  of  fo  harfh 
a  proceeding.  The  temper  of  the  miniftry  had 
excited  a  jealoufy,  which  made  the  people  more 
than  commonly  vigilant  concerning  every  power 
which  was  exercifed  by  government.  The  abufe, 
however  1  dioned  by  cuftom,  was  evident ;  but 
the  miniftry,  inftead  of  rcfting  in  a  prudent  in- 
a<5livity,  or  (what  would  have  been  ftill  more  pru- 
dent) taking  the  lead,  in  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  afcertaining  the  law  upon  thofe 
delicate  points,  made  ufe  of  the  whole  influence 
of  government  to  prevent  a  parliamentary  refolu- 
tion  againft  thcfe  pradlices  of  office.  And  Itft  the 
coluurable  reafons,  offered  in  argument  againft  this 
parliamentary  procedure,  ftiould  be  miftaken  for 
the  real  motives  of  their  conduft,  all  the  advan- 
tage of  privilege,  all  the  arts  and  fineftTes  of  plead- 
ing, and  great  fums  of  public  money  were  la- 
viihed,  to  prevent  any  dccilion  upon  thofe  prac- 
tices in  the  courts  of  juftice.  In  the  mean  time, 
in  order  to  weaken,  fince  they  could  not  immedi- 
ately deftroy,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the  privilege 
of  parliament  was  voted  away  in  all  accufations  for 
a  feditious  libel.  1  he  freedom  of  debate  in  par» 
liament  itfelf  was  no  lels  menaced.  Officers  of  the 
army,  of  long  and  meritorious  ftrvice,  and  of  fmall 
fortunes,  were  chofen  as  vidlims  for  a  fingle  vote, 
l^y  an  exertion  of  minifterial  power,  which  had  been 
very  rarely  ufed,  and  which  is  extremely  unjuft,  as 
depriving  men  not  only  of  a  place,  but  a  profcf- 
fion,  and  is  indeed  of  the  moft  pernicious  example 
.  both  in  a  civil  and  a  military  light. 

Whilft  all  things  were  managed  at  home  with 
fuch  a  fpirit  gf  diforderly  defpotifm  j  abroad  there 
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was  a  proportionable  abatement  of  all  fpirit.  Some 
of  our  moil  jiift  and  valuable  claims  were  in  a  man- 
ner abandoned.  This  indeed  Teemed  not  very  in- 
confident  conduct  in  the  tniniilers  who  had  made 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  our  domeftic 
affairs*  there  was  no  want  of  induftry  •,  but  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  temper  and  judgement, 
and  manly  comprehenfion  of  the  public  intereft. 
The  nation  certainly  wanted  relief,  and  govern- 
ment attempted  to  adminifter  it.  Two  ways  were 
principally  chofcn  for  this  grq^t  purpofe.  The 
firft  by  regulation  ;  the  fccond  by  new  funds  of  re- 
venue. Agreeably  to  this  plan,  a  new  naval  efta- 
bliffiment  was  formed  at  a  good  deal  of  expence, 
and  to  little  effeft,  to  aid  in  the  colledli  )n  of  the 
cuftoms.  Regulation  was  added  to  regulation  ;  and 
the  ftridteft  and  mod  unreferved  orders  were  given, 
for  a  prevention  of  all  contraband  trade  here,  and 
in  every  part  of  America.  A  teazing  cuftom-houfe, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  perplexing  regulations,  ever 
have,  and  ever  will  appear,  the  mafter-piece  of 
finance  to  people  of  narrow  views ;  as  a  paper  againft 
fmuggling,  and  the  importation  of  French  finery, 
never  fails  of  furnifhing  a  very  popular  column  in 
a  news-paper. 

The  greateil  part  of  thefe  regulations  were  made 
for  America ,  and  they  fell  fo  indifcriminately  on 
all  forts  of  contraband,  or  fuppofed  contraband, 
that  fome  of  the  mod  valuable  branches  of  trade 
were  driven  violently  from  our  ports  j  which  caufed 
an  univerfal  condernation  throughout  the  colonies. 
Every  part  of  the  trade  was  infinitely  didreifed  by 
them.  Men  of  war  now  for  the  fird  time,  armed 
with  regular  commifGons  of  cudom-houfe  officers, 
invefted  the  coads,  and  gave  to  the  colledion  of 
revenue  the  air  of  hodile  contribution.  About  the 
fame^time  that  thefe  regulations  feemed  to  threaten 
the  dcdrudtion  of  the  only  trade  from  whence  the 
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plantations  derived  any  fpecie,  an  a6l  was  made, 
putting  a  flop  to  the  future  cmifllon  of  paper  cur- 
rency, which  ufed  to  fupply  its  place  among  them. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  went  another  ac^,  for  oblig- 
ing the  colonies  to  provide  quarters  for  foldiers. 
Inftantly  followed  another  law,  for  levying  through- 
out all  America  new  port  duties,  upon  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  commodities  of  their  coniiimption,  and 
feme  of  which  lay  heavy  upon  objc(fts  neceffary 
for  their  trade  and  fifhery.  Immediately  upon  the 
heels  of  thefe,  and  amidft  the  uneafinefs  and  con- 
fufion  produced  by  a  crowd  of  new  impofitions 
and  regulations,  fome  good,  fome  evil,  feme  doubt- 
ful, all  crude  and  ill-confidered,  came  another 
a(5t,  for  impoHng  an  univerfal  flamp  duty  on  the 
colonies  ;  and  this  was  declared  to  be  little  more 
than  an  experiment,  and  a  foundation  of  future 
revenue.  To  render  thefe  proceedings  the  more 
irritating  to  the  colonies,  the  principal  argument 
ufed  in  favour  of  their  ability  to  pay  fuch  duties 
was  the  liberality  of  the  grants  of  their  aficmblies 
during  the  late  war.  Never  could  any  argument 
be  more  infuking  and  mortifying  to  a  people  habi- 
tuated to  the  granting  of  their  own  money.  * 
Taxes  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  revenue  had 
hitherto  been  fparingly  attempted  in  America. 
"Without  ever  doubting  the  extent  of  its  lawful 
power,  parliament  alv/ays  doubted  the  propriety 
of  fuch  impofitions.  And  the  Americans  on  their 
part  never  thought  of  contefting  a  right  by  which 
they  were  fo  litt'c  affected.  Their  aflemblies  in 
the  main  anfwered  all  the  purpofes  neceffary  to 
the  internal  occonomy  of  a  free  people,  and  pro- 
vided for  all  the  exigences  of  government  which 
arofe  amongO:  themfelves.  In  the  midft  of  that 
happy  enjoyment,  they  never  thought  of  critically 
fettlipg  the  exact  limits  of  a  power,  which  was  ncr 
ceflary  to  their  union,  their  fafety,  their  equality, 

and 
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inA  even  their  liberty.  Thus  the  two  very  diffi- 
cult points,  fupcriority  in  the  prcliding  (late,  and 
freedom  in  the  fubordinate,  were  en  the  whole 
fufficiently,  that  is,  pradtically,  retonciled  ;  with- 
out agitating  thole  vexatious  queltions,  which  in 
truth  rather  belong  to  metaphylicks  than  politicks, 
and  which  can  never  be  moved  without  Ihaking 
the  foundations  of  the  belt  governments  that  have 
ever  been  conllituted  by  human  wildom.  By  this 
mealurc  was  let  loofe  that  dangerous  fpirit  of  dif- 
quifition,  not  in  the  coolnefs  of  philolbphical  en- 
quiry, but  enHamed  with  all  the  palTions  of  an 
haughty  rcfcntful  people,  who  thought  thcmfclves 
deeply  injured,  and  that  they  were  contending  for 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  the  world. 

In  England,  our  minillers  went  on  without  the 

leait  atrc-iuion  to  thefe  alarming  difpofitions  }  juft 

as  it  they  were  doing  the  molt  common  things  in 

the  moll  ufual  way,  and  among  a  people  not  only 

paflive  but  pleafed.     They  took  no  one  (tcp  to 

divert  the  dangerous  fpirit  which  began  even  then 

to  appear  in  the  colonies,  to  compromife  with  it,  to 

mollit'y  it,  or  to  fubdue  it.     No  new  arrangements 

were  made  in  civil  government ;   no  new  powers 

or  inftruftions  were  given  to  governors ;  no  aug- 

mentition  was  made,  or  new  difpofition,  of  forces. 

Never  was  (o  critical  a  mealure  purfued  with  fo 

little  provifion  againlt  its  necefiary  confequences. 

As  if  all  common  prudence  had  abandoned  the 

minifters,  and  as  if  they  meant  to  plunge  them- 

fclves  ai)  1  us  headlong  into  that  gulph  which  flood 

gaping  before  them  j  by  giving  a  year's  notice  of 

the  pre  j  it   oi  their  ftamp-adl,  they  allowed  time 

for  all  the  difcontents  of  that   country    to  fefter 

and  comi   to  a  head,  and  for  all  the  arrangements 

which  lacLiuus  men  could  make  towards  an  oppofi- 

tion  to  the  law.     At  the  fame  time  they  carefully 

concealed  from  the  eye  of  parliament  thofe   re- 
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monftrances  which  they  had  adlually  received ;  and 
which  in  the  flronf  ^  manner  indicated  the  difcon- 
'  tent  of  fome  of  the  colonies,  and  the  confequences 
which  might  be  cxpcfted  •,  they  concealed  them, 
even  in  dcBance  of  an  order  of  council,  chat  they 
fhoul  i  be  laid  before  parliament.  Thus,  by  con- 
cealing the  true  (late  of  the  cafe,  they  rendered  the 
wifdom  of  the  nation  as  improvident  as  their  own 
^  temerity,  cither  in  preventing  or  guarding  againft 
the  mifchief.  It  has  indeed,  from  the  beginning 
to  this  hour,  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  fet  or 
men,  in  order  at  any  hazard  to  obtain  a  prefent  cre- 
dit, to  propofe  whatever  might  be  pleafing,  as  at- 
tended with  no  difficulty  }  and  afterwards  to  throw 
all  the  difappointmcnt  of  the  wild  expedtations  they 
had  raifed,  upon  thofe  who  have  the  hard  talk  of 
freeing  the  public  from  the  confequences  of  their 
pernicious  projects. 

Whilft  the  commerce  and  tranquillity  of  the 
whole  empire  were  (haken  in  this  manner,  our  af- 
fairs grew  ftill  more  diftrafled  by  the  internal  dif- 
fenHons  of  our  minifters.  Treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude was  charged  from  one  fide ;  defpotifm  and 
tyranny  from  the  other  •,  the  vertigo  of  the  re- 
gency bill  I  the  awkward  reception  of  the  filk  bill 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the  inconfiderate  and 
abrupt  reje^ion  of  it  in  the  houfe  of  lords ;  the 
ftrange  and  violent  tumults  which  arofc  in  confe- 
quence,  and  which  were  rendered  more  ferious,  by 
being  charged  by  the  minifters  upon  one  another  i 
the  report  of  a  grofs  and  brutal  treatment  of  the 
— — »  by  a  minifter  at  the  fame  time  odious  to  the 
people  i  all  confpired  to  leave  the  publick,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  felTion  of  1765,  in  as  critical  and  pe- 
rilous a  Htuation,  as  ever  the  nation  was,  or  could 
be,  in  a  time  when  (he  was  not  immediately  threa- 
tened by  her  neighbours. 
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It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  thcfc  circumrtances* 
that  a  new  adminidracion  was  formed.     Profefllnp; 
tvcn    induftrioiifly,  in  this  public  matter,  to  avoid 
anc'c  dotes ;   I   f  y  nothing  of  thofc  famous  recon- 
ciliations and  quart  vis,  which  weakened  the  body- 
that  fhould  have  been  the  natural  fupport  of  this 
adminiftration.     I  run  no  rifque  in  affirming,  that, 
furrounded  as  they  were  with  difficulties  of  every 
fpecies,  nothing  but  ihe  ftrongcft  and   moft  un- 
corrupt  fcnfe  of  their  duty  to  the  publick  could 
have   prevailed  upon   fome  of  the   perfons   who 
compofed   it   to    undertake   the    king's   bufineft 
at  fuch  a  time.     Their  preceding  charadlcr,   their 
meafures  while  in  power,  and  the  fubfcquent  con- 
dufb  of  many  of  them,  (  think,  leave  no  room  to 
charge  this  aflertion  t(^  flattery.     Having  under- 
taken the  commonwealth,  what  remained  for  them 
to  do?  to  piece  their  condud  upon  the  broken 
chain  of  former  mfafures  ?     If  they  had  been  fo 
inclined,   the   ruinous  nature  of  thofe    meafures 
which  began  inllantly  to  appear  would  not  have 
permitted  it.     Scarcely  had  they  entered  into  of- 
fice, when  letters  arrived  from  all  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, making  loud  complaints,   backed  by  ftronw 
rcafons,  againft  fcveral   of  the  principal   regula- 
tions of  the  late  miniftry,  as  threatening  deftruc- 
tion   to   many   valuable   branches   of  commerce. 
Thefe   were    attended   with   reprefentations   from 
manv    merchants    and    capital    manufacturers   at 
home,    who  had    all    their   intercfts   involved   in 
the  fupport  of  lawful  trade,  and  in  the  luppref- 
fion  of  every   fort  of  contraband.     Whilft   thefe 
things  were  under  confideration,  that   conflagra- 
tion blazed  out  at  once  in  North  America,  an  uni-' 
verfal    difobedience,   and  open  refiftance  to   the 
ftamp  a<5t  •,  and,   in^confequence,  an  univerfal  flop 
to  the  courfc  of  jufticc,  and  tc  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, throughout   that   great  important  country; 
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an  interval  during  which  the  trading  intereft  of 
England  lay  under  the  moft  dreadful  anxiety  which 
it  ever  felt. 

The  repeal  of  that  a£t  was  propofcd.  It  was 
much  too  feiious  a  meafure,  and  attended  with  too 
many  difficulties  upon  every  fide,  for  the  then  mi- 
niftry  to  have  undertaken  it,  as  fomc  paltry  writers 
have  aflertcd,  from  envy  and  diflike  to  their  pre- 
dcceflbrs  in  office.  As  little  could  it  be  owing  to 
p^ribnal  cowardice,  and  dread  of  confequenccs  to 
themfelves.  Minifters,  timorous  from  their  at- 
tachment to  place  and  power,  will  fear  more  from 
the  confequences  of  one  court  intrigue,  than  from 
a  thoufand  difficulties  to  the  commerce  and  credit 
of  their  country  by  difturbances  at  three  thou- 
fand miles  diftancc.  From  which  of  t^  ;fe  the 
miniders  had  moft  to  apprehend  at  that  time,  is 
known,  I  prefume,  univerfally.  Nor  did  they 
take  that  refolution  from  a  want  of  the  tulleft 
fenfe  of  the  inconveniencies  which  muft  necefla- 
rily  attend  a  meafure  of  conceffion  from  the  fove- 
rcign  to  the  fubjeft.  That  it  muft  encreafe  the 
infolence  of  the  mutinous  fpirits  in  America,  was 
but  too  obvious.  No  great  meafure  indeed,  at  a 
very  difficult  crifis,  can  be  purfued,  which  is  not 
attended  with  fome  tnifchief;  none  but  conceited 
pretenders  in  public  bufincfs  will  hold  any  other 
language :  and  none  but  weak  and  unexperienced 
men  will  believe  them,  if  they  fhould.  If  we  were- 
found  in  fuch  a  crifis,  let  thofe  whofe  bold  de- 
figns,  and  whofe  defective  arrangements,  brought 
us  into  it,  anfwer  for  the  confequences.  The  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  then  miniftry  evidently  was,  to  take 
fuch  fteps,  not  as  the  wifties  of  our  author,  or 
as  their  own  wifties  diftated,  but  as  the  bad  fitua- 
tion  in  which  their  predeceffors  had  left  them  ab- 
folutely  required. 

The 
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'The  difobediencetothij.  adt  vva«?  univerfal  through- 
out America;  nothing,  it  was  evident,  but  the  fend- 
ing a  very  ftronp;  military,  backed  by  a  very  ftrong 
naval  force,  would  reduce  the  feditious  to  obedience. 
To  fend  it  to  one  town,  would  not  be  fufficient ; 
every  province  of  America  mud  be  trwerfed,  and 
muft  be  fubdued.  I  do  not  entertain  ihe  lead 
doubt  but  this  could  be  done.  We  might,  I  think, 
without  much  difficulty  have  deftroyed  our  colonies. 
This  deftrudion  might  be  effefted,  probably  in  a. 
year,  or  in  two  at  the  utmoflr.  If  the  queftion  was 
iipon  a  foreign  nation,  where  every  fuccefsful 
ftroke  adds  to  your  own  power,  and  takes  from 
that  of  a  rival,  a  juft  war  with  fuch  a  certain  fu- 
periority  would  be  undoubtedly  an  advifeable  mea- 
iure.  But  four  million  of  debt  due  to  our  merchants, 
the  total  ceflation  of  a  trade  annually  worth  four 
million  more,  a  large  foreign  traffick,  much  home 
manufafture,  a  very  capital  immediate  revenue  ari- 
fing  from  colony  imports,  indeed  the  produce  of 
every  one  of  our  revenues  greatly  depending  on 
this  trade,  all  thefe  were  very  weighty  accumu- 
lated COrifiderations,  at  leaft  well  to  be  weighed, 
before  that  fwofd  was  drawn,  which  even  by  its 
vidoriea  muft  produce  all  the  evil  effefts  of  the 
greateft  national  defeat.  How  public  credit  muft 
have  fufFered,  I  need  not  fay.  If  the  condition  of 
the  nation,  at  the  clofe  of  our  foreign  war,  was 
what  this  auth  T  reprefents  it,  fuch  a  civil  war  would 
have  been  a  bad  couch  on  which  to  repofe  our 
wearied  virtue.  Far  from  being  able  to  have  en- 
tered into  new  plans  of  oeconomy,  we  muft  have 
launched  into  z  new  fea,  I  fear  a  boundlefs  lea,  of 
expence.  Such  an  addition  of  debt,  with  fuch  a  di- 
minution of  revenue  and  trade^  would  have  left  us 
i.i  no  want  of  a  State  of  the  Nation  to  aggravate 
the  piflure  of  our  diftrefles. 
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Our  trade  felt  this  to  its  vitals :  and  our  then 
miniftcrs  were  not  alhamed  to  fay,  that  they  fym- 
pathized  with  the  feelings  of  our  merchants.  The 
univerfal  alarm  of  the  whole  trading  body  of  Eng- 
land will  never  be  laughed  at  by  them  as  an  ill- 
'  grounded  or  a  pretended  panick.  The  univerfal 
define  of  that  body  will  always  have  great  weight 
with  them  in  every  confideration  connected  with 
commerce  ;  neither  ought  the  opinion  of  that  body 
to  be  flighted  (noiwithftanding  the  contemptuous 
and  indecent  language  of  this  author  and  his  afTo- 
ciates)  in  any  confideration  whatfoever  of  revenue. 
Nothing  amongft  us  is  more  quickly  or  deeply  af- 
fedled  by  taxes  of  any  kind  than  trade  ;  and  if  an 
American  tax  was  a  real  relief  to  England,  no  part 
'  '  of  the  community  would  be  fooner,  or  more  mate- 
rially, relieved  by  it  than  our  merchants.  But 
they  well  know  that  the  trade  of  England  muft  be 
more  burthened  by  one  penny  raifed  in  America, 
than  by  three  in  England  ;  and  if  that  penny  be 
raifed  with  the  uneafinefs,  the  difcontcnt,  and  the 
confufion  of  America,  more  than  by  ten. 

If  the  opinion  and  wifh  of  the  landed  intereft  is 
a  motive,  and  it  is  a  fair  and  jufl-  one,  for  taking 
away  a  real  and  large  revenue,  the  defirc  of  the 
trading  intereft  of  England  ought  to  be  a  juft  ground 
for  taking  away  a  tax,  of  little  better  than  fpecula- 
lioii,  which  was  to  be  colle(5ted  by  a  war,  which  was 
to  be  kept  up  with  the  perpetual  difcontent  of  thofe 
who  were  to  be  afFeded  by  i%  and  the  value  of  whofe 
produce,  even  after  the  ordinary  charges  of  colleftion, 
was  very  uncertain  "  \  after  the  extraordinary^  the 

'  "  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  partizans  of  American  taxation, 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  reprefent  this  tax  as  wonderfully  be- 
neficial to  England,  ftate  it  as  worth  j^,  loo.ooo  a  year  j  when 
they  are  to  reprefent  it  a?  very  light  on  the  Americans,  it 
dwindles  to  J^,  60.000.  Indeed  it  is  very  diflicult  to  compute 
what  its  produce  might  have  been. 
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deareft  purchafed  revenue  that  ever  was  made  by 
any  nation. 

Thefe  were  fomc  of  the  motives  drawn  from 
principles  of  convenience  for  that  repeal.  When 
the  objed);  came  to  be  more  narrowly  infpeded, 
every  motive  concurred.  Thefe  colonies  were  evi- 
dently founded  in  fubfervience  to  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  From  this  principle,  the  whole 
fyftcm  of  our  laws  concerning  them  became  a 
fyftem  of  reftridion.  A  double  monopoly  was 
cftabliflied  on  the  part  of  the  parent  country ; 
I.  a  monopoly  of  their  whole  import,  which  is  to 
be  altogether  from  Great  Britain  •,  2.  a  monopoly 
of  all  their  export,  which  is  to  be  no  where  but  to 
Great  Britain,  as  far  as  it  can  fcrve  any  purpofe 
here.  On  the  fame  idea  it  was  contrived  that  they 
fhould  fend  all  their  produfts  to  us  raw,  and  in 
their  firft  ftate ;  and  that  they  fliould  take  every 
thing  from  us  in  the  laft  ftage  of  manufafluri. 

Were  ever  a  people  under  fuch  circumftances, 
that  is,  a  people  who  were  to  export  raw,  and  to 
receive  manufadtured,  and  this,  not  a  few  luxu- 
rious articles,  but  all  articles,  even  to  thofe  of  the 
grofleft,  moft  vulgar,  and  neceffary  confumption, 
a  people  who  were  in  the  hands  of  a  general  mono- 
polift,  were  ever  fuch  a  people  fufpefted  of  a  polfi^ 
bility  of  becoming  a  juft  objeft  of  revenue  ?  All 
the  ends  of  their  foundation  muft  bt  fuppofed 
utterly  contradifted  before  they  could  become  fuch 
an  objeA.  Every  trade-law  we  have  made  muft 
have  been  eluded,  and  become  ufelefs,  before  they 
could  be  in  fuch  a  condition. 

The  partizans  of  the  new  fyftem,  who,  on  moft 
occafions,  take  credit  for  full  as  much  knowledge 
as  they  poflcfs,  think  proper  on  this  occafion  to 
counterfeit  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ignorance, 
and  in  confequcnce  of  it  to  aflert,  "  that  the  balance 
*'  (between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain)  is  un- 

I  3  **  known. 
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**  known,  and  that  no  important  conclufion  can  be 
**  drawn  from  premifes  fo  very  uncertain.'*  Now 
to  what  can  this  ignorance  be  owing  ?  were  the  na- 
vigation laws  made,  that  this  balance  fliould  be 
unknown  ?  is  it  from  the  courfe  of  exchange  that 
it  is  unknown,  which  all  the  world  knows  to  be 
greatly  and  perpetually  againft  the  colonies  ?  is  it 
from  the  doubtful  namre  of  the  trade  we  carry  on 
with  the  colonies  ?  are  not  thefe  fchcmifts  well  ap- 
prized, that  the  colonifts,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
northern  provinces,  import  more  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, ten  times  more,  than  they  fend  in  return  to 
ps  ?  that  a  great  part  of  tlieir  foreif*n  balance  if;, 
and  muft  be,  remitted  to  London  ?  i  Iball  be  readjr 
to  admit  that  the  colonies  oqght  to  be  taxed  to 
the  revenues  of  this  country,  when  I  know  that 
they  are  out  of  debt  to  its  commerce.  This  author 
■will  fumilh  fome  ground  to  his  theories,  and  com- 
municate a  difcovery  to  the  public,  if  he  can 
Ihe^  this  by  j^ny  medium.  But  he  tells  us,  that 
Confu!,  "  their  feas  are  covered  with  fhips,  and  their  rivers 
i?'  79*  «'  floating  with  commerce."  This  is  true.  But  it  is 
with  our  fhips  that  thefe  feas  are  covered  i  and  their 
rivers  float  with  Britifli  commerce.  The  American 
'  merchants  are  our  fa(5^'^rs ;  all  in  reality,  moft 
even  in  name.  The  Americans  trade,  navigate, 
cultivate,  with  Englifli  capitals ;  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, to  be  fure  ;  for  without  thefe  capitals 
their  ploughs  would  be  flopped,  and  their  fliips 
wind-bound.  But  he  who  furnifhes  the  capital 
mufl:,  on  the  whole,  be  the  pcrfon  principally  bc- 
pefited  }  the  perfon  who  works  upon  it  profits  on 
his  part  too  ;  but  he  profits  in  a  fubordinate  way, 
as  our  colonies  do;  that  is,  as  the  fervant  of  a 
wife  and  indulgent  mailer,  and  no  otherwife.  We 
have  all,  except  the  peculium  j  without  which,  even 
(laves  ^ill  not  labour. 
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•  If  the  author's  principles,  which  are  the  common 
notions,  be  right,  that  the  price  of  our  manufac- 
tures is  fo  greatly  enhanced  by  our  raxes  •,  then 
the  Americans  already  pay  in  that  way  a  Ihare 
of  our  impofitions.  He  is  not  afliamed  to  aflert, 
that  •*  France  and  China  may  be  faiJ,  on  the  fame 
**  principle,  to  bear  a  part  of  our  charges,  for  they 
•'  confume  our  commodities.'*  Was  ever  fuch  a 
method  of  reafoning  heard  of :  Do  not  the  laws 
abfolutely  confine  the  colonies  to  buy  from  us, 
whether  foreign  nations  fell  cheaper  or  not  ?  On 
what  other  idea  are  all  our  prohibitions,  regula- 
tions, guards,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  framed  ? 
To  fecure  to  us,  not  a  commercial  preference, 
which  {lands  in  need  of  no  penalties  to  enforce  it  *,  it 
finds  its  own  way ;  but  to  fecure  to  us  a  trade,  which 
is  a  creature  of  law  and  inftitution.  What  has  this 
to  do  with  the  principles  of  a  foreign  trade,  which 
is  under  no  monopoly*  and  in  which  we  cannot  raife 
the  price  of  our  goods,  without  hazarding  the  de- 
mand for  them  ?  None  but  the  authors  of  luch  mea- 
fures  could  ever  think  of  making  ufe  of  fuch  argu- 
ments. 

Whoever  goes  about  to  rcafon  on  any  part  of 
the  policy  of  this  country  with  regard  to  America, 
upon  the  mere  abftraft  principles  of  government, 
or  even  upon  thofe  of  our  own  antient  conftitution, 
will  be  often  mifled.  Thofe  who  refort  for  argu- 
ments to  the  moft  refpeftable  authorities,  antient 
or  modern,  or  reft  upon  the  clcareft  maxims,  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  other  ftates  and  empires, 
will  be  liable  to  the  greateft  errors  imaginable. 
The  objeft  is  wholly  new  in  the  world.  It  is  An- 
gular :  it  is  grown  up  to  this  magnitude  and  im-r 
portance  within  the  memory  of  man  i  nothing  in 
hiftory  is  parallel  to  it.  All  the  reafonings  about 
it,  that  are  likely  to  be  at  all  folid,  muft  be  drawn 
ffom  its  adual  circumftances.     In  this  new  fyftem 
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a  principle  of  commerce,  of  artificial  commerce, 
muft  predominate.  This  commerce  mull  be  fe* 
cured  by  a  muliitude  of  rcftraints  very  alien  from 
the  fpiric  of  liberty  ;  and  a  powerful  authority 
mu(l  refidc  in  the  principal  ftate,  in  order  to  en- 
force them.  But  the  people  who  are  to  be  the 
fubjedls  of  thefe  reftramts  are  dcfcendants  of  Engr 
Jifhmen  ;  and  of  an  high  and  free  fpirit.  To  hold 
over  them  a  govcrniTient  made  up  of  nothing  but 
yeftraints  and  penalties,  and  taxes  in  the  granting 
of  which  they  can  have  no  (hare,  will  neither  be 
wife,  nor  long  pr«6licable.  People  muft  be  go- 
verned in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  temper  and 
difpofition  i  and  men  ot  free  chara(5ler  and  fpirit 
muft  be  ruled  with,  at  leaft,  fome  condefcenfion 
to  this  fpirit  and  this  charadter.  1  he  Britifh  colo- 
nift  muft  fee  fomething  which  will  diftinguiih  him 
from  the  colonifts  of  other  nations. 

Thofe  reafonings,  which  infer  from  the  many  re- 
^raints  under  which  we  have  already  laid  America, 
to  our  right  to  lay  it  under  ftill  more,  and  indeed  un^ 
der  all  manner  of  rcftraints,  are  conclufive  ;  conclu- 
live  as  to  right-,  but  the  very  reverfe  as  to  policy  and 
pradice.  We  ought  rather  to  infer  from  our  having 
laid  the  colonies  under  many  reftraints,  that  it  is 
reafonable  to  compenfate  them  by  every  indulgence 
that  can  by  any  means  be  reconciled  to  our  in- 
tereft.  We  have  a  great  empire  to  rule,  compofed 
of  a  vaft  mafs  of  heterogeneous  governments,  all 
ITiore  or  lefs  free  and  popular  in  their  forms,  all  to 
be  kept  in  peace,  and  kept  out  df  confpiracy,  with 
one  another,  all  to  be  held  in  fubordination  to 
this  country  *,  while  the  fpirit  of  an  extenfive  and 
intricate  and  trading  intereft  pervades  the  whole,  al- 
iivays  qualifying,  and  often  controlling,  every  gene- 
ral id,ea  of  conftitution  and  government.  It  is  a 
great  and  difficult  objeft  •,  and  I  wifh  we  may  pof- 
ilcis  wifdom  and  temper  enough  to  manage  it  as  we 
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ought.  Its  luiportance  is  inHnice.  I  believe  the 
reader  will  be  ftruik,  as  I  have  been,  with  one 
Angular  faft.  In  the  year  1704,  but  fixty-fivc 
years  ago,  the  whole  trade  with  our  plantations 
was  but  a  few  thoufand  pounds  more  in  the  ex- 
port article,  and  a  third  lefs  in  the  import,  thaa 
that  which  we  now  carry  on  with  the  fingle  ifland 
of  Jamaica : 
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Exports. 


Imports. 

814.491 


Total  Englilh  plantations?     «  ~V 
in  1704,     -        -         ^  4^  3"-  5 
Jamaica,  1767,         -  467.681      1.243.742 

From  the  fame  information  I  find  tl^it  our  deal- 
ing with  moft  of  the  European  nations  is  but  little 
encreafed  *,  thefe  nations  have  been  pretty  much 
at  a  (land  fmce  that  time ;  and  we  have  rivals  in 
thtir  trade.  This  colony  intercourfe  is  a  new 
world  of  commerce  in  a  manner  created  ;  it  (lands 
upon  principles  of  its  own  }  principles  hardly  worth 
endangering  for  any  little  confideration  of  extorted 
revenue. 

The  reader  fees,  that  I  do  not  enter  fo  fully 
into  this  matter  as  obviouOy  I  might.  I  have 
already  been  led  into  greater  lengths  than  I  in- 
tended. It  is  enough  to  fay,  that,  before  the  mi- 
nifters  of  1 765*  had  determined  to  propofe  the 
repeal  of  the  damp  adt  in  parliament,  they  had  the 
whole  of  the  American  conftitution  and  com- 
merce very  fully  before  them.  They  confidered 
maturely ;  they  decided  with  wifdom  :  let  me  add, 
with  firmnefs.  For  they  refolved,  as  a  preliminary 
to  that  repeal,  to  aflTert  in  the  fuUeft  and  leaft 
equivocal  terms  the  unlimited  legiftative  right  of 
this  country  over  its  colonies ;  and,  having  done 
this,  to  propofe  the  repeal,  on  principles,  not  of 
conftitutiooal  right,  but  on  thofe  of  expediency, 
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of  equity,  of  lenity,  and  of  the  true  intcrcfts  pre* 
fenc  and  future  of  that  great  objedb  for  which 
alone  the  colonies  were  founded,  navigation  and 
commerce.  This  plan,  I  fay,  required  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  firmnefs,  when  we  confider  that 
ibme  of  thofe  perfons  who  might  be  of  the  great- 
eft  ufe  in  promoting  the  repeal,  violently  with- 
ftood  the  declaratory  aft ;  and  they  who  agreed 
with  adminiftration  in  the  principles  of  that  law, 
equally  made,  as  well  the  realons  on  which  the 
(declaratory  adb  itfclf  flood,  as  thofe  on  which  it 
was  oppofed,  grounds  for  an  oppofition  to  the  re- 
pieal. 

If  the  then  miniftry  refolved  firft  to  declare  the 
right,  it  was  not  from  any  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  its  future  ufe  in  regular  taxation.  Their 
opinions  were  full  and  declared  againft  the  ordi- 
nary 'ife  of  fuch  a  power.  But  it  was  plain,  that 
the  general  reafonings  which  were  employed  againft 
that  power  went  direftly  to  our  whole  legiflative 
right ;  and  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded  to 
fuch  arguments,  without  a  virtual  furrender  of  all 
the  reft.  Befides,  if  that  very  fpecific  power  of 
levying  money  in  the  colonies  were  not  retained  as 
a  facred  truft  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  (to  be 
ufed,  not  in  the  firft  inftance  for  fupply,  but  in 
the  laft  exigence  for  controul),  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  prefiding  authority  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
head,  the  arbiter,  and  diredlor  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, would  vanilh  into  an  empty  name,  without 
operation  or  energy.  With  the  habitual  exercife 
of  fuch  a  power  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  fupply, 
no  trace  of  freedom  could  remain  to  America  "^^  If 


'  I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  unfatisfaflory  dlfquifition  con- 
cerning reprefentation  real  or  prefamed.  I  only  fay*  that  4 
great  people,  who  have  their  property,  without  any  referve,  in 
j^ll  cafes,  difpofed  of  by  another  people  at  an  immenfe  diftance 
from  them,  will  not  think  themfelves  in  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
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Great  Rritain  were  ftrippcd  of  this  right,  every 
principle  of  unity  and  lobordination  in  the  empire 
was  gone  for  ever.  Whether  all  this  can  be  re- 
conciled in  legal  fpeculacion,  is  a  matter  of  no 
confequence.  It  is  reconciled  in  policy  •,  and  po- 
liticks ought  to  be  adjufted,  not  to  human  reafon- 
ings,  but  to  human  nature ;  of  which  the  reafon 
is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  ^/reateft  part. 

Founding  the  repeal  on  this  bafis,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  lay  before  parliament  the  whole  detail 
of  the  American  affairs,  as  fully  as  it  had  been 
laid  before  the  miniftry  thenifelves.  Ignorance  of 
thofe  affairs  had  milled  parliament.  Knowledge 
alone  could  bring  it  into  the  right  road.  Every 
paper  of  office  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
two  houfes  i  every  denomination  of  men,  either 
of  America,  or  connected  with  it  by  office,  by 
refidence,  by  commerce,  by  intereft,  even  by  in- 
jury i  men  of  civil  and  military  capacity,  officers 
of  the  revenue,  merchants,  manufadturers  of  every 
fpecies,  and  from  every  town  in  England,  attended 
at  the  bar.  Such  evidence  never  was  laid  before 
parliament.  If  an  emulation  arofe  among  the 
minifters  and  members  of  parliament,  as  the  au- 
thor rightly  obferves,  for  the  repeal  of  this  a6t, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  regulations,  it  was  not  on 
the  confident  affertions,  the  airy  fpeculations,.  or 
the  vain  promifes,  of  minilters,  that  it  arofe.  It 
was  the  fenfe  of  parliament  on  the  evidence  be- 
fore them.  No  one  fo  much  as  (ufpefts  that  mi- 
nifterial  allurements  or  terrors  had  any  Ihare  in  it. 

Our  author  is  very  much  difpleafed,  that  fo  much 
credit  was  given  to  the  teftimony  of  merchants. 

dom.  It  will  be  hard  to  fliew  to  thofe  who  are  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
which  of  the  ufaal  parts  of  the  definition  or  defcription  of  a  free 
people  are  applicable  to  them ;  and  it  is  neither  pleafant  nor  wife 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  comprehend- 
ed in  fach  a  defcription. 
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Ht  has  an  habit  of  railing  at  them  -,  and  he  may, 
if  he  pleafes,  indulge  himfelf  in  it.  It  will  not  do 
great  mifchief  to  that  refpedable  fet  of  men.  The 
fubftance  of  their  teftimony  was,  that  their  debts 
in  America  were  very  great :  That  the  Americans 
declined  to  pay  them,  or  to  renew  their  orders, 
whilft  this  aft  continued  :  That,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  they  defpaired  of  the  recovery  of 
their  debts,  or  the  renewal  of  their  trade  in  that 
country  :  That  they  apprehended  a  general  failure 
of  mercantile  credit.  The  manufadturers  depofed 
to  the  fame  general  purpofe,  with  this  addition, 
that  many  of  them  had  difcharged  feveral  of  their 
artificers  *,  and,  if  the  law  and  the  reiiftance  to  it 
fhould  continue,  mud  difmifs  them  all. 

This  teflimony  is  treated  with  great  contempt 
by  our  author.  It  mud  be,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  u 
was  contradii^ed  by  the  plain  nature  of  things. 
Suppofe  then  that  the  merchants  had,  to  gratify 
this  author,  given  a  contrary  evidence  }  and  had 
depofed,  that  while  America  remained  in  a  iltate  of 
refiftance,  whilfl:  four  million  of  debt  remained 
unpaid,  whilft  the  courfe  of  juftice  was  fufpended 
for  want  of  itamped  paper,  fo  that  no  debt  could 
be  recovered,  whilft  there  was  a  total  ftop  to  tradcy 
becaufe  every  ihip  was  fubjeft  to  feizure  for  want 
of  damped  clearances,  and  while  the  colonies  were 
to  be  declared  in  rebellion,'  and  fubdued  by  armed 
force,  that  in  thefe  circumftances  they  would  Hill 
continue  to  trade  chearfully  and  fearlefsly  as  before  j 
would  not  fuch  witneffes  provoke  univerfal  indig- 
nation for  their  folly  or  their  wickcdnefs,  and  be 
defervedly  hooted  from   the  bar  ^  i   would  any 

y  Here  the  author  has  a  note  altogether  in  his  ufual  ftrain  of 
reafoning;  he  finds  out  that  fomebody,  in  the  courfcof  this  inulti- 
farious  evidence,  had  faid,  **  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
"  orders  of  176;  tranfmitted  from  America  had  been  afterwards 
*'  fufpended;  but  that,  in  cafe  the  ftamp  a£t  was  repealed,  thofe 
2  human 
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human  faith  have  given  credit  to  fuch  aflcrtions  ? 
The  tcftimony  of  the  merchants  was  ncccflary  for 

*'  orders  were  to  be  executed  ta  the  prefent  year  1766  ;"  and 
tbat»  on  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  a£t.  "  the  export!  to  the  colo< 
**  nies  would  be  at  l'?a(l  double  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
**  pad  year."     He  then  triumphs  exceedingly  on  their  having 
fallen  mort  of  it  on  the  ftate  of  the  cudom-houfe  entries.     I  do 
not  well  know  what  conclufion  he  draws  applicable  to  his  pur* 
pole,  from  thefe  fa£ts.  He  does  not  deny  that  all  the  orders  which 
came  from  America  fubfequent  to  the  dilturbancesof  the  ftamp 
aft  were  on  the  condition  of  that  a£l  being  repealed ;  and  he  does 
not  aifert  that,  notwithftanding  that  adl  fliould  beenforced  by  a 
ftrong  hand,  ftill  theorders  would  be  executed.  Neither  does  he 
quite  venture  to  fay  that  this  decline  of  the  trade  in  1766  was 
owing  to  the  repeal.     What  does  he  therefore  infer  from  it» 
favourable  to  theenforcemcnt  of  that  law?  It  only  comes  to  this, 
and  no  more;  thofc  merchants,  who  thought  our  trade  would  be 
doubled  in  the  fubfequent  year,  weremiftaken  in  their  fpecula* 
tions.   So  that  the  ftainp  a£t  was  not  to  be  repealed  unlefs  this 
fpeculation  of  theirs  was  a  probable  event.     But  it  was  not  re- 
pealed in  order  to  double  our  trade  in  that  year,  as  every  body 
knows  (whatever  feme  merchants  might  have  faid),  but  left  in 
that  year  we  (hould  have  no  trade  at  all.  The  fa£t  is,  that,  during 
the  greatcil  part  of  the  year  1765,  that  is,  until  about  the  month 
of  OAober,  when  the  accounts  of  the  dillurbances  came  thick 
upon  us,  the  American  trade  went  on  as  ufual.  Before  this  time, 
the  ftamp  a£t  could  not  afFe£l  it.  Afterwards,  the  merchants  fell 
into  a  great  confternation;  a  general  ftagnation  in  trade  enfued. 
But  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that  the  miniftry  favoured  the  repeal 
of  the  ftamp  a£t,  feveral  of  the  bolder  merchants  ventured  toexe> 
cute  their  orders ;  othermore  timid  hung  back;  in  this  manner 
the  trade  continued  in  a  flate  of  dreadful  fluAuation  between  the 
fears  of  thole  who  had  ventured,  for  the  eventbf  their  b'^ldnefs» 
and  the  anxiety  of  thofe  whofe  trade  was  fufpended>  until  the 
royal  aftent  was  finally  given  to  the  bill  of  repeal.     Tha(  the 
trade  of  1766  was  not  equal  to  that  of  176;,  could  not  be  ow<> 
ing  to  the  repeal ;  it  arofe  from  quite  dift'erent  caufes,  of  which 
the  author  feems  not  to  be  aware :   i  ft,  Ourconquefts  during  the 
war  had  laid  open  the  tradeof  the  French  andSpaniih  Weft  In- 
dies toour  colonies  much  more  largely  than  they  had  ever  enjoy* 
edit;  this  continued  for  fome  time  after  the  peace;  butaclength 
it  was  extremely  contracted,  and  in  fome  places  reduced  to  no- 
thing. Suchin  particularwas  the  ftatcof  Jamaica.  Onthetaking 
the  Havannah  all  the  ftores  of  that  ifland  were  emptied  into  that 
place,  which  produced  unufual  orders  for  goods,  for  fupplying 
their  own  confumptiGn,  as  well  as  for  further  fpeculacions  of 
trade.  Theie  ceafing,  the  trade  ftood  on  its  own  bottom.  This 
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the  detail,  and  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the 
feeling  of  the  houfe;  as  to  the  general  reafons, 
they  fpoke  abundantly  for  themfclves. 

Upon  thefe  principles  was  the  a6l  repealed,  and! 
it  produced  all  the  good  effcdt  which  was  cxpcdled 
from  it :  quiet  was  rcftorcd  •,  tra'le  generally  re- 
turned to  its  antient  channels ;  time  and  means 
were  turni(hed  for  the  better  ftrengthcning  of 
government  there,  as  well  as  t<.r  recovering,  by 
•  judicious  meafurcs,  the  aficil^iona  of  the  people, 
had  that  miniftry  continued,  or  had  i  miniftry  Suc- 
ceeded with  dif^-ofitions  to  improve  that  opportu- 
niiy. 

Such  an  adminiftration  did  not  fucceed.  Inftead 
of  profiting  of  that  fcafon  of  tranquillity,  in  the 
very  next  year  they  chofe  to  return  to  meafures 
of  the  very  fame  nature  with  thofe  which  had  been 
fo  folemnly  condemned  5  though  upon  a  fmaller 
fcale.  The  effedls  have  been  correfpondent.  Ame- 
rica is  again  in  diforder ;  not  intieed  in  the  fame 
degree  as  formerly,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  Such 
good  cffefls  have  attended  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp 

IS  one  caufe  of  the  diminifhed  export  to  Jamaica ;  and  not  the 
childifli  idea  of  the  author,  of  an  impoiTible  contraband  from 
the  opening  of  the  ports.  2d,  The  war  had  brought  a  great 
influx  of  caih  into^merica,  for  the  pay  and  provifion  of  the 
troops  ;  and  this  an  unnatoral  encrcafe  of  trade ;  which,  as  iti 
caufe  failed,  mud  in  fomc:  degree  return  to  its  ancient  and  na- 
tural bounds.  3d,  When  the  merchants  met  from  all  parts, 
and  compared  their  accounts,  they  were  alarmed  at  the  immen- 
£ty  of  the  debt  due  to  them  from  America.  They  found  thai 
the  Americans  had  over- traded  their  abilities.  And,  as  they 
found  too  that  feveral  of  them  were  capable  of  iiuiking  the 
ftate  of  political  events  an  excufe  for  their  failure  in  commer- 
cial punctuality,  many  of  our  merchants  in  fcm<;  ilegree  con- 
tradled  their  trade  from  that  moment.  However,  it  is  idle,  in 
fuch  an  immenfe  mafs  of  trade,  fo  liable  to  fludiuation,  to  in- 
fer any  thing  from  fuch  a  deficiency  as  one  or  even  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds.  In  1767,  when  tl)e  diilurbances  fub- 
iided,  this  deficiency  was  made  up  again. 

aft. 
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a(5l,  that  the  colonics  have  a(5lually  paid  the  taxes  \ 
and  they  have  fought  their  redrcfs  (upon  however 
improper  principks)  not  in  their  own  violence,  as 
formerly'}  but  in  the  experienced  benignity  of 
parliament.  They  are  not  eafy  indeed,  nor  ever 
will  be  fo,  under  this  author's  fchrmes  of  taxation  *, 
but  we  fee  no  longer  the  fame  general  fury  and 
confufion,  which  attended  their  refiftance  to  the 
ftamp  aft.  The  author  may  rail  at  the  repeal, 
and  thofc  who  propofed  it,  as  he  pleafes.  Thofe 
honed  men  fuffer  all  his  obloquy  with  pleafuret  in 
the  midft  of  the  quiet  which  they  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  to  their  country  •,  and  would  think 
his  praifcs  for  their  perfcverance  in  a  pernicious 
fcheme,  a  very  bad  compenfation  for  the  diftur- 
bance  of  our  peace,  and  the  ruin  of  our  commerce. 
Whether  the  return  to  the  fyftem  of  1764,  for 
raifing  a  revenue  in  America,  the  difcontents  which 
have  enfued  in  ccnfequencc  of  it,  the  general  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  affemblies  in  confcquencc  of  thefc 
difcontents,  the  ufe  of  the  military  power,  and  the 
new  and  dangerous  comrnifllons  which  now  hang 
over  thcmi  will  produce  equally  good  cffcdls,  is 
greatly  to  be  doubted.  Never,  1  fear,  will  this 
nation  and  the  colonies  fall  back  upon  their  true 
centre  of  gravity,  and  natural  point  of  repofe, 
until  the  ideas  of  1766  are  rcfumed,  and  Aeadily 
purfued. 

As  to  the  regulations,  a  great  fubjedl  of  the 
author's  accufation,  they  are  of  two  forts ;  one  of 
a  mixed  nature,  of  revenue  and  trade  •,  the  other 
fimply  relative  to  trade.  With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer I  (hall  obferve,  that,  in  all  deliberations  con- 
cerning America,  the  ideas  of  that  adminiftration 
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'  The  difturbances  have  been  in  Bollon  only ;  and  were  not 
in  confeqaencc  of  the  late  duties. 
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were  principally  thcfe;  to  take  trade  as  the  primary 
end,  and  revenue  but  as  a  very  fubordinace  con- 
fideration.  Where  trade  was  likely  to  fufFer^ 
they  did  not  'lefitate  for  an  inftant  to  prefer  it  to 
taxes,  whofe  produce  at  belt  was  conten^ptible,  in 
comparifon  of  the  objeft  which  they  might  endan- 
ger. The  other  of  their  principles  was,  to  fuit 
the  revenue  to  the  objed.  Where  the  difficulty  of 
collection,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  revenue  eftablifhment,  is  fo  very  notorious, it 
was  thf  ir  policy  to  hold  out  as  few  temptations  to 
fmuggling  as  pcfTible,  by  keeping  the  duties  as 
"early  as  they  could  on  a  balance  with  the  rifque. 
On  thefe  principles  they  made  many  alterations 
in  the  port  duties  of  1764,  both  in  the  mode  and 
in  the  quantity.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to 
prove  them  erroneous.  He  complains  enough  to 
(hew  that  he  is  in  an  ill  humour,  not  that  his  ad- 
I  verfaries  have  done  amifs. 

As  to  the  regulations  which  were  merely  rela- 
tive to  commerce,  many  were  then  made ;  and  they 
wefe  all  made  upon  this  principle  5  that  many  ^^ 
the  colonies,  and  thofe  fome  of  the  moft  abounding 
in  people,  were  fo  fituated  as  to  have  very  iew 
mewtts  of  traffick  with  this  country.  It  became 
therefore  orr  intereft  to  let  th'?m  into  as  much  fo- 
reign trade  as  could  be  given  them  without  inter- 
fering with  our  own ;  and  to  fec.re  by  every  me- 
thod the  returns  to  the  mother  country.  Without 
fome  fuch  fchem.e  of  enlargement,  it  was  obvious 
that  any  benefit  we  could  expert  from  thefe  colo- 
nies muft  be  extremely  limited.  Accordingl}'  many 
facilities  were  given  to  their  trade  with  the  foreign 
plantations,  and  with  the  Southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. As  to  the  confining  the  returns  to  this 
country,  adminiftration  faw  the  mifchief  and  folly 
of  a  plan  01  indifcriminate  rcftraint.  They  ap- 
plied their  remedy  to  that  part  where  the  difeafe 
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cxiftcd,  and  to  that  only ;  on  this  idea  they  cfta- 
blilhed  regulations,  far  more  likely  to  check  the 
dangerous  clandeftine  trade  with  Hamburgh  and 
Holland,  than  this  author's  friends,  or  any  of  their 
predeceflbrs,  had  ever  done. 

The  friends  of  the  author  ha\o  a  method  furely 
a  little  whimfical  in  all  this  fort  of  difcufiions. 
They  have  made  an  innumerable  multitude  of  com- 
mercial regulations,  at  which  the  tiade  of  England 
exclaimed  with  one  voice,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  altered  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
that  trade.  Still  they  go  on,  juft  as  before*  in  a 
fort  of  droning  panegyrick  on  themfclves,  talking 
of  thefe  regulations  as  prodigies  of  wifdom  ;  and, 
inllead  of  appealing  to  thofe  who  are  moft  affeftcd 
and  the  btft  judges,  they  turn  round  in  a  perpe- 
tual circle  of  their  own  reafonings  and  pretences  i 
they  hand  you  over  from  one  of  their  own  pam- 
phlets to  another :  *'  See,'*  iay  they,  **  this  de- 
*'  monftrated  in  The  Regulations  of  the  colonies.'*' 

Sec  this  fatisfa6toriiy  proved  in  The  Confidera- 

tion5."  By  and  by  we  (bail  have  another ;  "  See 
••  for  this  The  State  of  the  Nation."  1  wi(h  to 
take  another  method  in  vindicating  the  oppofite 
fyftem.  I  refer  to  th^  petitions  of  merchants  for 
thefe  regulations  •,  to  their  thanks  when  they  were 
obtained;  and  to  the  ftrong  and  grateful  fenfe  the/ 
have  ever  fince  exprefled  of  the  benefits  received 
under  that  adminidration. 

AH  adminiftrations  have  in  their  commercial  re- 
gulations been  generally  aided  by  the  opinion  of 
fome  merchants  i  too  frequently  by  that  of  a  few, 
and  thofe  a  fort  of  favourites  :  they  nave  been  di- 
rected by  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  merchants, 
who  were  to  merit  in  Batteries,  and  to  be  paid  in 
contracts  -,  who  frequently  advifed,  not  for  the  ge- 
neral ^ood  of  trade,  but  for  their  private  advan- 
During  the   adminiftration  of  which  this 
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author  complains,  the  meetings  of  merchants  upon 
the  bufinefs  of  trade  were  numerous  and  public  i 
fometimcs  at  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham;  fometimes  at  Mr.  Dowdefwell's ;  fome- 
times  at  Sir  George  Savile*s,  an  houfe  always  open 
to  every  deliberation  favourable  to  the  liberty  or 
the  commerce  of  his  cou;itry.  Nor  were  thefe 
meetings  confined  to  the  merchants  of  London. 
Me.  chants  arid  manufadurers  were  invited  from  all 
,  the  confiderable  towns  of  England.  They  con- 
ferred with  the  minifters  and  adive  members  of 
parliament.  No  private  views,  no  local  interefts 
prevailed.  Never  were  points  in  trade  fettled  upon 
a  larger  fcale  of  information.  They  who  attended 
thefe  meetings  well  know,  what  minifters  th.^y  \  rs 
who  heard  the  moft  patiently,  who  comprti  .i.ucu 
the  moft  clearly,  and  who  provided  the  moft  wife- 
ly. Let  then  this  author  and  his  friends  ftill  con- 
tinue in  poTefllon  of  the  praftice  of  exalting  their 
own  abilities,  in  their  pamphlets  and  in  the  news- 
papers. They  never  will  perfwade  the  publick, 
that  the  merchants  of  England  were  in  a  general 
confederacy  to  facrifice  their  own  interefts  to  thofe 
of  North  America,  and  to  deftroy  the  vent  of  their 
own  goods  in  favour  of  the  manufaflures  of  France 
and  Holland. 

Had  the  friends  of  this  author  taken  thefe  means 
of  information,  his  extreme  terrors  of  contraband 
in  the  Weft  India  iflands  would  have  been  greatly 
quieted,  and  his  objedions  to  the  opening  of  the 
ports  would  have  ceafed.  He  would  have  learned, 
from  the  moft  fatisfadlory  analyfis  of  the  Weft  In- 
dia trade,  that  we  have  the  advantage  in'  every 
effential  article  of  it  -,  and  that  almoft  every  reftric- 
tion  on  our  communication  with  our  neighbours 
there,  is  a  reftridtion  unfavourable  to  ourfelves. 

Such  were  the  principles  that  guided,  and  the 
authority  that  fandtioned,  thefe  regulations.    No 
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man  ever  faid,  that,  in  the  multiplicity  of  regula- 
tions made  in  the  adminiftration  of  their  prcdecef- 
fors,  none  were  ufeful :  feme  certainly  were  fo  5 
and  I  defy  the  author  to  (hew  a  commercial  regu- 
lation of  that  period,  which  he  can  prove,  from 
any  authority  except  his  own,  to  have  a  tendency 
beneficial  to  commerce,  that  has  been  repealed. 
So  far  were  that  miniftry  from  being  guided  by  a 
fpirit  of  contradidlion  or  of  innovation. 

The  author's  attack  on  that  adminiftration,  for 
their  negleft  of  our  claims  on  foreign  powers,  is 
by  much  the  moft  aftonilhing  inftance  he  has  given, 
or  that,  I  believe,  any  man  ever  did  give,  of  an 
intrepid  effrontery.  It  relates  to  the  Manilla  ran- 
fom-,  to  the  Canada  bills;  and  to  the  Ruffian 
treaty.  Could  one  imagine,  that  thefe  very  things, 
which  he  thus  choofes  to  objedt  to  others,  have* 
been  the  principal  fubjedbs  of  charge  againft  his 
favourite  miniftry  ?  Inftead  of  clearing  them  of 
thefe  charges,  he  appears  not  fo  much  as  to  have 
heard  of  them  -,  but  throws  then:^-  diredlly  upon 
the  adminiftration  which  fucceeded  to  that  of  his 
friends. 

It  :3  not  always  very  pleafant  to  be  obliged  to 
produce  the  detail  of  this  kind  of  tranfadions  to 
the  public  view.  I  will  content  myfelf  therefore 
with  giving  a  ftiort  ftate  of  fails,  which,  when 
the  author  choofes  to  contradid,  he  ftiall  fee 
proved,  more,  perhaps,  to"  his  convidion,  than  to 
his  liking.  The  firft  fadt  then  is,  that  the  demand 
for  the  Manilla  ranfom  had  been,  in  the  author's 
favourite  adminiftration,  fo  negledled,  as  to  appear 
to  have  been  little  lefs  than  tacitly  abandoned.  At 
home,  no  countenance  way  given  to  the  claimants  -, 
and  when  it  was  mentioned  in  parliament,  the  then 
leader  did  not  feem,  at  leaft,  a  very  fangtiine  ad- 
•vacate  in  favour  of  iH  claim.  Thefe  things  made  it 
a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  refume  and  prefs 
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that  negotiation  with  Spain.  However,  fo  clear 
was  our  right,  that  the  then  minifters  refolved  to 
revive  it;  and  fo  little  time  was  loft,  that  though 
that  adminiftration  was  not  compleated  until  the 
ninth  of  July  1765,  on  the  20th  of  the  fallowing 
Auguft,  General  Conway  tranfmitted  a  ftrong  and 
full  remonftrance  on  that  fubjed:  to  the  Earl  of 
Rochfort.  The  argument,  on  which  the  court  of 
Madrid  mod  relied,  was  the  derclidlion  of  that 
claim  by  the  preceding  minifters.  However,  it 
was  dill  pufhed  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the 
^ilnaniards,  from  a  pofitive  denial  to  pay,  offered 
t  . "er  the  demand  to  arbitration.  That  propo- 
fitit  was  rejefted  j  and  the  demand  being  ftill 
preffed,  there  was  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
cxpeft  its  being  brought  to  a  favourable  iflue; 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  change  the  admi- 
'  niftration.  Whether  under  their  circumftanccs,  and 
in  the  time  they  continued  in  power,  more  could 
be  done,  the  reader  will  judge  ;  who  will  hear 
with  aftonifhment  a  charge  of  remilTnefs  from  thofe 
very  men,  whofe  inactivity,  to  call  it  by  no  worfe 
a  name*  .  id  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
revived  negotiation. 

As  to  the  Canada  bills,  this  author  thinks  proper 
P-  *♦•  to  aflcrt,  •*  that  the  proprietors  found  themfclves 
*'  under  a  neccffity  of  compounding  their  demands 
•'  upon  the  French  court,  and  accepting  terms 
"  which  they  had  often  rejefted,  and  which  the 
"  Earl  of  Halifax  had  declared  he  would  fooner 
*'  forfeit  his  hand  than  fign.*'  When  1  know  that 
the  Earl  of  Halifax  fays  fo,  the  Earl  of  Halifax 
fhall  have  an  anfwer ;  but  I  perfwade  myfclf  that 
his  Lordfhip  has  given  no  authority  for  this  ridi* 
culous  rant.  In  the  mean  time,  I  fhall  only  fpeak 
of  it  as  a  common  concern  of  that  miniftry. 

In  the  iirft  place  then  I  obferve,  that  a  conven- 
tioHy  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Canada  bills,  was 
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concluded  under  the  adminiftration  of  1766}  when 
nothing  was  concluded  under  that  of  the  favourites 
of  this  author. 

2.  This  tranfadion  was,  in  every  ftep  of  it,  car- 
ried on  in  concert  with  the  perfons  interefted,  and 
was  terminated  to  their  entire  fatisfadlion.  They 
would  have  acquiefced  perhaps  in  terms  fomewhat 
lower  than  thole  which  were  obtained.  The  au- 
thor is  indeed  too  kind  to  them.  He  will,  how- 
ever, let  them  fpeak  for  themfelvcs,  and  Ihcw 
what  their  own  opinion  was  of  the  meafures  pur- 
fued  in  their  favour  *.  In  what  manner  the  execu- 
tion of  the  convention  has  been  fince  provided  for, 
it  is  not  my  p"  tfent  bufinefs  to  examine. 

3.  The  proprietors  had  abfolutely  defpaired  of 
being  paid,  at  any  time,  any  proportion  of  their 
demand,  until  the  change  of  that  miniftry.  The 
merchants  were  checked  and  difcountenanced  ;  they 
had  often  been  told,  by  fome  in  authority,  of  the 
cheap  rate  at  which  thefe  Canada  bills  had  been 
procured  i  yet  the  author  can  talk  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  them  as  a  neceffity  induced  by  the  change 
in  adminiftratiort.  They  found  themfelves  indeed, 
before  that  change,  under  a  neceflity  of  hinting 
fomewhat  of  bringing  the  matter  into  parliament , 
but  they  were  foon  filenced,  and  put  in  mind  of 

^  "  Thiy  arc  happy  in  having  foand>  in  your  zeal  for  the  dig- 
*'  nity  pf  this  nation,  the  means  of  liquidating  their  claims,  and 
.**  of  cojAcludinff  with  the  court  of  France  a  convention  for  the 
**  final  fatisfadion  of  their  demands ;  and  have  given  (is  comr 
'*  mi^on,  i^  tjieir  names,  and  on  their  behalf,  moft  earneftly 
**  to  entreat  your  acceptance  of  their  grateful  acl^nowledge- 
'*  ments.-r- Whether  they  confider  themleives  as  Britons,  or  as 
"  men  more  particularly  profiting  by  your  generous  and  fpirit- 
**  ed  interpolation  ;  (hey  fee  great  reafons  to  be  thankful,  for 
*'  having  been  fuppqrte4  by  a  minifter,  in  whofe  ppblic  aifec- 
*'  tions,  in  whofe  wifdom  and  a£livity,  both  the  national  ho> 
"  nour,  and  the  intere^  of  individuals,  have  been  at  once  fo 
*•  well  fupported  and  fecqred."  Thanks  of  the  Canada  mer- 
chants toQenel-ai  Coovyay,  London,  April  28,  (766. 
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the  fate  which  the  Newfoundland  biifinefs  had  there 
met  with.     Nothing  (truck  them  nnore  than  the 
ftrong  contrail  between  the  fpirir,  and  method  of  . 
proceeding,  of  the  two  adminiftrations. 

4.  The  Earl  of  Halifax  never  did,  nor  could, 
refufe  to  fign  this  convention  ;  becaufc  this  con- 
vention, as  it  ftands,  never  was  before  him  ^ 

The  author's  lad  charge  on  that  niiniftry,  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs,  is  the  Ruffian  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  the  author  thinks  fit  to  aflfert, 
|P.  »3.  was  concluded  "  on  terms  the  Earl  of  Bucking 
**  hamfhire  had  refufcd  to  accept  of,  and  which 
*'  had  been  deemed  by  former  minifters  difadvan-  . 
*'  tageous  to  the  nation,  and  by  the  merchants  un- 
•*  fafe  and  unprofitable.'* 

Both  the  afl^ertions  m  this  paragraph  arc  equally 
groundlefs.  The  treaty  then  concluded  by  Sir  , 
George  Macartney  was  not  on  the  terms  which 
the  Earl  of  Ruckinghamfliire  had  refufcd.  The 
Earl  of  Buckingh  Tiire  never  did  refufe  terms, 
becaufe  the  bufini;  s  never  came  to  the  point  of 
refufal,  or  acceptance;  all  that  he  did  was,  to  re- 
""  ceive  the  Rufiian  projeifl  for  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  to  tranfmit  it  to  England.  This  was  in  Novem- 
ber 1764;  and  he  left  Peterfburgh  the  January 
following,  before  he  could  even  receive  an  anfwer 
from  his  own  court.  The  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
fell  to  his  fucceflbr.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  trou- 
ble to  compare  it  with  the  treaty  of  1734,  will,  I 
believe,  canfd's,  that,  if  the  former  minifters  could 
have  obtained  fuch  terms,  they  were  criminal  in 
not  accepting  them. 

But  the  merchants  "deemed  them  unfafe  and 

X**  unprofitable?'     What  merchants?   As  no  treaty 

ever  was  more  maturely  confidercd,  fo  the  opinion 


*  Sec  the  convention  itfelf,  printed  by  Owen  and  Harrifon* 
Warwick-laae,  17664  particulaHy  chearciciescwo  and  chirtecn. 
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of.  the  RuHlan  merchants  in  London  was  all  along 
taken ;  and  all  the  inftrudlions  fent  over  were  in 
exaft  conformity  to  that  opinion.  Our  miniPier  there 
made  no  ftep  without  having  previoufly  confulted 
our  merchants  refident  in  Pcterfburgh,  who,  be- 
fore the  figning  of  the  treaty,  gave  the  moft  full  and 
unanimous  teftimony  in  its  favour.  In  their  ad- 
drefs  to  oui  miniftcr  at  that  court,  among  other 
thingst  they  fay,  "  It  may  afford  fome  additional 
iatisfaftion  to  your  excellency,  to  receive  a  pub- 
lic acknowledgement  of  the  entire  and  unreferved 
approbation  of  every  article  in  this  treaty,  from 
us  who  are  fo  immediately  and  fo  nearly  con-,*' 
cerned  in  its  confequences."  This  was  figned  by 
the  conful  general,  and  every  Britifh  merchant  in 
Pcterlburgh. 

The  approbation  of  thofe  immediately  concerned 
in  the  confequences  is  nothing  to  this  author.  He 
and  his  friends  have  fo  much  tendernefs  for  peoples 
interefts,  and  underftand  them  fo  much  better  than 
they  do  themfelves,  that,  whilft  thefe  politicians  are, 
contending  for  the  beft  of  poffible  terms,  the  claim- 
ants are  obliged  to  go  without  any  terms  at  all. 

One  of  the  firft  and  jufl-eft  complaints  againft 
the  adminiftration  of  the  author's  friends,  was  the 
want  of  vigour  in  their  foreign  negotiations. 
Their  immediate  fucceflbrs  endeavoured  to  .  orred: 
that  error,  along  with  others  •,  and  there  was 
fcarcely  a  foreign  court,  in  which  the  new  fpirit 
that  had  arifen  was  not  fenfibly  felt,  acknowledged, 
and  fometimes  complained  of.  On  their  coming 
into  adminifl-ration,  they  found  the  demolition  oi 
Dunkirk  entirely  at  a  ftand  :  inftead  of  demolition, 
they  found  conftrudion  i  for  the  French  were  then,. 
at  work  on  the  repair  of  the  jettees.  On  the  re- 
monftrances  of  Qeneral  Conway,  fome  parts  of 
thefe  jettees  were  immediately  deftroyed.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  peribnally  lurveyed  the  place, 
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and  obtaipcd  a  fyller  knowledge  of  its  true  ftate 
and  condition  than  any  of  our  miniftcrs  had  done  ^ 
and,  in  conffjcjuencc,  had  larger  offers  from  the 
Duke  of  Choifeul  than  had  ever  been  received. 
But,  as  thefe  were  fhort  of  our  juft  expecta- 
tions under  the  treaty,  he  rejefled  them.  Our 
then  miniftcrs,  knowing  that,  in  their  adminiftra- 
lion,  the  peoples  minds  were  fct  at  eafe  upon  a\\ 
the  eflcntial  points  of  public  and  private  liberty, 
and  that  no  projed  of  theirs  could  endanger  the 
concord  of  the  empire,  were  under  no  reftraint 
from  purfuing  every  juft  demand  upon  foreign  na- 
tions. 

The  author,  towards  the  end  of  this  work,  falls 
into  reflexions  upon  the  ftate  of  public  morals  in 
this  country  :  He  draws  ufc  from  this  doftrine,  by 
recommending  his  friend  to  the  King  and  the  pub- 
lick,  as  another  Duke  of  Sully  »  and  he  concludes 
the  whole  performance  with  a  very  devout  prayer. 
The  prayers  of  politicians  mayiometimcs  be  fin- 
cere  ;  and  as  this  prayer  is  in  fubftance,  that  the 
author,  or  his  friends,   may  be  foon  brought  into 
power,  I  have  great  rfafon  to  believe  it  is  very  much 
JFrom  the  heart.  It  mud  be  owned  too  that,  after  he 
has  drawn  fuch  a  pifture,  fuch  a  (hocking  pidlure, 
of  the  ftate  of  this  country,  he  has  great  faith  in 
thinking  the  means  he  prays  for  fufficicnt  to  re- 
lieve us  :  after  the  charader  he  has  given  of  its 
inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  claftes,  he   has  great 
charity  in  caring  much  about  them  j  and  indeed,  no 
Icfs  hope,  in  being  of  opinion,  that  fuch  a  deteftable 
nation  can  ever  become  the  care  of  Providence. 
He  has  not  even  found  five  good  men  in  our  devot- 
ed citv. 

He  talks  indeed  of  men  of  virtue  and  ability. 
But  where  are  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability  to  be 
found  ?  Are  they  in  the  prefent  adminiftration  ? 
never  were  a  fct  of  people  more  blackened  by  this 

author. 
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author.  Arc  they  among  the  party  of  thofc  (i>3 
fmall  body)  who  adhere  to  the  fyftcm  of  1766.^ 
thefe,  it  is  the  great  purpofe  of  this  book  to  ca- 
lumniate. Are  they  the  perfons  who  afted  with  his 
great  friend,  fince  the  change  in  1762,  to  his  re- 
moval in  1765  ?  fcarcely  any  of  thefe  are  now  out 
of  employment ;  and  we  are  in  pofTcflion  of  his  de- 
fideratum.  Yet  I  think  he  hardly  means  to  feleft, 
even  fome  of  the  highefl  of  them,  as  examples  fie 
for  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  world. 

He  obferves,  that  the  virtue  of  the  moft  exem- 
plary prince  that  ever  fwayed  a  fcepter  **  can  never 
**  warm  or  illuminate  the  body  of  his  people,  if 
**  foul  mirrours  are  placed  fo  near  him  as  to  refradt 
•*  and  diflipate  the  rays  at  their  firft  emanation." 
Without  obfcrving  upon  the  propriety  of  this  me- 
taphor, or  afking  how  mirrours  come  to  have  lod: 
their  old  quality  of  reflefting,  and  to  have  acquired 
that  of  refradting,  and  diflipating  rays,  and  how  far 
their  foulnefs  will  account  for  this  change  ;  the  re- 
mark itfelf  is  common  and  true :  no  lels  true,  and 
equally  furprizing  from  him,  is  that  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it ;  *'  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to 
'*  check  the  progrefs  of  irreligion  and  licentiouf- 
••  ncfs,  by  punifhing  fuch  crimes  in  .one  individual^ 
••  if  others  equally   culpable  are  rewarded  with 
"  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  ftate."     I 
am  not  in  the  fecret  of  the  author's  manner  of 
writing  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  muft  intend 
thefe  reflexions  as  a  fatire  upon  the.  adminiftra- 
tion  of  his  happy  years.     Wtre  ever  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  ftate  more  laviihly  fquan- 
dered  upon  perfons  fcandaious  in  their  lives  .than 
during  that  period  ?     In  thefe  fcandaious  lives,  was 
there  any  thing  more  fcandaious  than  the  mode  of 
punifhing  one  culpable  individual?     In  that  indivi- 
dual, is  any  thing  more  culpable  than  his  having 
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been  feduced  by  the  example  of  fome  of  thofe  very 
perfons  by  whom  he  was  thus  perfecuted  ? 

The  author  is  fo  eager  to  attack  others,  that  he 
provides  but  indifferently  for  his  own  defence. 
I  believe,  without  going  beyond  the  page  I  ha\  e 
now  before  mei  he  is  very  fenfible,  that  I  have 
fufficient  matter  of  further,  and,  if  pofTible,  of 
heavier,  charge  againfl  his  friends,  upon  his  own 
principle.  But  it  is  becaufe  the  advantage  is  too 
great,  that  I  decline  making  ufe  of  it.  I  wi(h  the 
author  had  not  thought  that  all  methods  are  law- 
ful in  party.  Above  all,  he  ought  to  have  taken 
care  not  to  wound  his  enemies  through  the  fides  of 
his  country.  This  he  has  done,  by  making  that 
monftrous  and  overcharged  pidure  of  the  diltreflTes 
of  our  fituation.  No  wonder  that  he,  who  finds 
this  country  in  the  fame  condition  with  that  of 
France  at  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  could  alfo 
fifld  a  refemblance  between  his  political  friend  and 
the  Duke  of  Sully,  As  to  thofe  perfonal  rcfem- 
blanccs,  people  will  often  judge  of  them  from 
their  a^cdtions :  they  may  image  in  thefe  clouds 
whatfoever  figures  they  pleafe  \  but  what  is  the 
conformation  of  that  eye  which  can  difcover  a  re- 
femblance of  this  country  and  theie  times  to  thofe 
v(ith  which  the  author  compares  them  ?  France,  a 
country  juft  recovered  out  of  twenty-five  years  of 
the  mod  cruel  and  defoiating  civil  war  that  perhaps 
was  evef  known.  The  kingdom,  under  the  veil  of 
momentary  quiet,  full  of  the  mod  atrocious  poli<r 
tical,  operating  upon  the  mod  furious  fanatical 
fadtions.  Some  pretenders  even  to  the  crown  j  and 
thofe  who  did  not  pretend  to  the  whole,  aimed  ae 
the  partition  of  the  monarchy.  There  were  al- 
mod  as  many  competitors  as  provinces;  and  alt 
abetted  by  the  greated,  the  mod  ambitious,  and 
mod  enterprizing  power  in  Europe.  No  place  fafe> 
ffom  treafon  y  no,  not  the  boloms  on  which  the 
I  mod 
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moiV  amiable  prince  that  ever  lived  rcpofed  hU 
head  •,  not  his  nultrclTes  »  not  even  his  queen.  As 
to  the  finances,  they  had  fcarce  an  exigence,  but 
as  a  matter  of  plunder  to  the  managers,  and  of 
grants  to  infatiable  and  ungrateful  courtiers. 

How  can  our  author  have  the  hea-t  to  defcribe 
this  as  any  fort  of  parallel  to  our  fitua  'on  ?  To  be 
fure,  an  April  (huwer  has  fome  refemblance  to  a 
water- fpout ;  for  they  are  both  wet :  and  there  is 
fome  likenefs  between  a  fummer  evening's  breeze 
and  an  hurricane ;  they  are  both  wind :  but  who 
can  compare  our  difturbances,  our  fituation,  or  our 
finances,  to  thofe  of  France  in  the  time  of  Henry  ? 
Great  Britain  is  indeed  at  this  time  wearied,  but 
not  broken,  with  the  efforts  of  a  victorious  foreign 
war;  not  fufficiently  relieved  by  an  inadequate 
peace  *,  but  fomewhat  benefited  by  that  peace,  and 
infinitely  by  the  confequences  of  that  war.  The 
powers  of  Europe  awed  by  our  viftories,  and 
lying  in  ruins  upon  every  fide  of  us.  Burthened 
indeed  we  are  with  debt,  but  abounding  with  rc- 
fources.  We  have  a  trade,  not  perhaps  equal  to 
our  wifhes,  but  more  than  ever  we  pofTcfTed.  In 
eifeft,  no  pretender  to  the  crown  ;  nor  nutriment 
for  fuch  defperate  and  deflrudbive  factions  as  have 
formerly  fliakcn  this  kingdom. 

As  to  our  finances,  the  author  trifles  with  us. 
When  Sully  came  to  thofe  of  France,  in  what 
order  was  any  part  of  the  financial  fyftem  ?  or 
what  fyflem  was  there  at  all  ?  There  is  no  man  in 
office  who  muft  not  be  fcnfible  that  ours  is,  without 
the  a£t  of  any  parading  minifter,  the  moil  regular 
and  orderly  fyftem  perhaps  that  was  ever  known  ; 
the  beft  fecured  againft  ail  frauds  in  the  collection* 
and  all  mifapplication  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money. 
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I  admit  that,  in  this  flourifhing  (late  of  things, 
thfre  are  appearances  enough  to  excite  uneafinefs 
and  apprehenfion.  I  admit  there  is  a  canicerworni 
in  the  rofe : 

— —  medio  defonte  leperum 
Surfeit  amari  aliquid^  quod  in  ipjis  fiorihus  angaf* 
This  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  fpirit  of  difconnexion, 
of  diftruft,  and  of  treachery,  amongft  public  men. 
It  is  no  accidental  evil  \  nor  has  its   eBe^l  been 
trufted  to  the  ufual  frailty  of  nature:  the  difter-per 
has  been  inoculated.     The  author  is  fenflble  of  it, 
and  we  lament  it  together.   This  diftcmper  is  alone 
fufficifrt  to  take  away  confiderably  from  the  be- 
nefits of  our  conditution  and  fituation,  and  perhaps 
to  render  their  continuance  precarious.     If  thefc 
evil  difpoHtions  (hould  fpread  much  farther,  they 
r  muft  end  in  our  de(tru6lion  •,  for  nothing  can  fave 

a  people  deftitutc  of  public  and  private  faith. 
However,  the  author,  for  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  has  extended  the  charge  by  much  to^  de- 
ly  i  as  men  are  but  too  apt  to  take  the  mes  of 
all  mankind  from  their  own  particular  acquaintance. 
Barren  as  this  age  may  be  in  the  growth  of  honour 
and  virtue,  the  country  does  nor  want,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  ftrong,  and  thofe  not  a  few  examples,  as 
were  ever  known,  of  an  unfhaken  adherence  to 
principle,  and  attachment  to  connexion,  againd 
every  allurement  of  intereft.  Thofe  examples  arc 
not  furnifhed  by  the  great  alone  •,  nor  by  thofe 
whofe  aftivity  in  publick  affairs  may  render  it  fuf- 
pe<fled  tliat  they  make  fuch  a  character  one  of  the 
rounds  w  their  ladder, of  ambition  •,  but  by  men 
more  quiet,  and  more  in  the  (hade,  on  whom  an  un- 
mixed fenfe  of  honour  alone  could  operate.  Such 
examples  indeed  are  not  furnifhed  in  great  abun- 
dance amongft  thofe  who  are  the  fubjcdts  of  the 
author's  panegj^rick.  He  muft  look  for  them  in 
another  camp.    He  who  complains  of  the  ill  effeiSls 

of 
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of  a  divided  and  heterogeneous  adminiflration,  is 
not  judiBable  in  labouring  to  render  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  publick  thofe  men,  whofe  principles, 
whofe  maxims  of  policy,  and  whofe  perlbnal  cha- 
raAer,  can  alone  adminiller  a  remedy  to  this  ca- 
pital  evil  of  the  age  i  neither  is  he  confident  with 
himfelf,  in  conllantly  extolling  thofe  whom  he 
knows  to  be  the  authors  of  the  very  mifchief  of 
which  he  complains,  and  which  the  whole  nation 
feels  fo  deeply. 

The  perfons  who  are  the  objefts  of  his  diflike 
and  complaint  are  many  of  them  of  the  firfl:  fami- 
lies, and  weightieft  properties,  in  the  kingdom  i  but 
infinitely  more   diftinguifhed  for  their  untainted 
honour  publick  and  private,  and  their  zealous  but 
fober  attachment  to  the  conditution  of  their  country, 
rhan  they  can  be  by  any  birth,  or  any  dation.     If 
they  are  the  friends  of    ay  one  great  man  rather 
than  another,  it  is  not  that  they  make  his  aggran- 
difement  the  end  of  their  union  *,  or  becauS  they 
know  him  to  be  the  mod  a^ive  in  caballing  for  his 
connexions  the  larged  and  fpeedied  emoluments. 
It  is  bccaufe  they  know  him,  by  perfonal  experience, 
to  have  wife  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  publick  good, 
and  an  invincible  condancy  in  adhering  to  it  *,  be- 
caufe  they  are  convii.  .cd,  by  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  actions,  that  he  will  never  negotiate  away  their 
honour  or  his  own  :  and  that,  in  or  out  of  power, 
change  of  fituation  will  make  no  alteration  in  his 
condudt.    This  will  give  to  fuch  a  perfon,  in  fuch 
a  body,  an  authority  antPbfped  that  no  minider 
ever  enjoyed  among  his  venal  dependants,  in  the 
highed  plenitude  of  his  power  -,  fuch  as  fervility 
never  can  give,  fuch  as  ambition  never  can  receive 
or  rclilh. 

This  body  will  often  be  reproached  by  their 
advcrfaries,  for  want  of  ability  in  "heir  political 
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tranfaftions ;  they  will  be  ridiculed  for  miffing  many 
favourable  conjurdures,  and  not  profiting  of  fevcral 
brilliant  opportunities  of  fortune  :  but  they  mud 
be  contented  to  endure  that  reproach ;  for  they  can- 
not acquire  the  reputation  of  that  kind  of  abiliry 
without  lofing  all  the  other  reputation  they  poffcfs. 

They  will  be  charged  too  with  a  dangerous  fpirit 
of  cxclufion  and  profcription,  for  being  unwilling 
to  mix  in  fchemes  of  adminiftration,  which  have  no 
bond  of  union,  or  principle  of  confidence.  That 
charge  too  they  mi. (I  fufFer  with  patience.  If  the 
rtafon  of  the  thing  had  not  fpoken  loudly  enough* 
the  miferable  examples  of  the  fevcral  adminiftra- 
tions  confl:ru6led  upon  the  idea  of  fyftematic  dif- 
cord  would  be  enough  to  frighten  them  from 
fuch  monflrous  and  ruinous  conjundlions.  It  is 
however  falfe,  that  the  idea  of  an  united  admi- 
niftration carries  with  it  that  of  a  profcription  of 
any  othei  party.  It  does  indeed  imoly  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  the  great  ftrong  holds  of  govern- 
ment in  well-united  hands,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
"  predominance  of  right  and  uniform  principles  ;  of 
having  the  capital  offices  of  deliberation  and  exe- 
cution in  thole  who  can  deliberate  with  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  who  will  execute  what  is  refolved  with 
firmnefs  and  fidelity.  If  this  fyllcm  cannot  be 
rigoroufly  adhered  to  in  pradice  (and  what  fyftem 
can  be  fo  ?)  it  ought  to  be  the  conftant  aim  of  good 
men  to  approach  as  nearly  to  ft  as  poffible.  No 
fyftem  of  that  kind  a||  be  formed,  which  will  not 
'  ,  l<ravf,  room  fully  fuf^ent  for  healing  coalitions : 
but  no  coalition,  which,  under  the  fpecious  name 
of  independency,  carries  in  its  bofom  the  unre- 
conciled principles  of  the  original  difcord  of  par- 
ties, ever  was,  or  will  be,  an  healing  coalition. 
Nor  will  the  mind  of  our  Sovereign  ever  knovir 
repofe,  his  kingdom  fettlement,  or  his  bufinefs 
order,  efficiency,  or  grace  with  his  people,  until 
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things  are  cftablifhed  upon  the  bafis  of  fome  let 
of  men,  who  are  tn  fted  by  the  publick,  and  who 
can  truft  one  another. 

This  cori^es  rather  nearer  to  the  mark  than  the 
author's  dcfcription  of  a  proper  adminiftration,  un- 
der the  naire  of  men  of  ability  aud  virtue^  which 
conveys  no  definite  idea  at  all ;  nor  does  it  apply 
fpecifically  to  our  grand  national  diftemper.  All 
parties  pretend  to  thefe  qualities.  The  prelcnt  mi- 
niftry,  no  favourites  of  the  author,  will  be  ready 
enough  to  declare  themfelves  perfous  of  v:«-tue  and 
ability ;  and  if  rhey  choofe  a  vote  for  that  purpofe, 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  quite  impoflible  for  them 
to  procure  it.  But,  if  the  difeafe  be  this  diftrufl 
and  difconnexion,  it  is  eafy  to  know  who  are  found, 
and  who  art  tainted  ;  who  are  fit  to  reftore  us  to 
health,  who  to  continue,  and  to  fpread  the  conta- 
gion. The  prefent  miniftry  being  made  up  of 
draughts  from  all  parties  in  the  kingdom,  if  they 
Ihoiild  profefs  any  adherence  to  the  connexions 
they  have  left,  they  muft  convid  themfelvec  of 
the  blacked  treachery.  They  therefore  choofe  ra- 
ther to  renounce  the  principle  itfelf,  and  to  brand 
it  with  the  name  of  pride  and  fadtion.  This  tcft 
with  certainty  difcriminates  the  opinions  of  men. 
The  other  is  a  defcription  vague  and  unfatisfac- 
tory. 

As  to  the  'unfortunate  gentlemen  who  may  at 
any  time  compofe  that  fyftem,  which,  under  the 
plaufible  ti£le  of  an  adminiftration,  fubfifts  but  for 
the  cftablilhment  of  weaknefs  and  confuiion  -,  they 
•^all  into  different  clafles,  witii  difi^erent  merits.     I 
^  think  the  fituation  of  fome  people  in   that  ftate 
may  defer«^e  a  certain  degree  of  compaflion  j  at  the 
fame  time  fiiat  they  furnifli  an  example,  which, 
it  is  to  6e  h(>ped,  by  being  a  fevere  one,  will  have 
its  eifeft,  £   leaft,  on  the  growing  generatiorf  •,  if 
an  original  fcdu6lion,  on  plaufible  but  hollow  pre- 
tences, 
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tences,  into  lofs  of  honour,  friendftiip,  confiftency, 
fecurity,  and  repofe,  can  furnifli  it.  It  is  pofllble 
to  draw,  even  from  the  very  profpcrity  of  ambi- 
tion, examples  of  terror,  and  motives  to  compaf- 
fion. 

I  believe  the  inftances  are  exceedingly  rare  of 
mens  immediately  pafling  over  a  clear  marked  line 
of  virtue  into  declared  vice  and  corruption.  There 
are  a  fort  of  middle  tints  and  (hades  between  the 
two  extremes  -,  there  is  fomething  uncertain  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  empires  which  they  firft  pafs 
through,  and  which  renders  the  change  eafy  and 
imperceptible.  There  are  even  a  fort  of  fplendid 
impofitions  fo  well  contrived,  that,  at  the  very  time 
the  path  of  reftitude  is  quitted  for  ever,  men  feem 
to  be  advancing  into  fome  higher  and  nobler  road 
of  public  condufk.  Not  that  fuch  impofitions  are 
ftrong  enough  in  themfelves  5  but  a  powerful  in- 
tereft,  often  concealed  from  thofe  whom  it  afFcfts, 
works  at  the  bottom,  and  fecures  the  operation. 
Men  are  thus  debauched  away  from  thofe  legiti- 
mate connexions,  which  they  had  formed  on  a 
judgement,  early  perhaps,  but  fufficiently  mature, 
and  wholly  unbiafied.  They  do  not  quit  them 
upon  any  ground  of  complaint,  for  grounds  of  juft 
complaint  may  exifi:,  but  upon  the  flattering  and 
moft  dangerous  of  all  principles,  that  of  mending 
what  is  well.  Gradually  they  are  habituated  to 
other  company  >  and  a  change  in  their  habitudes 
foon  makes  a  way  for  a  change  in  their  opinions. 
Certain  perfons  are  no  longer  fo  very  frightful, 
when  chey  come  to  be  known  and  to  be  ferviceablcw 
As  to  their  old  friends,  the  tranfition  is  eafy  ;  from 
friendfhip  to  civility ;  from  civility  to  enmity :  few 
are  the  fteps  from  derelidlion  to  perfecution. 

People  not  very  well  grounded  in  the  princi- 
pics  of  public  morality  find  a  fet  of  maxims  in  office 
ready  made  for  them,  which  they  afifume  as  natu- 
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hWy  and  inevitably,  as  any  of  the  infignia  or  inftru- 
inents  of  thefi'iuation,  A  certain  tone  of  the  folid 
and  praftic?!  is  immediately  acquired.  Every  for- 
mer profeflion  of  public  fpirit  is  to  be  confidered 
as  a  debauch  of  youth,  or,  at  beft,  as  a  vifionary 
fchemc  of  unattainable  perfeftion.  The  very  ideal 
of  confiftency  is  exploded.  The  convenience  of  the 
bufinefs  of  the  day  is  to  furnilh  the  principle  for 
doing  it.  Then  the  whole  minifteriai  cant  is  quickly 

I  got  by  heart.     The  prevalence  of  faftion  is  to  be 

lamented.  All  oppofition  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
efire<^  of  envy  and  difappointed  ambition.  All  ad- 
miniftrations  are  declared  to  be  alike.  The  fame 
neceility  juftifies  all  their  meafures.  L  is  no  lunger 
a  matter  of  difcufllon,  who  or  what  adminiftratioil 
is;  but  that  adminiftration  is  to  be  fupported,  is  a 
general  maxim.  Flattering  themfelves  that  their 
power  is  become  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  all 
order  and  government ;  every  thing  which  tends  to' 
the  fupport  of  that  power  is  fandtifiedj  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  public  intered. 

Growing  every  day  more  formed  to  affairs,  and 
better  knit  in  their  limbs,  when  the  occafion  (now 
the  only  rule)  requires  it,  they  become  capable 
of  facrificing  thofc  very  per  ns  to  whom  they  had 
before  facrificed  theii  ongiiui  friends.  Ic  is  noW 
only  in  the  ordinary  coarfe  of  bufinf  .^  to  alter  an 
opinion,  or  to  betray  a  connexion.  ^^Vequcntly 
rclinquifhing  one  fet  of  men  and  adapting  aiiothcr, 
they  grow  into  a  total  indifference  to  human  feel- 
ing, as  they  had  before  to  moral  obligation  •.  un- 
til, at  lengths  no  one  ogginal  imprefTion  remains 
upon  their  minds ;  every  principle  is  obliterated; 
every  fentiment  effaced. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  power,  which  all  i  icie 
changes  aimed  at  fecuring*  remains  ftill  as  totter-* 
ing  and  as  uncertain  as  ever.  They  are  delivered 
MP  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  feel  »icither  refpedb 
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for  their  perfons,  nor  gratitude  for  their  favours  } 
who  are  put  about  them  in  appearance  to  fervC) 
in  reality  to  govern  them  -,  and,  when  the  fignal  is 
given,  to  abandon  and  dcllroy  them  in  order  to  fet 
up  fame  newer  dupe  of  ambition,  who  in  his  turn 
is  to  be  abandoned  and  deftroyed.     Thus  living  in 
a  ftate  of  continual  uneafinefs  and  ferment,  foftened 
only  by  the  miferable  confolation  of  giving  now 
and  then  preferments  to  thofe  for  whom  they  have 
no  value  ;  they  are  unhappy  in  their  lituation,  yec 
Hnd   it  impofTible  to   refign.      Until,  at  le.igth, 
fourcd  in  temper,  and  difappointed  by  the  very  at- 
tainment of  their  ends,  in  fome  angry,  in  fome 
haughty,  or  fome  negligent  moment,  they  incur 
the  difpieafure  of  thofe  upon  whom  they   have 
rendered  their  very  being  dependent.     Then  perte- 
runt  temfora  longi  fervitii  %  they  are  caft  off  with 
fcorn  ;  they  are  turned  out,  emptied  of  all  natural 
character,  of  all  intrinfic  worth,  of  all  eifential  dig- 
nity, and  deprived  of  every  confolation  of  friend- 
(hip.    Having  rendered  all  retreat  to  old  princi- 
ples ridiculous,  "^nd  to  old  regards  impraflricable, 
not  being  able  to  counterfeit  pleafure,  or  to  dif- 
charge  difcoi.«^ent,  nothing  being  fincere,  or  right, 
or  balanced  in  their  minds,    it  is  more  than    a 
chance,  that,  in  the  delirium  of  the  laft-  ftage  of 
their  diftempered  power,  they  make  an  infane  po- 
litical teftament,  by  which  they  throw  all  their  re- 
maining weight  and  confequence  into  the  fcale  of 
their  declared  enemies,  and  the  avowed  authors  of 
their  deftruftion.     Thus  they  finifli  their  courfe. 
Had  it  been  poflible  tha<  the  whole,  or  even  a 
great  part  of  thefe  cffedls  on  their  minds,  I  fay 
nothing  of  ihe  effe£t  upon  their  fortunes,  could 
have  appeared  to  them  in   their  firft  departure 
from  the  right  line,  it  is  certain  they  would  have 
rcjeftcd  every  temptation  with  horror.    The  prin- 
ciple of  thefe  remarks,  like  every  good  principle 
;?  «  in 
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ih  morality,  is  trite;  but  its  r.wquent  application 
is  not  the  Icfs  ncccffary. 

As  to  others,  who  arc  plain  praftical  men,  they 
have  been  guiltlefs  at  all  times  of  all  public  pre- 
tence. Neither  the  author  nor  any  one  eife,  has 
teafon  to  be  angry  with  them.  They  belonged 
to  his  friend  for  their  intereft ;  for  their  interclt 
they  quitted  him  *,  and  when  it  is  their  interell,  he 
may  depend  upon  it,  they  will  return  to  their  for- 
mer connexion.  Such  people  fubfift  at  all  times^ 
and,  though  the  nuifance  of  alU  are  at  no  time  a 
worthy  fubjedt  of  difcuflion.  It  is  falfe  virtue  and 
plaufible  error  that  do  the  mifchief. 

If  men  come  to  government  with  right  difpo- 
ntions,  they  have  not  that  unfavourable  fubjeffc 
which  this  author  reprefents  to  work  upon.  Our 
circumftances  are  indeed  critic  il;  but  then  they  are 
the  critical  circumftances  of  a  ftrong  and  mighty 
nation.  If  corruption  and  meannefs  are  greatly 
fpread,  they  are  not  fpread  univerfally.  Many 
public  men  arc  hitherto  examples  of  public  fpirit 
and  integrity.  Whole  parties,  as  far  as  large  bo- 
dies can  be  uniform,  have  preferved  cha'u'fer. 
However  they  may  be  deceived  in  feme  particu- 
lars, I  know  of  no  fet  of  men  imongft  us,  which 
does  not  contain  perfons,  en  whcm  the  nation,  in 
a  difficult  exigence,  may  well  value  itfelf.  Pri- 
vate life,  which  is  the  nuriery  of  the  common- 
Wealth,  is  yet  in  general  pure,  and  on  the  whole 
difpofcd  to  virtue  5  and  the  people  at  large  want 
neither  generoHty  nor  fpirit.  No  fmall  part  of 
that  very  luxury,  which  is  fo  much  the  fubjedt  of 
the  author's  declamation,  but  which,  in  moft  parts 
of  life,  by  being  well  balanced  and  diffiifed,  is 
only  decency  and  convenience,  has  perhaps  as  many* 
or  more,  good  than  evil  confequences  attending  it. 
It  certainly  excites  induftry,  nourifhcs  emulatioo* 
and  infpires  fome  fenfe  of  perfonal  value  into  all 
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ranks  of  people.  What  we  want  is,  to  eftablifti 
morvt  fully  an  opinion  of  uniformity,  and  confift- 
cncy  of  chara£ter»  in  the  leading  men  of  the  ftate  ; 
fuch  as  will  rcftore  fome  confidence  to  profeflion 
and  appearance,  fuch  as  will  Bx  fubordination  up- 
on cfteem.  Without  this,  all  fchemcs  are  begun 
.  at  the  wrong  end.  All  who  join  in  them  are  lia- 
ble to  their  confequences.  All  men  who,  under 
whatever  pretext,  take  a  part  in  the  formation 
or  the  fupport  of  fyftems  conftrufted  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  muft,  in  their  nature,  difable  them  from 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  have  made  themfelves 
guilty  of  all  the  prefent  diftradlion,  and  of  the  future 
ruin  which  they  may  bring  upon  their  country. 

It  is  a  ferious  affair,  this  lludied  difunion  in  go- 
vernment. In  cafes  where  union  is  mod  confulted 
in  the  conftitution  of  a  miniftry,  and  where  pcr- 
fons  are  beft  diipofed  to  promote  it,  differences, 
from  the  various  ideas  of  men,  will  arife}  and, 
from  their  pafTions,  will  often  ferment  into  violent 
heats,  fo  as  greatly  to  diforder  all  public  bufincfs. 
What  muft  be  the  confequence,  when  the  very 
diftemper  is  made  the  bafis  of  the  conftitutionj  and 
the  original  weaknefs  of  human  nature  is  (till  fur- 
ther enfeebled  by  art  and  contrivance  ?  It  mult 
fubvert  government  from  the  very  foundation.  It 
turns  our  public  councils  into  the  moft  mifchicvous 
cabals ;  where  the  confideration  is,  not  how  the 
nation's  bufmefs  (hall  be  carried  on,  but  how  thofe 
who  ought  to  carry  it  on  (hall  circumvent  each 
other.  In  fuch  a  (late  of  things,  no  order,  uni- 
formity, dignity,  or  effedt,  can  appear  in  our  pro- 
ceedings either  at  home  or  abroad.  Nor  will  it 
make  much  difference,  whether  fome  of  the  con- 
ititucnt  parts  of  fuch  an  adminiftration  are  men  of 
virtue  or  ability,  or  not  •,  fuppofing  it  poffible  that 
fuch  men»  with  their  eyes  open,  fliould  choofe  to 
make  a  part  in  fuch  a  body. 
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The  effects  of  all  human  contrivances  are  in  the 
hand  of  Providence.  I  do  not  like  to  anfwer,  as 
our  author  fo  readily  docs,  for  the  event  of  any 
fpeculation.  But  fure  the  nature  of  our  diforders, 
if  any  thing,  muft  indicate  the  proper  remedy. 
Men  who  ad  fteadily  on  the  principles  I  have 
ftated  may  in  all  events  be  very  ferviceable  to  their 
country  •,  in  one  ,:afe,  by  furnifliing  (if  their  Sove- 
reign (hould  be  (o  advifed)  an  adminiftration  formed 
upon  idi'rts  very  different  from  thofe  which  have 
for  fo:ne  time  been  unfortunately  falbionablc.  But, 
if  this  (hould  I  ot  be  the  cafe,  they  may  be  ftill 
ferviceable ;  for  the  example  of  a  large  body  of 
men,  fteadily  fac/iticing  ambition  to  principle,  can 
never  be  without  ufe.  It  will  certainly  be  pro- 
lific, and  draw  others  to  an  imitation.  Fera  gloria 
radices  agit,  atque  etiam  propagatur, 

1  do  not  think  myfelf  of  confcquence  enough 
to  imitate  my  author,  in  troubling  the  world  with 
the  prayers  or  wilhes  I  may  form  for  the  publick  : 
full  as  little  am  I  difpofed  to  imitate  his  profef- 
fions }  thofe  profeffions  are  long  fincc  worn  out  in 
the  political  fervice.  If  the  work  will  m|  fpeak 
for  the  author,  his  own  declarations  dWye  bnc 
little  credit. 
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SO  much  mifplaced  induftry  has  been  ufed  by  the 
author  of  The  State  ot:'  the  Nation,  as  well  as  b^ 
other  writers,  to  inful'e  difcontent  into  the  people,  on 
account  of  the  laie  war,  and  of  the  efFedts  ot  our  na- 
tional debt ;  that  nothing  ought  to  be  omitted  which 
may  tend  to  dii'abufe  the  pubiiclc  upon  th<  le  fubjetSts. 
When  I  had  gone  through  the  foregoing  (heets,  I  lecol- 
le^ed,  that,  in  my  pages  43  and  44,  I  only  gave  the 
comparative  ftates  of  the  duties  colledted  by  the  excife  at 
large  ;  together  with  the  quantities  of  ilrong  beer  brewed 
in  the  two  periods  which  are  there  compared.  It  might 
be  ftill  thought,  that  fome  other  articles  of  popular  con- 
fumption,  of  general  convenience,  and  connedled  with 
our  manufactures,  might  poifibly  have  declined.  I  there- 
fore now  think  it  right  to  lay  before  the'  reader  the  ftatc 
of  the  produce  of  three  capital  duties  on  fuch  articles  ; 
duties  which  have  frequently  been  made  the  fubjed):  of  po- 
pular complai*^*-.  The  duty  on  candles  j  that  on  foap, 
paper,  Uz,\  and  that  on  hides. 


Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on  foap,  &c. 

for  8  years,  ending  1767, 
Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending  1754* 


} 


I- 

264.902 
228.114 


Average  encreafe,  £.  36.788 

Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on  candles  1    -_-  -o^ 

for  8  years,  ending  1767,  J    '55'/o9 

Ayerage  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending  1754,  136.716 

AvcMge  encreafe,  jC*  i9*°73 
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Average  net  produce  of  duty  on  hides,  8  years,  \      o        (i 

ending  1767,  J     '°9***^ 

Ditto  8  years,  ending  7/34,  168.200 

Average  encreafe,        £21.016 

This  encreafe  has  not  arifen  from  any  additional  duties. 
None  have  been  impofed  on  thefe  articles  during  the  war. 
Notwithftanding  the  burthens  of  the  war,  and  the  late 
dewrnefsof  provifions,  the  confumption  of  all  thefe  articles 
has  encreafed,  and  the  revenue  along  with  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  The  State  of  the  Nation,  to 
which,  I  fear,  I  have  not  been  fo  full  in  my  anfwer  as 
I  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  I  am  well  warranted  to  be. 
The  author  has  endeavoured  to  throw  a  fufpicion,  or 
fomething  more,  on  that  falutary,  and  indeed  neceflary 
meafure  of  opening  the  ports  in  Jamaica.  **  Orders  were 
•*  given,"  fays  he,  ♦*  in  /iugujii  1765,  for  the  free  ad- 
^*  miflion  of  Spaniih  veflels  into  all  the  colonies."  He 
then  obfcrves,  that  the  exports  to  Jamaica  fell  £.  40.904 
fhort  of  thofe  of  1764. ;  and  that  the  exports  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  1766,  fell  (hort  of  thofe  of  1765,  about 
eighty  pounds ;  from  whence  he  wifely  infers,  that,  this 
decline  of  exports  being^^r^  the  relaxation  of  the  laws 
of  trade,  there  is  a  juft  ground  of  fufpicion,  that  the  co- 
lonies have  been  fupplied  with  foreign  commodities  inftead 
of  Britifli. 

Here,  as  ufual  with  him,  the  author  builds  on  a  fa£l 
which  is  abfolutely  falfe  ;  and  which,  being  fo,  renders 
his  whole  hypothecs  abfurd  and  impoflible.  He  aflerts, 
that  the  order  for  admitting  Spanifli  veflels  was  given  in 
jfuguji  1765.  That  order  was  not  figntd  at  tht  irea- 
fury  board  until  the  i^ih  day  of  the  November  following ;  and 
therefore  fo  far  from  afFe^ing  the  exports  of  the  year 
17^5)  that,  fuppofing  all  poflible  diligence  in  the  com- 
miflloners  of  the  cuf^oms  in  expediting  that  order,  and 
every  advantage  of  veflels  ready  to  fail,  and  the  moft 
favourable  wind,  it  would  hardly  even  arrive  in  Jamaica 
within  the  limits  of  that  year. 

This  order  could  therefore  by  no  poflibility  be  a  caufe 
of  the  decreafe  of  exports  in  1765.  If  it  had  any  mif* 
chievous  operation,  it  could  not  be  before  1766.  In  that 
year,  according  to  our  author,  the  exports  fell  (hort  of 
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the  preceding,  juft  eijrhty  pounds.  He  is  welcome  to  that 
diminution  i  and  to  all  the  confequcnces  he  can  draw 
from  it. 

Bat,  as  an  auxiliary  to  account  for  this  dreadful  lofs, 
he  brings  in  the  Free- port  adl,  which  he  obferves  (for  his 
convenience)  to  have  been  made  in  fpring*  1766}  but 
(for  his  convenience  likewife)  he  forgets,  that,  by  the 
cxprefs  provifion  of  the  a£t,  the  regulation  was  not  to 
be  in  force  in  Jamaica  until  the  November  following. 
Miraculous  muit  be  the  activity  of  that  contraband  whole 
operation  in  America  could,  before  the  end  of  that  year, 
have  re-aded  upon  England,  and  checked  the  exportation 
from  hence  !  unlefs  he  choofes  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mer- 
chants, at  whofe  felicitation  this  a6t  had  been  obtained, 
were  fo  frighted  at  the  accomplifliment  of  their  own  moil 
earncfl  and  anxious  defire,  that,  before  any  good  or  evil 
di^etSt  from  it  could  happen,  they  immediately  put  a  (lop 
to  all  further  exportation. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  muft  look  for  the  true  efFedl  of 
that  ad  at  the  time  of  its  iirft  poillble  operation,  that  is, 
in  the  year  1767.     On  this  idea  how  (lands  the  account? 

1764  Exports  to  Jamaica  456.528 

1765  415.624 
176b  415.544 
1767  (flrft  year  of  the  Free-port  aft)                   467.681 

This  author,  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  momentary  credit, 
will  hazard  any  future  and  permanent  dif^race.  At  the 
time  he  wrote,  the  account  of  1767  could  not  be  made 
yp.  This  was  the  ^^ry  firft  year  of  the  trial  of  tha 
Free-port  aft  ;  and  we  find  that  the  fate  of  Britifli  com- 
modities is  fo  far  from  leflened  by  that  aft,  that  the 
export  of  1767  amounts  to^.  52.000  more  than  that 
of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  is;^.  11. 003 
above  that  of  his  ftandard  year  1764.  If  I  could  prevail 
on  myfelf  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  great  commercial  fcheme 
from  the  appearance  of  things  in  a  Tingle  year,  I  fhould 
from  this  encreafe  of  export  infer  the  beneficial  eftefts 
of  that  meafure.  In  truth,  it  is  not  wanting.  Nothing 
butthethickeft  ignorance  of  the  Jamaica  trade  could  have 
made  any  one  entertain  a  fancy,  that  the  lead:  ill  effeft 
on  our  commerce  could  follow  from  this  opening  of  the 
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ports.  But,  if  the  author  argues  the  effeA  of  reguta* 
tions  in  the  American  trade  from  the  export  of  the  year 
in  which  they  are  made,  or  even  of  the  following  i  why 
did  he  not  apply  this  rule  to  his  tiwn  ?    He  had  the  fame 

gaper  before  him  which  I  have  now  beforfc  me.  He  muft 
ave  fcen  that  in  his  flandurd  year  (the  year  1764),  the 
principal  year  of  his  new  regulations,  the  export  fell  no 
]efs  than  £.  128.450  fliort  of  that  in  1763  !  Did  the  ex- 
port trade  revive  by  thefe  regulations  in  176c,  during 
which  year  fhey  continued  in  their  full  force  t  It  fell 
about  £.  40.000  flill  lower.  H^re  is  a  fall  of  £.  1 68000 ) 
to  account  for  which,  would  have  become  the  author 
much  better  than  piddling  for  an  an  £.  80  fall  in  the  yea^ 
1766  (the  only  year  in  which  tht  order  he  obJctSts  to  could 
operate),  or  in  prefuming  a  fall  of  exports  from  a  regula« 
tkin  which  took  place  only  in  November  1766;  whofd 
eftc^s  could  not  appear  until  the  following  year  }  and 
ivhicN,  when  they  do  appear,  utterly  overthrow  all  his 
flimfy  t^afons  and  afFedcd  fufpicions  upon  the  efFedt  of 
opening  :he  ports. 

This  au.hor,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  fays,  that  *'  it  wai 
•*  afferted  by  the  American faiion  and  agents^  that  the  com- 
•*  manders  of  o.ir  (hips  of  war  and  tenders,  having  cuflom- 
•*  huufe  commih^ons,  and  the  ftridt  orders  given  in  1764 
**  for  a  due  execution  of ':hc  laws  of  trade  in  the  colonies^ 
**  had  deterred  the  Spaniard:  from  trading  with  us  ;  that 
•*  the  fale  of  Britifh  manufxduri's  in  the  Weft  Indies  had 
**  been  greatly  Itfl'ened,  and  the  receipt  of  large  fums  in 
•*  fpecie  prevented." 

If  the  American  faSion  and  agents  aflerted  this,  they 
had  good  around  for  their  aflcrtion.  They  knew  that 
the  SpaniDi  veffels  had  been  driven  from  our  ports. 
The  authbr  does  not  pofitively  deny  the  fa^.  If  he 
ihould,  it  will  be  proved.  When  the  fat^ors  con- 
ceded this  meafurc  and  its  natural  confequences,  with 
an  a6lual  fall  in  the  exports  to  Jamaica,  to  no  lefs 
an  amount  than  f^.  128.45O  in  one  year,  and  with  a  fur- 
ther fall  in  the  next,  is  their  afllrtion  very  wonderful  ? 
The  author  hirilfelf  is  full  as  much  alarmed  by  a  fall  of 
only/].  40.000  }  for,  giving  him  the  fafts  which  he  chufes 
to  coin,  it  is  no  more.  The  expulfion  of  the  Spanifh  vef- 
fels muft  certainly  have  been  one  caufe,  if  not  of  the 
iirft  declenfion  of  the  exports,  yet  of  their  continuance 
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in  their  re(*uced  ftate.  Other  caufes  had  their  operation, 
without  doubt.  In  what  degree  each  caufe  produced  its 
effect,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  But  the  ft6k  of  a  fall  of 
exports  upon  the  reftrainin^  plan,  and  of  a  rife  upon  the 
talcing  place  of  the  enlarging  plan9  is  eftablifhed  beyond 
all  contradif^ion. 

This  author  fays,  that  the  fzGa  relative  to  the  Spanifli 

trade  were  aflferted  by  American  fa£lors  and  agtntt  \  in- 

finuating,  that  the  minify  of  176b  had  no  better  authority 

for  their  plan  of  enlargement  than  fuch  aflfertions.     The 

moment  he  choofes  it,  he  (hall  fee  the  very  fame  thing 

aiTerted  by  governours  of  provinces,  by  commanders  of 

men  of  war,  and  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms  ;  perfons  the 

moft  bound  in  duty  to  prevent  contraband,  and  the  moft 

interefted  in  the  feisures  to  be  made  in  confequence  of 

ftri£t  regulation.  I  fupprefs  them  for  the  prefent ;  wiihing 

that  the  author  may  not  drive  me  to  a  more  full  difcuffion 

of  this  matter  than  it  may  be  altogether  prudent  to  enter 

into.    I  wiih  he  had  not  made  any  of  thefe  difcuflioni 

neceflary. 
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